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NHE present Minister for War, 
Lord Panmure, asserted in his 
lace in the House of Lords, that 
Ss wished to see no change in the 
regimental system. The nation, on 
the other hand, has made up its 
mind that much reformation is ne- 
cessary in the army, though of what 
nature it should be it is undeter- 
mined. Under these circumstances 
a view of the regimental system has 
appeared likely to us to be accept- 
able to our readers. 

Lord Panmure did not explain to 
the House of Lords what it was he 
meant by the regimental system, 
nor did he give a reason for the 
faith which he professed in its me- 
rits. It therefore remained to us 
to find a meaning for the phrase, to 
describe the economy which is sig- 
nified by it, and to point out defects 
which have escaped the notice of his 
lordship. 


D&FINITION OF THE PHRASE. 


The armies of continental nations 
are divided into corps, which in 
themselves: are so complete as to be 
ready, whenever concentrated, to 
take the field against anenemy. A 
corps may consist, perhaps, of three 
divisions of infantry, one of cavalry, 
a proper proportion of artillery and 
sappers, with wagon train, commissa- 
riat, and medical staff. The whole is 
under the command of one man, who 
reports either to the generalissimo 
of the district in which his force may 
be actively employed, in co-opera- 
tion with others, against an enemy ; 
or, in time of peace, direct to the 
Minister for War. 

A brigade holds the same relation 
to a division that a regiment does 
to a brigade, or a company to a bat- 
talion. By the latter term we mean 
in England generally a complete 
regiment, but in France, Russia, 
Prussia, and other countries, a bat- 
talion is one of two or often three 
parts of a regiment, each of which 
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has its own commander. Thus a 
regiment may consist either of two 
battalions, each of 1000 men, or of 
three, each of 800. A brigade, again, 
is composed perhaps of two regi- 
ments (or, that is to say, 4000 or 
4800 men), and a division of two 
brigades. Say that the regiments 
are made up of battalions each at 
1000 men, the infantry of a corps 
d’armée would thus amount to 
24,000. Adda fourth for cavalry, 
artillery, sappers, &c., and you have, 
independent of the officers, 30,000 
men, with perhaps 80, or better, 100 
guns, the complete corps. 

This by way of illustration; for 
a corps may consist of more or fewer 
men, distributed in more or fewer 
divisions and brigades. The impor- 
tant point to remember is, that the 
general-in-chief is personally inti- 
mate with all his chief officers, from 
generals of division to colonels of 
battalions ; that although battalions 
are often detached from their bri- 
gades, their commanders never lose 
sight of the fact, that they are in 
this case merely on outpost duty, 
and that the custom is to assemble 
each of the divisions, or perhaps the 
entire corps, and use it as though 
before an enemy. In this case, all 
the calculation as to the time taken 
in marches in the field, as to the 
space occupied by individual bodies 
of troops in their various formations, 
as well as by the whole corps, as to 
the probable consumption of provi- 
sions, and as to the resources avail- 
able either in government stores or 
in the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages—all, in fact, which is essential 
to the placing of a body of troops 
on some particular point in good 
condition, at the right time, and 
with available reserves at hand, is 
impressed more or less upon the 
minds of the officers. And thus, 
though in the whole army there 
may be no one of great military 
genius, numbers of officers have 
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turned their minds to the ensemble of 
the duties of the corps, and would, 
whenever called upon, be able to 
direct its movements. The one 
habit of regarding their regiments 
as parts of an army, induces in 
chiefs of battalion and their juniors, 
as well as in generals of division 
and brigade, the other habits of re- 
flection, inquiry, observation, and 
foresight requisite in a great com- 
mander. Their own merits watched 
and rewarded, and their shortcom- 
ings rebuked, they, as a matter of 
course, act in like manner by all 
their subordinates. Without dis- 
puting the propriety, they are inte- 
rested to know the reasons for the 
orders which they receive, they 
comprehend the object of the ma- 
neeuvres which they practise, the 
carry always in their minds a recol- 
lection of the available strength, as 
distinguished from the number pre- 
sent, of their troops; notice the time 
taken to traverse certain distances, 
and accustom themselves to train 
their vision to the calculation of 
distance ; and, in a word, acquire 
and retain all the knowledge essen- 
tial to the moving, quartering, sub- 
sistence, and manceuvring of large 
bodies of troops. Such is the sys- 
tem of continental armies, and it is 
because it in no way resembles this, 
that we call ours ‘THE REGIMENTAL 
SYSTEM.’ 

By the phrase ‘the regimental 
system’ is meant, then, that mode 
by which an army that would in 
France, Russia, Prussia, or Austria, 
be divided into several éorps, as 
above indicated, is ienieed and 
maintained in separate battalions. 
‘We should give a more proper defi- 
nition of the term, indeed, were we 
to say that it signifies the method 
by which we keep our regiments 
complete, and our army in a state 
of dissolution. It is, in fact, a 
system of outpost duty without the 
necessity for outpost vigilance. 
How it acts,and whether, considered 
as a substitute for the systems of 
continental armies, it deserves the 
praise so lavishly bestowed upon it, 
we shall now examine. 


Tuer System. 


We are early risers, and it is a 
summer morning; we walk up to 
barracks from our hotel, and pass- 
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ing asentry stationed at the gate, 
arrive on the parade ground at a 
quarter past six. Presently we hear 
the bu 7 sound; and we see the 
men, who are in their undress, and 
without arms, fall in in companies. 
Here, then, under command of the 
sergeant-major, stands as much of 
the battalion as is not sick, in im- 
prisonment, on furlough, on guard, 
or on some other appointed duty. 

Now the colour-sergeants call the 
roll of their companies, and ascer- 
tain if the men be present. This 
done, they inspect them, and see 
that they are correctly dressed and 
quite hens and presently we again 
hear the sound of the bugle. We 
look round and perceive that for 
every company there stands, some- 
what apart from it, a non-commis- 
sioned officer. Each of these faces 
in the same direction, looking, with 
the exception of the grenadier, at 
the back of the other’s head, and 
being at equal distances from one 
another. They are the covering 
sergeants, and are the points on 
which the companies are moving, 
and where they will halt. The early 
parade is formed—the battalion 
stands in open column of com- 
panies. 

We must not omit to note some 
sixty or seventy lads formed in 
squads in rear, for they are the 
recruits, and we shall join one of 
them presently in his barrack-room, 
and observe how his wants are 
supplied, what he learns, and who 
instructs him. Meanwhile the com- 
panies having been reported. pre- 
sent, are disposed over the ‘square, 
which presently we see dotted with 
men, who stand apart from each 
other at arm’s length, nowstooping to 
the ground and touching their toes, 
now buffeting the air and exercising 
the muscles of their arms, and now 
throwing back these latter so as to 
open their chests. This proceeds 
for half-an-hour, and then the bat- 
talion is again formed and exercised 
in some of the ordained evolutions 
by the sergeant-major. 

We cannot help observing that 
the steadiness and appearance of 
the men when thus formed could 
searcely be exceeded. Not being 
a soldier, you do not, of course, 
know, nor is it necessary to bore 
you by explaining, the different ob- 
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jects of those various formations. 

ote, however, that the sergeant- 
major not merely exercises the regi- 
ment, but that he instructs and very 
often reproves the non-commis- 
sioned officers. He times the pace, 
and occasionally finds fault with it ; 
and particularly criticizes those 
covering sergeants whom we noted 
awhile ago. One or two of them 
he constantly reproves, for they 
either, when taking up the distance 
of their companies, fall short of, 
or oe it. Thus, a few minutes 
ago, when the battalion stood in 
close column, each company no more 
than a pace behind the other, on 
its being ordered to open to full 
distance, so that by the whole 
wheeling to right or left, on their 
right or left hand men, the regiment 
might show front in line, one of the 
commanders took up too much dis- 
tance. The line was formed, and 
there was a great gap in it. Then 
we heard the sergeant asked ‘If he 
knew the number of men in his 
company ?’ and we saw him take a 
certain number of paces at the 
command of the sergeant-major. 
For, given the distance occupied 
by one man, you can of course 
ascertain the distance occupied by 
fifty. An accurate knowledge of 
the number of men in the company, 
and the space they occupy in line, 
is essential then, you see, to the 
maneuvring a company as part of 
a battalion. Moreover, notwith- 
standing the constant practice which 
these sergeants must have had of 
calculating this distance, we still 
perceive that they are apt to be in- 
accurate. Pause then here, and for 
a moment consider what that batta- 
lion would be were it one of many 
assembled in brigades. Would it 
not hold the same relation to the 
brigade that one of its own com- 
panies does to the remainder? Now, 
one of the most important forma- 
tions of a brigade is when the bat- 
talions, standing from each other at 
regulated distances—at a quarter, 
or half, or the entire distance of 
their own front when in line—are 
formed in columns, and required 
individually to deploy on a parti- 
cular company, so that the brigade 
may appear in line without any such 
gap m it as you saw in our battalion 

ere. Reeollect this point; for if 
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we find that by the regimental 
system our officers are unaccus- 
tomed to take up any greater dis- 
tance than that of a company—that 
their vision is in no way trained to 
accuracy, or their minds to calcu- 
lation, we may be certain that 
the system fails to ensure the efli- 
ciency of our regiments in all posi- 
tions, except the barrack square. 
Having made a note of this, and 
gladly acknowledging that, while 
the men are well set up, the com- 

anies also have been admirably 
oa into line and back into 
column ; and not ignoring the pre- 
sence of an officer, the adjutant, who 
has been looking on, conferring oc- 
casionally with the sergeant-major 
—superintending, in fact, the drill, 
—we now hear the word given, ‘To 
your private parades ;’ and shortly 
see the companies dismissed by 
their commanders, and the men 
run quickly into barracks like chil- 
dren let loose from school. It is, in 
fact, close to the breakfast hour. 
The bugle has sounded to indicate 
that the breakfasts of the men on 
guard should be brought down to 
the square by the orderlies of com- 
anies, and in another quarter of an 

our it will again sound to summon 
the men to fall in, in their barrack 
rooms, answer to the roll of their 
names, and wait, properly dressed, 
for the orderly officers. 

We cannot better employ this 

uarter of an hour than by putting 
clearly to our minds the question, 
What is it we have come here to in- 
quire about? Let us think. 

We want to know how the regi- 
ment is instructed to do duty m 
the field before an enemy, as part 
of an army. To speak with more 
precision, we wish to discover how 
the colonel instructs his officers 
in the use of those battalion forma- 
tions which we saw practised just 
now under the eye of the sergeant- 
major. This means of course that 
we are going to inquire if the 
colonel could himself command a 
brigade or division in the field. 
We wish to see if he ever calls out 
his officers, and informs them that 
he is going to practise certain 
manceuvres, with the view of 
effecting such and such an object 
under certain supposed circum- 
stances. For instance, if he ever 
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tells them, ‘I suppose the battalion 
to he a division, and have divided it 
accordingly into three parts. Our 
battle is to that front (pointing to 
a ridge of hill), and I have received 
orders to move to the flank, and 
turn the enemy at the spur of that 
hill there. Now my object is to 
deceive him as much as possible 
by the aid of this rising ground, 
and, as that will not alone serve 
me, by a feigned attack. I shall 
therefore throw forward some skir- 
mishers, supported by their re- 
serves, who shall be directed to 
move apparently to the front, but 
really in an oblique direction, so as 
to maintain their communications 
with the remainder of the division. 
The latter I shall move in com- 
pact columns, until necessarily we 
come within range of the enemy’s 
fire, when we must present to him 
a less desirable mark. By this time 
I should expect that our skirmishers 
and their reserves, which have been 
deceiving the enemy, will have 
arrived at that (pointing to the 
place) point there, so as to inter- 
vene between us and the enemy, 
and in some measure still to deceive 
him. Meanwhile, we will imagine 
that another division has been 
moving up, perpendicular to the 
original front taken by the skir- 
mishers, and that it engages the 
attention of our foe. As soon as 
we arrive at the desired point, I 
shall bring up the first division in 
line, and overlap the hill; and I 
shall support it by the second, 
which shall move obliquely still 
more to the enemy’s rear, and still 
more therefore take him in reverse. 
Now, Captain So-and-So and Mr. 
So and-So, have the goodness to 
ascend that height, and take out 
your watches and time us; and let 
us know, by and bye, how long 
we took to get to those inter- 
mediate points and to accomplish 
the whole manewuvre. And, gentle- 
men, be particular to prevent the 
men of your companies falling out 
without your orders when they 
come to slight obstacles which they 
ought to march over; for the habit 
of doing this is of itself sufficient to 
baffle the best and safest combina- 
tions. They shall encamp and have 
their dinners when the mancuvre 
has been performed; and by and 
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bye you must explain its object to 
them, in such a way as to engage 
their interest and enforce that im- 
portant part of instruction which 
requires the column never to deviate 
from its route, if it can possibly 
avoid doing so.’ We want to know 
if instruction like this is ever given 
to the officers of a regiment ? 

2. Strategy being the science of 
placing an army at the right place, 
at the right time, and being to be 
acquired with more or less labour, 
according to an individual’s genius, 
by acareful study of campaigns, that 
is, of military history,—we should 
like to know whether any of the 
officers are in the habit of giving 
their attention to this science; 
whether there be any compulsion 
or any encouragement to do so; or, 
to take a more general view of our 
object, we wish to see in what man- 
ner our officers spend the time, 
whatever it be, not devoted to the 
supply of their men’s immediate 
wants, or to the instruction of their 
companies. 

3. We wish next to inquire, what 
part they take in the instruction of 
their companies, and supply of their 
men’s wants? by which latter ex- 
pression we mean in attending to 
the feeding and clothing of the men, 
and their general discipline in 
barracks. 

4. This, leading us, as it will, to 
the inquiry, ‘ How much they come 
in contact with their men?’ will 
also leads us to inquire ‘ How far 
they arrive at.a just estimation of 
their men’s character, and capa- 
bilities ?? and naturally we shail ask 
‘In what degree the officers of com- 
panies influence the colonel of the 
regiment in his choice of men for 
promotion ?’ 

5. We may take a glance at the 
administration of justice, but it 
must be a very brief one, for in all 
armies, whatever the nature of the 
law, the officers are of course the 
judges. We shall rather turn our 
attention to the investigation of 
minor complaints by non-com- 
missioned officers of soldiers, or by 
soldiers of non-commissioned officers, 
than to military jurisprudence. 
In. truth there is little to urge 
against the latter, despite of the 
clamour about the Windsor court- 
martial. But the investigation of 
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minor complaints, whether this is 
or is not conducted by the officers 
with an unbiassed, firm mind gene- 
rally, has so much to do with the 
morale of a regiment, that we can- 
not altogether overlook the point. 

6. Having thus inquired how far 
the minds of the officers are trained 
to the transaction of business gene- 
rally, and of that particular business 
—the movement, subsistence, and 
quartering of troops—which is their 
peculiar province, we shall naturally 
have discovered the nature of the 
duties performed by the non-com- 
missioned officers ; this may lead us 
to wish for some improvement in 
their position and prospects. 

7. Fastly, we shall inquire how 
the craftsmanship of the ranks—for 
there must be many tailors, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, coopers, bakers, 
butchers, smiths, and other men, 
once craftsmen, here—how this is 
turned to account. As to the re- 
gimental school, where, by the new 
system, our soldiers are so well edu- 
cated, if we follow there the officer 
whose duty it is to visit it, that is 
all we shall do; the letters from 
the army before Sebastopol have 
demonstrated to the public that it 
at least is not one of the flaws in the 
regimental system. 

So much then by way of an 
index to the book which we are 
about to lay open to ourselves. 
Now, to read on; for here come 
two officers, a youth the one, the 
other a man of perhaps thirty. 
The sound of the foals has sum- 
moned them, and they approach the 
ten sergeants who are drawn up in 
line. Another sergeant, who is in 
full dress (he is the orderly non- 
commissioned officer of the day, the 
attendant, that is, of the officers on 
duty), calls these latter to attention. 
He learns from them that the 
oe are present, and reports 
to that effect to the orderly subal- 
tern, who, saluting the captain, re- 
peats the report. The company 
orderlies are dismissed by the direc- 
tion of the latter—‘ You take the 
right wing,’ he says, ‘and I'll take 
the left ;’ and off now set the two 
officers at a smart pace to visit the 
men’s breakfasts. We hurry after 
the subaltern as he rushes up the 
stairs, hear him ask, ‘ Any com- 
plaints ?’ and the men reply, ‘ None, 
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sir ;’ and on every occasion that we 
reach the landing-place—for we 
were alittle behind him—encounter 
him as he repasses the threshold of 
the room, into which, however, we 
take a peep. Not to be too minute 
in our inspection, we are content to 
observe generally of the barracks, 
that if the floors be clean, the iron 
bedsteads neatly arranged, and the 
men’s accoutrements hung in order 
on the wall, there is yet small show 
of comfort, and little inducement 
for aman to pass here his leisure 
time. Let us rush after the subal- 
tern, however, for he increases his 
pace, and we have no wish at pre- 
sent to lose sight of him. 

He returns to the square, and is 
presently approached by the captain 
of the day. He advances to meet 
the latter, salutes, and pronounces 
those comprehensive words, ‘ All 
right, sir.” Then the two walk off 
together to a shed, where already a 
number of the men, their breakfast 
dispatched, are standing without 
their jackets near the butcher's and 
baker's carts. Both officers approach 
the latter, look at the meat, and 
taste the bread. ‘ All right, I sup- 
pose P’ is the query of the cap- 
tain of the day ; and ‘ All right, sir,’ 
is the answer returned by the quar- 
termaster-sergeant, a non-commis- 
sioned officer who stands second in 
rank to the sergeant-major. Were 
there anything wrong, the contrac- 
tor, who has brought up from the 
town the daily rations of the regi- 
ment, would be required to ‘ale 
back the bad article and bring bet- 
ter. If he refused to do this, a 
report would instantly be made to 
the colonel, who would order a board 
of officers to decide upon the con- 
dition of the provisions. It is, 
however, the quartermaster (that 
portly officer whom we had not pre- 
viously noticed) who is the virtual 
judge of the quality of the bread 
and meat. 

Here let me explain what is 
meant by rations, and point out a 
reason, not thought of by our sub. 
altern here (for his attention has 
never been called to it) for the mus- 
tering of the men at the hour of 
breakfast. Every soldier receives 
a portion of bread and meat, govern- 
ment contracting for the suppl 
which is daily required by the regi- 
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ment. The quartermaster keeps a 
diary of the quantity applied | by 
the contractors, sending in a state- 
ment at the end of the month to the 
officer who draws the pay of the 
regiment. The latter—the pay- 
master—draws on the government 
for the pay, minus the cost of the 
rations. ‘The cost of the companies’ 
rations is deducted in like manner 
from the companies’ pay, which is 
received from the paymaster by the 
captains. The cost of each soldier's 
ration, again, is charged in his 
monthly account with the captain, 
and thus, as only the effectives re- 
ceive rations, or, in other words, as 
men on furlough, in hospital, absent 
escorting deserters, &c., do not re- 
ceive them, a diary must be kept of 
the whereabouts of every man of 
the company—men constantly pass- 
ing in and out of hospital, and be- 
coming, in fact, non-effective, or, 
having been so, effective again. 
Thus you see the object of weigh- 
ing the bread and meat after the 
men of the companies have taken 
away their share of the former, and 
the cooks the companies’ share of 
the latter. Both were weighed ere 
being brought into barracks, and 
by subtracting what remains from 
the original quantity brought up, 
the contractor’s man ascertains what 
he has supplied. The quartermaster 
of course has satisfied himself of the 
weight taken by the regiment, and 
in the statement which he will send 
in at the end of the month, the pay- 
master will be made acquainted with 
the exact sum to be deducted from 
the established pay of each com- 


pany. 
Nothing is now doing in the 


square; let us return therefore 
once more to the men’s barracks. 
We enter a room and find the men 
busy, some of them cleaning their 
accoutrements, others, the older sol- 
diers, superintending the instruction 
in this matter of the recruits. One 
individual there is, however, who 
seems deeply employed, who in- 
deed, as we undertake to show, has 
scarcely a leisure hour for himself 
throughout the day. Sitting at his 
little table, up near the window, is 
the colour-sergeant of the company. 
He is just now busy with what he 
calls his ‘pay-book.’ He is noting 
the names of men who yesterday 
were effective but are to-day non- 
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effective, and of others who having 
been non-effective are again effect- 
ive. We must tell you that it is at 
the end of the month that a soldier 
is made acquainted with the amount 
of money which he has received into 
his pocket, and with the manner in 
which the rest of his £1. 128. 7d. 
(his pay is 1s. 1d. a day) has been 
spent for him. Some of this goes 
towards the payment of messing 
bills, that is, for salt, pepper, vege- 
tables, tea or coffee, milk, &c., goods 
not contracted for by government ; 
some has gone on necessaries, that 
is, on articles of clothing, such as 
shirts, socks, a forage cap; or clean- 
ing implements, such as a button- 
stick or shoe-brushes ; some to pay 
his share of barrack damage, or his 
washing, which is done by women 
of the company, and so forth. It is 
by an examination of his account in 
the company’s ledger, that he dis- 
covers the exact amount of pay 
which has been drawn for him from 
the paymaster, and how much he 
has received in coin, how much has 
been deducted for the payment of 
necessary expenses. 

It is not our wish to go very 
minutely here into the mode of 
transacting a company’s business ; 
the principle of paying a company 
is to leave it out of the power 
of the soldier to stint himself in 
anything essential to his efficiency 
in point of health, stamina, equip- 
ment, &c.; and these matters seen 
to, to give him the surplus money 
to spend. Enough has been said to 
show how incessant must be the 
labours of this colour-sergeant, the 
captain's factotum. To him comes 
every soldier who has a want of any 
description ; he it is who draws up 
a list from time to time of the ne- 
cessaries required for the men, and 
he it is who must make a daily re- 
cord of the articles he has issued, 
so that he may know at the end of 
the month to whom to charge them. 
And hence at this moment he is 
noting down that such and such a 
— is not to be charged for to- 

ay’s messing, and that so and so 


-has just received a new forage-cap 


or a pair of shoes, or has gone on 
escort duty, or has been taken into 
hospital, or was conveyed yesterday 
to the barrack cells. But we pro- 
mised to join a recruit in his bar- 
rack room, and to see how his wants 
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are supplied. Here is our friend. 
He approaches the colour-sergeant 
in the midst of his business, and 
announces that he has broken his 
firelock. He also asks for a couple 
of shillings. 

The sergeant examines his pay- 
book, and ascertains the amount of 
money already issued to the man 
this month. He takes note of the 
debt or credit of the lad’s account, 
as it stood at the last settling day. 
Perhaps he tells him that he can 
have the money; or perhaps, but 
this is a rarity, 4 says the! he must 
ask the captain; for in some regi- 
ments a sergeant is forbidden to 
issue money beyond the sum struck 
as the average daily payment to 
which the men will e entitled. 
As to the firelock, our sergeant in- 
— how it was broken, and bids 
the man put it aside. By-and-bye it 
will be taken to the armourer's ian 
and he will ascertain the nature of 
the damage, and cost of repair. 

But the recruit wants a great 
many necessaries, perhaps, not yet 
having been kitted. The sergeant 
accordingly draws up a list of them, 
which he will presently take to 
the captain, who will attach his 
signature to it, probably without 
examining it ; the sergeant will then 
take it to the quartermaster, and 
receive from him the articles. The 
quartermaster again, or his ser- 

eant, will note the fact that he has 
issued these, and at the end of the 
month he will send in to the 
paymaster his bill against the com- 
per The latter officer will with- 
old from the captain the amount 
of this; and the quartermaster, on 
settling his account with the com- 
eentiel house which supplies him 
with necessaries, will draw on the 
paymaster for the aggregate sum 
already debited to the captains. 

Thus, you see that it is to the 
sergeant that the soldier comes 
when he has a want of any descrip- 
tion. This, however, is not all of 
the non-commissioned officer's duty. 
At this moment, for example, there 
is a sergeant employed making out 
a state of the distribution of the 
company, for the information of the 
orderly -room clerk, who every 
morning, by means of these com- 
pany’s states, makes out a complete 
one of the distribution of the regi- 
ment. Again, the duty rolster must 
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be kept, every man must go on 
guard or picquet in his turn, and 
must be duly warned, so as to have 
all things ready and appear at the 
sound of the bugle properly equip- 
ped. Then, several men were 
marked recently for instruction 
drill, and there at this moment goes 
the drill horn for the recruits and 
defaulters. The men were duly 
warned at the time, but a book of 
record must be kept of their names, 
of the amount of drill ordered, and, 
on their taking the drill ‘ up,’ as the 
term goes, of the fact that they have 
done so. Here comes a man, for 
instance, and says that Corporal So- 
and-So has warned him to get ready 
for drill, and that he has already 
taken ‘ up’ the amount ordered him. 
The book is opened, and he is 
shown that whereas he was ordered 
three drills he has taken up only 
two. Perhaps he acquiesces cheer- 
fully, perhaps he retires sulky, and 
even muttermg. In any case it is 
the colour-sergeant who is the judge 
appealed to, and whose judgment is 
in most cases taken, without an 
appeal to the captain. See then 
how full are the conde of this man, 
and how liable he is notwithstand- 
ing to continual interruption! Is 
it to be wondered if he be some- 
times cross, and give a sharp answer 
where a civil one was deserved, or 
that, occasionally hasty in his judg- 
ment, he fails now and then to be 
just P 
at let us follow our colour-ser- 
geant, for he has risen from his 
table, and has buttoned up his 
jacket, evidently about to perform 
a duty. He makes, in fact, for the 
officer's quarters, and after thread- 
ing sundry passages, of which the 
way is obstructed by tremendous 
tubs, and dogs of all kinds and sizes, 
taps at the door of his captain's 
room. ‘ Come in!’ ina deal: voice 
is the answer he receives, and in he 
ee accordingly. Our captain, 
aving half finished his toilette, is 
busy with his hair-brushes. ‘Well 
Trump, what is it?’ he inquires, 
carelessly enou h, continuing to 
brush his hair i the looking- 
glass. ‘PrivateSo-and-So was absent 
last night, sir, and has not returned.’ 
‘Oh! ‘kit all right?’ ‘No, sir, I 


examined it this morning, and found 
it deficient of two shirts, socks, 
shoes, and all the small articles.’ 
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‘Confound it! was he in debt?’ 
‘No, sir, he was in credit.’ ‘ Well, 
I’m glad of that. Anything else ?’ 
‘I want some money, if you please, 
sir.” ‘Oh! all right ;’ and our cap- 
tain unlocks a drawer, and hands 
out a five or perhaps a ten pound 
note. As he does so, the sergeant 
continues :—‘ A return wanted, sir, 
of men for promotion.’ ‘ Corporals 
wanted?’ ‘Three corporals, sir, and 
two sergeants.’ Here our captain 
resumes his brushes, but pauses in 
the act of using them, for he has 
really a conviction that it is from 
himself should emanate the recom- 
mendations for promotion. ‘ Well, 
now,’ he says in a less jaunty tone, 
‘whom do you think of yourself? 
There was a nice young fellow, I 
forget his name; stands about six 
from the right of thecompany. Do 
you think he'll do?’ Von mean 
Private Crossbelt, sir?’ ‘Yes! 
Private Crossbelt.’ ‘Well, sir, 
Private Battonstick is a better 
writer, and steadier man altogether; 
then there’s Private Haversack and 
Private Holdall.’ ‘Are they, though? 
Well, you bring a return and the 
defaulter’s book, and I'll have a 
look.’ ‘ Very good, sir,’ replies the 
sergeant, saluting, and in a second 
the captain is left finishing his 
toilette, and the factotum is on his 
way to the armourer’s shop to look 
after some firelocks which were 
sent there to be browned, but which 
have not yet been returned by the 
Vulcan of the regiment. Hither, 
however, we shall not at present 
accompany him. 

It is now nine o’clock, and the 
recruits and defaulters are in the 
midst of their drill. If we glance 
at them, we perceive that they per- 
form it under the guidance and in- 
struction of non-commissioned offli- 
cers. Very trying is the life ofa 
drill corporal or sergeant, wherefore 
not unfrequently do we find him a 
bully. Day after day to be bring- 
ing ona recruit to a certain point, 
and then tu lose sight of him; it has 
an usher’s worry and monotony, 
deprived of the relief which comes 
from contact with the wit of boy- 
hood. The instruction is, we see, 
in the handling of the firelock, 
marching, dressing in line, &c. Not 
sufficiently interesting for us to look 
on at it more. 

An hour has passed, during which 
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time we have been walking up and 
down the square. Now, we see the 
men assembled as at the earl 
parade, but in full dress, and with 
their firelocks. There goes the last 
bugle, and here come the officers 
in twos and threes, some of them 
from the mess-room, and some from 
their quarters. Here is the colonel, 
also, and beside him his two majors. 
The captains inspect their com- 
panies, and then tell them off into 
subdivisions, sections —sections of 
threes and fours. Meanwhile an 
officer from each company has gone 
through the barrack rooms, and seen 
that the windows are open, and all 
things tidy. Each captain receives 
a state now from his sergeant (a 
duplicate of that delivered into the 
is yroom two hours ago perhaps), 
and taking a hasty glance at it, signs 
it. He sees that it attests to there 
being on parade a certain number of 
his men; and some captains, in 
order to prove the correctness of 
their states, count, we see, their com- 
panies, while others neglect this pre- 
caution. The states look like printed 
bills somewhat, and are headed, 
‘On parade,’ ‘On duty,’ ‘ Going 
on duty,’ ‘ In hospital,’ &e. They are 
meant, of course, ultimately, for the 
information of the colonel, but also 
to inform the company officers of 
the exact whereabouts of their men, 
and of the changes that have taken 
place since yesterday in effectives 
and non-effestives. However, it is 
pretty plain they effect this object 
in avery limited degree. Some few 
of the captains, as we saw, examined, 
while others simply signed them. 
As for the subalterns, they did not 
even look at them. 

Now, let us take our stand here, 
and watch the colonel’s parade. 
What do we see? A repetition of 
the sergeant-major’s drill, with the 
officers, in place of the colour-ser- 
geants, commanding companies, and 
the men armed in oss of unarmed. 
Not more than this, and perhaps 
rather less. It is impossible, in 
fact, not to observe that if the 
formations are done more rapidly, 


-they are not done always so steadily. 


Not but what the appearance of the 
regiment is magnificent; but we can 
just see that the movements of the 
men are not so closely criticised, that 
the dressing, for instance, is not s0 
well done, and perhaps the distance 
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of the companies from each other 
during the drill is more frequently 
lost than this morning. n the 
whole, however, the sight has been a 
pretty one: square was formed in the 
centre, then the battalion deployed, 
then front was changed, then it was 
changed again, then a third time; 
and finally the regiment stood on 
the identical ground on which it 
stood at first, but with its front to 
its original rear. Of what did the 
exhibition remind you? We will 
tell you of what it reminded our- 
selves. Ever since, through books 
unknown to these officers, we 
gleaned an acquaintance with tac- 
tics, we have always compared 
it to the spinning of a teetotum. 
There was the child—the colonel, 
and there was the plaything—the 
battalion. Not an officer has been 
ealled to the front—not a distance 
beyond that of a company has been 
taken up by any one, except when 
the adjutant or field officer hap- 
pened to dress the line—not an ex- 
planation has been given of the 
object of the manceuvres—not an 
attempt has been made to interest 
the mind of an individual present ; 
but so far as regards the progress 
either of the commanding officer in 
any knowledge of the use of his bat- 
talion, considered as part of an army, 
or by the captains and subalterns, in 
anything more than they knew 
when they were dismissed from the 
instruction of the adjutant two 
months after they joined—so far as 
regards these points—taughtin other 
services by assembling regiments in 
brigades, and brigades in divisions, 
and which might be taught to some 
degree in our own, scattered though 
the battalions be—all has been a 
rotatory movement, followed by a 
collapse. The plaything glittered 
as it continued spinning, and chance 
left it at the end of the hour at the 
spot whence it was carried away. 
Were each of these companies to be 
taught its duty under the eye of its 
captain, who might twist it about in 
threes, fours, sections, &c., the whole 
of them being never assembled in 
columns and line, we should have 
a system of instructing the com- 
pee in their duties as parts of a 

attalion, exactly analogous to that 
by which we instruct our battalions 
in their duties as parts of an army. 
So much for the regimental system 
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in the important matter of drill. 
If we stay here till sunset we shall 
see only a repetition of this mono- 
tony. We shall find the battalion 
again formed at three o’clock, again 
to go through maneeuvres of which 
no one is taught the use, under the 
eye of the adjutant or sergeant- 
major. You observed that the cap- 
tains told off and proved their com- 
panies before marching them to the 
covering sergeants. According to 
the regimental system, we get no 
further than telling off and proving 
our battalions. We shall take no 
more notice of drill, then. Let us 
now look about the barracks, peep 
into the workshops, the kitchens, 
the hospital, and that most exclu- 
sive of bureaucracies—the orderly 
room. We will begin with the last. 
There goes the colonel, let us follow 
him. 

We have passed the sacred thres- 
hold, and we look round the room. 
We see a sergeant deep in caleula- 
tion, and near him a young private, 
the aspirant whom he is traming to 
fill his own place—viz., that of or- 
derly-room clerk. There is the 
colonel’s little table, neatly arranged, 
and there beside it is the adju- 
tant’s. You see ata glance where 
the business is transacted. It is 
evidently done at that larger table, 
where sit the clerks, and where 
in a heap lie returns, open ledgers, 
loose manuscripts—the proceedings 
of the latest court-martial, states, 
routes for deserters, recruits’ attes- 
tations, and other documents, the 
object of which shall be generally 
described immediately. However, 
our colonel has taken his seat, and 
is about to administer justice. The 
defaulters, properly guarded, are 
waiting outside, and the colour- 
sergeants have presented to the 
captains the defaulters’ books of 
their companies, the pages attesting 
the previous conduct of the pri- 
soners duly marked. If we open 
one of these defaulters’ books, we 
shall see that it is kept in the cap- 
tain’s handwriting. It tells tales of 
drunkenness, absence without leave, 
occasional—but only occasional— 
insubordination, improperly  an- 
swering non-commissioned officers, 
&e. Sometimes the captain has set- 
tled the matter himself, and either 
admonished the culprit, or given 
him at the utmost three days’ drill ; 
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more frequently the prisoner has 
been brought, as on this-morning, 
to the orderly room, and dealt with 
by the commanding officer. He 
has been sent to the-cells for seven 
days, or confined to barracks for ten 
or fourteen, or tried by a regimental 
court-martial, the sentence of which 
is here recorded; or he has been 
sent before the higher tribunal of a 
district, or, in some cases, of a ge- 
neral court-martial. No matter to 
us what these men have done to 
bring them here this morning. The 
colonel hears the evidence, lectures 
them, looks at their pages in the 
defaulters’ books, which are handed 
to him by the captains, and finally 
dismisses them, each with his punish- 
ment assigned. We cannot help 
observing of the officers, that the 
captains have generally answered 
readily enough the colonel’s ques- 
tion, ‘ What sort of a man is this?’ 
when the man’s conduct has been 
bad, or latterly bad. In one or two 
instances we note, however, that 
the officer speaks only after a nega- 
tive and hesitating manner, saying 
that he knows nothing against the 
man. In these cases reference is 
made to the sergeants, who reply, 
without hesitation, that the men 
are good: ‘A very good man, sir, 
always clean and ready for parade, 
and bidable in barracks.’ This is 
worth noting, for it is significant. 
As to the subalterns—one a lieute- 
nant of some standing, and who 
happens to be in command of a 
company, his captain being on 
leave of absence, answered much as 
the captain did. But that other, 
evidently his junior, made no reply 
at all; in fact, the sergeant an- 
swered the question; nor was the 
colonel apparently astonished. As 
you noted these circwmstances, we 
may tell you ‘the reason why,’ as 
Sir James Graham would say: cap- 
tains know their Jad men well, for 
they keep the record of their crimes. 
Of their good men, especially their 
good young men, they know, gene- 
rally speaking, very little. Subal- 
terns need know nothing at all of 
them, unless the 
way to do so. In this case they 
acquire their information chiefly 
from the colour-sergeants. 

Now you wish to know the use 
of those large folios that are assem- 
bled in a portable bookshelf there. 
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The truth is, that the orderly room 
of a regiment_is a court both of jus- 
tice and of record. You need not 
be bored by a detail of the object of 
all these books, it is sufficient to say 
that when a soldier is discharged 
from the army it is necessary, in 
order that the amount of his pen- 
sion may be struck, according to 
the nature and length of his ser- 
vice and his past conduct, that 
there should be documents attest- 
ing these to which to refer. For 
this reason, as well as for purposes 
of discipline, records are kept of 
all crimes committed, of the names 
of men who join, who desert, who 
marry, who distinguish themselves 
by good conduct, and receive addi- 
tional pay for such, &c.; and on 
information on these points being 
required by the adjutant-general, or 
the Secretary-at-War, the orderly- 
room clerk will turn up the right 
book, make out the true statement, 
and deliver this to the adjutant, 
who will lay it on the commanding 
officer’s ane table, where 
it will be signed, sometimes without 
being examined. 

Then there are periodical returns 
required by the general of the dis- 
trict (an old gentleman presently to 
be alluded to), of changes that have 
taken place within a recent period, 
of the exact condition of the regi- 
ment, its numbers and distribution, 
the number of its parades, and the 
nature of the instruction, of crimes 
recently committed, &c.; so that we 
may say also of the orderly room 
that it is an institution from which 
certificates doing the work of per- 
sonal supervision are issued, for 
the satieiestion of general officers. 
Finally, it is to be observed that 
nothing can be obtained for the 
regiment from any government 
store without the signature of the 
commanding officer to the form of 
application—that this latter, accor- 
ding to the nature of the demand, 
is drawn up either by the quarter- 
master-sergeant, or by the pay- 
master-sergeant, and that it is pre- 
sented hereto be laid on the colonel’s 
table, where it is signed. Now for 
a peep into the workshops, for we 
have no time to lose. 

We enter the tailor’s shop, and 
see eight or ten men busy with 
their needles, some of them making 
and mending for officers, some of 
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them for privates. In comes the 
orderly subaltern. ‘ All right?’ he 
exclaims. ‘ All right,’ answers the 
master tailor. The  subaltern 
makes his exit, so do we. 

We pass with him into the 
armourer’s shop, where we see piles 
of muskets, stocks without barrels, 
and barrels without stocks. Here 
is the armourer, here the armourer’s 
assistant. But here, except in a 
few regiments, NEVER ARE THE 
OTHER sotpreRs. Of late indeed 
an order having been issued that the 
officers shall instruct their men out 
of a catechism ‘On the musket,’ a 
former order that the men be taught 
to clean their arms under the super- 
intendence of the armourer, has 
been partially acted on. The cate- 
chising is done, however, only after 
a fashion, and the soldiers are as 
ignorant as ever of the mechanism 
of their pieces. Should the armourer 
and his assistant, therefore, have to 
go into hospital, or be in any way non- 
effective, the whole business of the 
making and mending of arms would 
be at a stand still till they came out 
of it. However, we have no time 
to wait longer with the armourer, 
for our subaltern, having contented 
himself with the magic inquiry, 
‘All right?’ is half way across the 
square. 

We follow, and manageto come up 
with him as he reaches the surgery. 
He walks through the wards now at 
aleisurely pace, and asks, ‘Have you 
any complaints?’ a question which 
is not answered, though the non- 
reply to it does not, according to 
the adage, signify consent. The 
officer happens to know no one of 
the men whom he-thus addresses. 
He adds the question, however, to 
one or two of them, ‘ Well, my man, 
howare you?’ or, ‘What's the matter, 
my man?’ The brief and indifferent 
mode of answering which questions 
plainly indicates that this is but 
a part of the daily routine, and no 
proof that he takes particular in- 
terest in the individuals of whom 
he inquires. Three minutes are 

ast: the subaltern having left the 
ospital, it becomes us to quit it too. 
e makes a hurried visit to the 
school now, whither, for the rea- 
sons above stated, we will not 
follow him. He saw the men’s 
dinners at one o'clock, hurrying 
through the barrack rooms much as 
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he did at breakfast ; in like manner 
he will visit them at supper hour, 
which is six o'clock, and after- 
wards will enter the kitchens, where 
he will see the cooks for the week, 
and may observe the package of 
groceries just brought up from the 
town, destined for to-morrow’s con- 
sumption. It may be he will even 
look into the coppers, in which a 
uniform process of cooking proceeds 
from one year’s end to another. 
At sunset he will inspect the 
eat. by which is meant a num- 

er of men forbidden to pass out of 
barracks, like their comrades, and 
ready at any moment to appear 
under arms if they should happen 
to be required; he has seen the regi- 
mental guard, and will see it again 
at midnight. He will dine mean- 
while, and at tattoo beating, or 
rather when it is over, will ascertain 
from the company orderlies if the 
men are present in barracks. And 
to-morrow our subaltern will send in 
his report to the captain of the day, 
for the colonel’s information, certify- 
ing that everything has proceeded, 
as we admit was the case, with re- 
gard to good order and military 
discipline. Let us now quit the 
barracks, and condensing as much 
as possible the observations which 
remain to us, review in a more 
general way the regimental system. 


A regiment, which we have taken 
at ten companies, each of one 
hundred men, is, we have seen, to 
all intents and purposes a separate 
military command. The colonel 
does, indeed, report the state of his 
battalion periodically to the general 
commanding the district, and to the 
Horse-Guards; but he is left to 
carry on the tactical instruction of 
his officers and men much as he 
a within the limits of the 

arrack yard, and by the aid of a 
book of field exercise, which none of 
them ever read. There is another 
book—The Queen’s Requlations—a 
miscellany of orders which have 
been issued from time to time 
by various commanders-in-chief; 
but it contains no explanation of the 
mode of paying a company, and 
gives the reader but a meagre notion 


of the interior economy of a regi- 


ment. Fields are here and there 
hired by government for the purpose 
of exercising the troops, but when 
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the colonel has marched his bat- 
talion to one of them—a mile, per- 
haps, from the barracks—he is con- 
tented to practise at random a set 
of disjointed evolutions, identically 
the same which he practises in the 
barrack-yard. The difference, in 
fact, is simply between grass and 
gravel; between a march in line, of 
which the cadence of the men’s ste 
is little audible, and the same an 
in which the measured pace is heard, 
and the men ‘dress to each other,’ 
guided as much by the ear as they 
are by the touch. Itis the sergeant- 
major, overlooked by the adjutant, 
who instructs the battalion; and 
the instructors of its component 
parts, the companies, are the zon- 
commissioned officers. Officers ap- 
pear on parade day after day 2 
to give words of command, which 
the non-commissioned officers have 
instructed the men how to obey. 
Faults committed on parade—faults 
of motion, or pace, or gait—are 
rarely noticed by the officers, but 
the men are frequently punished for 
them by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers. It is strictly true to say, 
therefore, that the battalion, con- 
sidered as the unit of a brigade, is 
not instructed at all; and that the 
companies, considered as the units 
of a battalion, though practised in 
their field duties by their captains, 
under the eye of the colonel, have 
been taught and organized, instruc- 
ted to handle their arms, march, 
wheel, &c., by the non-commissioned 
officers. If the colonel happens to 
be fond of drill, he will personally 
take a part, of course, in this ele- 
mentary instruction; but he more 
generally manceuvres the battalion 
for an hour or so, just as you might 
ride your horse about a field, or 
throw a ball into the air, or fire off 
a gun with the object of seeing if 
the charge would explode, but with- 
out any intention of hitting a mark. 
He instructs neither his officers, his 
men, nor himself. 

2. There are in a regiment, we 
perceive, three distinct classes—viz., 
the officers, the non-commissioned 
officers, and the privates. Theoreti- 
cally, it is the first class, assisted by. 
the second, which ministers to the 
wants of the third; but, practically, 
it is the second which ministers to 
all the wants of the third, and to 
some of those of the first. For in- 
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stance, all that a colonel need know 
of drill, he learned when he was an 
ensign from the sergeant-major. 
Any knowledge a subaltern picks 
up of the characters of his 
men he obtains from the colour- 
sergeant of his company. Any 
knowledge he acquires of the mode 
of keeping the men’s accounts he 
obtains, if he happens to be 
curious, from the same individual. 
Is he asked a question about his 
men? it is to the sergeant he goes 
for the answer he must give. Does 
he want aservant? it is the sergeant 
who is appealed to to point out a man 
of good Ramat al sharp wit. 

3. As the science of commanding 
an army may be defined generally, 
as ‘the knowledge of how to bring 
your troops in fighting condition to 
the true strategical point of the 
theatre of the war, a how to fight 
them when arrived there,’ so the 
science of commanding a regiment 
or a company may be defined gene- 
rally, as ‘the knowledge of how to 
regulate the messing, the pay, and 
the control in quarters of the men, 
so that they may appear upon parade 
in good health, well-equipped, and 
with a cheerful mind; and when 
te have thus got them there, 
10w to use them; if a company, as 
a company ; if a battalion, as a bat- 
talion.’ We have seen that in the 
second important point, given a 
well-equipped, healthy, obediently- 
disposed body of men, how to exer- 
cise them as a battalion, our com- 
manding officers fail :—it is not too 
much to assert, that in the well- 
equipping, per subsisting, and 
regulating the daily pay of the men 
(a matter intimately connected with 
the discipline of a regiment), our 
officers generally play only a secon- 
dary part. In point of fact, the busi- 
ness of a regiment, considered in the 
aggregate, is carried on, in three 
separate departments, by three staff- 
sergeants, two of whom are almost 
always the guides rather than the 
assistants of their immediate supe- 
riors. The orderly-room sergeant 
keeps most of the regimental books, 
makes out all the returns, and knows 
better than any one else the where- 
abouts and personal history of each 
individual soldier. He is rather 
the guide than the assistant of the 
adjutant, who is, however, not the 
executive only, but the prompter 
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often of the colonel. The pay- 
master-sergeant again looks to the 
aggregate claims of the regiment 
for pay and allowances, and checks 
the counter-claims advanced by the 
Secretary-at-War; heis much more 
frequently the guide than the 
assistant of the paymaster. And 
the quartermaster, who has _pro- 
bably risen from the ranks, attends, 
assisted by his sergeant, to the 
aggregate wants of the regiment, in 
the shape of clothing (got from the 
colonel), necessaries (got from a 
commercial house), and rations (fur- 
nished daily by the contractor); and, 
when the route comes, in the shape 
of carriage of its baggage. The 
weight of this he calculates, and 
is aie cognisant of. Now that 
troops move nearly always by rail, 
he usually contracts for its con- 
veyance, and thus we have not an 
officer in the army accustomed to 
note, even occasionally, the number 
of horses and carts required by a 
battalion on the march. ‘The 


colonel’s signature is placed to the 
different requisitions and vouchers 
required from the above depart- 
ments, but the colonel himself may 
be utterly incompetent to draw up 


these returns, and is, indeed, in some 
cases so to a degree which is almost 
incredible. He could no more give 
a general idea, such as we have here 
given, of the business of his regi- 
ment, than he could skilfully ma- 
neuvre eight or ten thousand 
men. By degrees, he gets to 
know it in parts, but a clear, 
comprehensive grasp of it you 
rarely find in him. So little are our 
officers accustomed, and so unneces- 
sary for their credit is it that the 
should accustom themselves, to thin 
on the duties of their subordinates, 
or minister immediately to the in- 
struction and wants of their men. 
4. And as the business of the re- 
giment is conducted departmentally 
by the staff-sergeants, so the busi- 
ness of the companies is conducted 
almost entirely the colour and 
pay-sergeants. The captain’s sig- 
nature is required indeed to certain 
vouchers and returns, but it is the 
sergeant who leads the industrious 
life, and performs the duties by the 
daily doing of which he acquires 
such a knowledge of the condition, 
character, and distribution of the 
men of the company as enables him, 
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when called upon, to draw up these 
returns. Is a state wanted? the 
sergeant is sent for to make it out. 
Is a man to be discharged, and his 
account closed? the sergeant, who 
has kept the diary of his expenses, 
sets down and aici the items, 
finds the total, and strikes the ba- 
lance. So that our officers are as 
little trained to be men of business, 
as they are to be scientific sol- 
diers. 

The regimental system breaks 
down then as much in barracks, as 
regards the officers, as it fails on the 
= Then what is it that is or 

as been good that deserves praise ? 
or what is that which has been mis- 
taken for the result of the regimental 
om but which is really some- 
thing existing not in consequence 
but in despite of it? We will an- 
swer. 

That which was a good result of 
the regimental system (alas! neither 
in the United Kingdom nor in the 
Mediterranean can we any longer 
point to it), was the extreme steadi- 
ness and fine appearance of our re- 
giments on parade. Taken there, 
and considered as forces to resist or 
to launch against an enemy, our 
regiments were perfect. Transport 
them from Hyde Park to the posi- 
tion of the Alma; conceive that each 
is commanded by a colonel capable 
of moving his battalion in brigade ; 
grant that every brigade has an 
efficient brigadier and every division 
an able general—all which means, 
imagine that all the superior officers 
have turned their minds to the study 
of tactics ; have been military poets, 
so to speak, and practical men at the 
same time; have mused in solitude 
over the field operations of famous 
commanders ; have, bya process of 
mental induction of the emergencies, 
accidents, causes of partial failure, 
causes of recovery from apparent 
defeat and of ultimate success ; have 
— thus the great principles of 
the art of commanding troops on a 
day of battle, and are on the look- 
out therefore for these emergencies ; 
the brigadier, in command of a re- 
serve, for the moment when he must 
launch it, perhaps without an order, 
on the enemy ; the general of divi- 
sion, carrying all before him, for the 
moment when a reserve of the enemy 
shall menace his advancing troops 
with imminent defeat ;—given all 
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these able superior officers, with an 
intelligent staff to carry their orders, 
and our battalions will move on in 
an unwavering line, and with an 
unfaltering pace, and go through 
whatever evolutions may be neces- 
sary to carry the position, as calmly 
as though they were being reviewed 
by the Queen. This impassibility, 
as the French term it, is undoubt- 
edly the result, in part, of the regi- 
mental system. Let it be observed, 
however, that it is the consequence, 
not of the daily parade at which the 
officers attend, Dat of those other 

arades in which the battalion has 

een formed by the adjutant, the 
sergeant-major, and the senior non- 
commissioned officers. Above all, 
let it be noted that this invaluable 
quality of steadiness, besides being 
traceable to the courage of our race, 
—and it might be equally well at- 
tained were our regiments the units 
of brigades and divisions, — was 
the result of the carcful grounding 
of the soldier in his drill. Until 
within the last twelve months there 
was no fixed time in which a recruit 
must be finished off and placed in 
the ranks. The utmost care was 
taken, on the contrary, that he 
should be well set up, march accu- 
rately, and handle 3 arms with 
skill before joining the formed sol- 
diers. Hence anawkward man was 
a noticeable object, and if such a 
one, through oversight, joined the 
ranks of a regiment, he was at once 
remanded to the recruits’ squad. 
A marked difference was thus drawn 
between the smart soldier and the 
unfinished one. The recruits per- 
ceived this, and its effect was to 
make them both emulous to learn 
their drill and prone to regard with 
respect their elder comrades. Nor 
did a desire to be instructed by their 
comrades in things appertaining to 
equipment and smartness, constitute 
the whole result of this marked pro- 
bationary course. In other matters 
—matters connected with the con- 
tentment of the men in barracks— 
the old soldiers guided the young. 
And a colonel, when desirmg to 
recal his regiment from a course of 
debauchery, to which they are all 
(and we imagine in all services), ini 
some measure, periodically prone— 
as when they go into new quarters 
and make new acquaintances, or at 
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the feast of Christmas or holiday 
time of the New Year—would ap- 
peal to his veterans, and rarely ap- 
peal to them in vain, to control 
their own conduct, and influence 
that of their comrades. All this is 
ignored now, however ; and unless 
a recent order be rescinded, we are 
likely not only to see our regiments 
less steady and smart than of yore, 
but we shall find them probably 
far less contented. Jt is required 
that every soldier be dismissed 
drill after a training of forty days. 
The result is already visible in the 
scarecrow ranks of our skeleton 
depéts and regiments, and the con- 
sequence must be that the drills, 
which were always uninteresting, 
must be more frequent now, and 
more tedious than ever. Policy 
would point to the well grounding 
of the recruits, and the forbearing 
afterwards to harass them by con- 
tinuous elementary instruction. 
Now, however, that the distinction 
between the ranks and the recruits 
has been virtually annulled, we may 
look for repeated drills of the most 
monotonous nature, for the discon- 
tent of the older soldiers, and for 
the cessation of that healthy influ- 
ence which they have heretofore 
exercised over the young. 

A second good result of the regi- 
mental system is observable in the 
contentment with which the men 
abide by the decision of their officers 
in disputes with one another, or com- 
plaints which they sometimes make 

inst non-commissioned officers. 
ot brought in contact with the 
rivates in such a way as to have 
fis temper ruffled, or to discover the 
minute traits and peculiarities of 
their characters, our officer is an 
unprejudiced judge, if not owe a 
wise one. Apt he is—indeed, it 
could not be otherwise, completely 
relying, as he does, on his sergeant 
for all information as to the ranks— 
apt he is,in some cases, to be wantin 
in the moral firmness which shoul 
lead him to take the part of the sol- 
dier against his superior. But even 
when he fails in this, even when he 
sends the soldier away, the sergeant 
remaining unrebuked for some ob- 
vious fault of temper or judgment, 
the man acquiesces. He knows that 
his officer has acted in a fair spirit, 
however erroneously, and for this 
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reason, as well as because he knows 
him to be a gentleman, and respects 
him as such, and is ignorant of those 
minor traits of his character alread 
alluded to, traits which create anti- 
pathies, the smaller veins of the 
character or manners which would 
be laid open to him, were he to as- 
sociate or be brought too closely in 
contact with his officer; for these 
reasons he acquiesces respectfully, 
and generally cheerfully. 

The above, comelilie the last 

oint, seem the results of our pecu- 
ie system, and can hardly be too 
much valued. There is another 
point in which our service is, we 
suspect, superior to any in Europe, 
oud at all events in which it is not 
to be surpassed. We cannot attri- 
bute this, however, merely to the 
regimental system ; we are disposed 
to give part at least of the credit to 
that system of purchase which has 
been so blindly attacked of late. 
Do away with this entirely, and it 
is to be feared that electioneering 
influence; or, in other words, 
bribery and corruption, will bring 
into our service the scions of those 
Frail families which belong neither 
to the aristocracy, the plutocracy, 
the gentry, nor the ceabeohiiiis 
middle classes of the country. Now 
to the fact of our officers being 
gentlemen in the liberal sense of the 
term (a sense which would include 
the members of the medical and 
commissariat departments) we attri- 
bute the unbounded confidence of the 
soldiers in their honour. Who ever 
heard of a captain defrauding his 
men of their rights, either by over- 
charge on their necessaries or with- 
holding their pay? It is true, in- 
deed, that it would be very difficult 
to do so and remain undetected. 
But is it not much that they are 
never even suspected? You cannot 
give similar praise to the non-com- 
missioned officers. Instances occur, 
and very frequently occur, so fre- 
quently as to give ample proof of the 
laxity with which company. com- 
manders superintend the payment 
of their men ; instances very often 
occur of a sergeant making off with 
£40 or £50, which had been in- 
trusted to him by an officer, con- 
trary to the rules of the service. 
Unbounded confidence on the part 
of the soldiers in the honour of their 
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officers is, then, a third good result 
attained under the regimental sys- 
tem. Note, however, that this is 
not to be attributed to any virtue 
in the regimental system, as distin- 
guished ma a divisional one, but 
to the birth and station in society of 
our officers, raising them as these 
do at once above suspicion of fraud 
and above temptation to it. 

It must be admitted however that 
by the regimental system all possi- 
ble recautions are taken against 
fraud. Thus when the quartermaster 
receives a supply of necessaries for 
the regiment, the captains assemble 
at a board, examine the merchant's 
invoice, ask the opinion of the soldier 
as to the quality of the goods, and 
draw up a written report for the 
information of the colonel. In this 
they recommend the prices to be 
charged; and the latter, receiving 
the colonel’s approval, are pub- 
lished to the regiment in the book 
of orders. Again: The provisions 
not contracted for by government 
are obtained daily from the neigh- 
bouring tradesmen; and a diary is 
kept by the men themselves of the 
amount obtained, and the number 
of. soldiers who consume them; 
while, with regard to his pocket- 
money, by keeping an account of 
the sums he receives daily, the 
soldier can check the charge which 
may be made against him at the 
endof the month. It is a fact how- 
ever that the men are not generally 
given to this habit of reckoning 
their receipts and expenditure, nor, 
we may remark, is there anything 
marvellous in the circumstance ; 
the absence of such provident ways 
having been anohalie the main 
cause, in many cases, of the ex- 
change of the artisan’s jacket for the 
red coat. In the matter of pocket 
money, then, a private might cer- 
tainly be defrauded by the indi- 
vidual who kept his accounts. Well, 
therefore, it is, that in the event of 
this person—the pay-sergeant — 
falling under the suspicion of the 
men, the honour of the captain will 
remain unimpaired, and his decision 
be appealed to with unabated trust. 

The length of our article warns 
us now that we must hurry to an 
end. Before summing up, however, 
and making—without entering into 
argument to vindicate their wisdom 
LL 
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—our suggestions of reform, one 
word about the general of the dis- 
trict. The United Kingdom, our 
readers are of course aware, is 
divided into. military provinces. 
Regiments pass in and out of these, 
the general officer retaining his post 
for, it may be, five years. He is 
supposed minutely to inspect the 
battalion once every six months, in 
order to ascertain the fitness of the 
colonel for comman:’, and the mili- 
tary qualities of all his officers. This 
is the idea, the theory—the practice 
is a farce. As the time draws near 
for the half-yearly inspection, the 
drills of the regiment become more 
frequent. A grand teetotum affair 
is generally rehearsed two or three 
times at least ; and at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the eventful day, 
accompanied by an aide-de-camp, 
generally either his son or nephew, 
an old gentleman, often infirm, 
makes his appearance. He rides 
down the line amid a sound of drums 
and fifes, admires the appearance of 
the battalion, and takes his position 
at the central flag. The regiment 
marches past in open column, and 
subsequently practises the rehearsed 
formations under cover of as much 
blank cartridge as can be brought 
to emit fire and smoke in the face 
of the venerable inspecting general. 
By and bye, the line is again 
formed, the ranks are opened, the 
band strikes up, the men ap- 
proach in slow time, the crowd 
gapes, the bayonets glisten, the 
word is given to halt, the bat- 
talion presents arms to the sound of 
‘God save the Queen,’ and the aged 
general, lifting his cocked hat from 
his. head, exposes to the winds his 
scant white hairs, puts his horse to 
a trot, appears for the moment abso- 
lutely brisk, and, riding towards the 
commanding officer, assures him that 
his regiment is oneof the finest in the 
service. Then he goes totheorderly- 
room, and inspects the various hese 
of record; and to-morrow he will 
report to the Horse-Guards that her 
Majesty's Indispensables are not to 
be excelled. 

Such a joke! The colour-sergeants 
have presented their captains with 
cards containing answers to ques- 
tions which the general may - 
sibly put—as, for instance, L How 
many married men have you got in 
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your company, Captain So-and-so?’ 
or, ‘ What was the amount of your 
company's debt last month?’ or, 
‘iow much money have you got 
in the savings bank?’ Questions 
rarely put, however, and the accurate 
answering of which would prove 
nothing as to the ability of the 
officers. Then each officer holds in 
his hand the books of regulations, 
though whether he ever reads them 
is a matter which is not inquired 
into. Enoughif the general sees that 
the officers possess them; enough 
that he beholds, without examining 
it, a package of books, covered 
neatly with thick white paper, and 
bound by the same tape and iden- 
tical knot which bound them at the 
last inspection. Such is the sur- 
veillance exercised over our regi- 
ments! Such is the interest taken 
in the individual merits of our 
officers! Such is the mode by 
which we prove that a colonel 1s 
not an idiot, and that his officers 
are not all the Captain Carelesses 
and Lieutenant Easys whom we 
have sketched in this article, and 
who, although not the representa- 
tives of the best of their order (yet 
frequently capital and even clever 
fellows), are the legitimate offspring 
of the regimental system! 

We have been. writing, it will be 
remembered, of a regiment as it 
may be seen in England—not as it 
stands after a long sea voyage and 
twelve months’ service in the eamp 
and field. Let us not therefore be 
told that, in speaking as we do of 
our regime officers, we ignore 
either the bravery, the zeal, or the 
comradeship with the-r men, of the 
noble fellows in the Crimea. We 
have said that our officers are gen- 
tlemen; and Mr. Disraeli was not 
very wide of the mark when, in 
seconding the vote of thanks im 
the House of Commons, he spoke 
of the ancient bravery of Englisb- 
men when led by their traditionary 
chiefs. We do not forget, indeed, 
that an officer second only to the 
Duke of Wellington—if in genius 
second to him—pronounced that it 
was the poor gentleman who made 
the best officer. By traditionary 
chiefs we understand therefore not 
merely the Howards and Somersets, 
but the gentlemen of England con- 
sidered im the most comprehensive 
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sense. ‘There lies, we believe, the 
secret of our invincibility; and 
hence it results that for the re- 
cruiting of our officers mainly 
from the ranks we are no advo- 
cates. But if we wanted proof 
that these ‘ traditionary chiefs’ are 
not so trained as to be men of pro- 
vident or business-like minds, and 
that there is no security tor our ob- 
taining such, either as commanders 
of regiments or on the staff—much 
less as commanders of brigades, 
divisions, or corps d’armée—it is to 
the Crimea we would point for it. 
That, however, is unnecessary ; 
common consent admits the justice 
of the charge; and it remains for us 
therefore only to sum up the defects 
of the regimental system, and to in- 
dicate, without arguing them, the 
measures of reform required. 


DEFEcTs. 


t. A regiment is not accustomed 
to regard itself as the unit of a 
brigade. 

2. The officers are taught at the 
usual morning parade nothing more 
than the elementary matter, learnt 
when they were ensigns, of com- 
manding a company as the unit of a 
battalion; and the effect of this 
morning parade in many regiments 
is, on the whole, to undermine the 
steadiness acquired at other parades, 
under the eye of the adjutant and 
sergeant-major. 

3. Whether the officers are ac- 
quainted at all with the names, cha- 
racters, original traits, and present 
distribution of the men of their 
companies, depends upon their 
having as a colonel a man who, 
having bestowed thought on the 
science of commanding troops. exer- 
cises over them the influence of a 
superior mind. For the nature and 
limited extent of the duties per- 
formed by the officers, especially 
by the subalterns, are such that 
they in no way induce an acquaint- 
ance with the above subjects. While 
their general intelligence and zeal 
depend thus upon the character of 
their colonel, the chances are against, 
rather than in favour of, his pos- 
session of the qualities of a com- 
mander. A gentlemanlike person 


with the smallest quantity of brains, 
if he happen to succeed to a regiment 
lately been commanded 


which 
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by a superior person, or is happy in 
its s and colour-sergeants, will 
get on as smoothly from year’s end 
to year’s end as the Duke of Wel- 
lington or Sir Charles Napier. 

4. The officers instruct neither 
their men nor themselves. The 
morning parade over, and no court- 
martial or board happening te sit, 
the remainder of the day is usuall 
wasted. Their incomes Solent fixed, 
they have not the motive or impulse 
to labour which men of business 
have; and the incomes of their men 
being also fixed, and the wants of 
their men systematically provided 
for, the ho in no way lean on 
them for either sympathy or sup- 
port. Here and there a married 
man will want an advance of money, 
and it is always given with a liberal 
hand. But there is absolutely no 
opportunity for the officers. to culti- 
vate with their men relations at. all 
analogous to those between master 
and workman, or landlord and 
tenant. 

5. The effect of this is seen in the 
total waste of the intellects, the 
energies, and in many cases the 
hearts, of our officers. It varies with 
the condition of the regiment. 
Take a young regiment; even the 
captains who have come to consider 
their corps as their home, and their 
companies as their care, know 
almost nothing of their men. Take 
a regiment that has been five years 
at home, or two or three years in 
the Mediterranean ; the simple fact 
that he has lived a certain time in 
the same barracks with his men, 
makes a captain in some measure 
acquainted with them. It is then 
that a regiment is most efficient: for 
the ranks are in the prime of man- 
hood, and the companies are homo- 
geneous. Such was the condition of 
the g2nd regiment, for example, 
when the system of volunteering did 
in its ranks, by the stroke of the 
adjutant-general’s pen, the work of 
a bloody battle or a raging epidemic. 
Such was the condition of other 
regiments similarly treated, and of 
which we must inform Lord Pan- 
mure, who spoke lately of the tem- 
porary inconvenience, and of its 
aving disappeared, that they have 
not yet recovered, and are not.likel 
soon to recover, from the blow whic 
they received. With aan of 
LL 
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their men departed the hopes of the 
officers of those regiments to achieve 
distinction in their profession ; and 
behind that flower remained the 
ungrateful office of training recruits 
from the plough, with the pos- 
sibility of their being decoyed from 
the colours which they had hoped 
to guard. To this system of volun- 
teering, indeed, and to the order 
which succeeded it, to limit the in- 
struction of the recruit to forty 
days; to the breaking up, in fact, 
of the picked regiments, in place 
of forming them into the nucleus 
of a corps of reserve, and to the 
upturning of the British army’s 
steadiness, we may yet have to trace 
a period of humiliation and dismay 
—of defeat abroad and turbulence at 
home. 

6. Though our soldiers are taught 
to march accurately, and handle 
their arms, their inventive faculties 
are not sharpened, nor is their 
knowledge of trades turned to any 
account. They are as dependent as 
children, and take them out of 
barracks almost as helpless. Ten 


or twelve tailors, and in some _ 


ments as many shoemakers, the 
armourer-sergeant and his assist- 
ant, constitute the body of regi- 
mental workmen. Pioneers, in- 
deed, there are, either permanent 
or temporary, but their implements 
and accoutrements are meant chiefly 
for show; and to sweep with a 
broom and trundle a barrow are all 
that is necessary for the fulfilment 
of their duties. Thus, then, the 
craftsmanship of the ranks being 
neglected, on they take to the 
life of the camp, our regiments have 
everything to learn except marching, 
and the manual and platoon exercise. 

7. ‘ The art of war,’ writes Jomini, 
in the preface of his latest work, ‘is 
composed really of six parts. The 
political considerations; strategy, or 
the art of well-directing masses on 
the theatre of the war; tactics on a 
large scale, having to do with great 
battles ; Za logistique, or the prac- 
tical application of the art of moving 
armies; the art of the engineer, 
which has to do with the attack and 
defence of places ; ‘ tactics of detail.’ 
In order to be a good officer of in- 
fantry, cavalry, or artillery, it is 
unnecessary, he says, to know them 
all. But to become a general—a 
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distinguished officer of the superior 
a knowledge, he adds, is 
indispensable. Happy are they, he 
concludes, who possess it, and the 
governments which are wise enough 
to a them in their proper places.’ 

he regimental system brings to 
our officers no knowledge whatever 
on the science thus defined ; and if 
any of them be so happy as, despite 
of discouragements, to have mastered 
it, the government has not been so 
fortunate as to ‘put them in their 
proper places.’ 


THE MEASURES WE PROPOSE. 


We have said that common 
consent admitted the justice of 
the charge, that ‘our traditionary 
chiefs,’ meaning the officers of our 
army, are deficient in ny 
business ability. It may be replied, 
indeed it has been objected by one 
who has been looking over our 
shoulder, that the regimental officers 
in the Crimea have done their duty 
well, and that only in the ‘asic, 
commissariat, and transport depart- 
ments have errors been committed. 
That our regimental officers have 
behaved as well as was possible in 
the great battles and prolonged siege 
duties which have marked the cam- 
paign in the Crimea, we are the very 
ast to deny. We submit, however, 
that the proceedings of the English 
army at Alma constituted a mere 
rush upon the enemy’s batteries ; 
all maneuvring or anything like 
combination being dispensed with 
(while the fight of Inkermann was 
the sheerest mélée of battalions and 
companies) ; and that on the other 
iad the six months of inaction in 
Turkey may have had the effect of 
aceustoming the regiments to act 
together in brigade, and the army to 
become thus homogeneous. ut 
we cannot allow, after all, that the 
ability of the officers, except by out- 
post duty in the trenches and else- 
where, has been put yet to a fair 
trial; and, again, we cannot ignore 
the fact that a few regiments have 
throughout suffered less than the 
greater part of the army, showing 

roof that where the superior person 
Ses been in command of a battalion, 
regimental care has done much to- 
wards mitigating the effect of 
governmental and staff mismanage- 
ment. Let it be remembered that 
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there has been no marching in the 
Crimea, except that flank march, the 
disorder of which was notoriously 
such that a division of Russians, 
well handled, might have destroyed 
the whole British force. There has 
been no manceuvring in front of an 
enemy. There has been neither a 
retreat nor a pursuit. There has 
been no co-operative force, the ac- 
curate timing of the movement of 
which might be essential to the 
carrying out a combined plan of 
attack. There has been no seizing 
of a strategetical point in the theatre 
of the war, like that of Augsburg or 
Donawart, by Ney, in 1805. Sir 
De Lacy Evans’s skilful action ex- 
cepted, all has been bull-dog fighting 
and bull-dog obstinacy, with a few 
cases of smart skirmishing, and 
handling of a sub-division or com- 
pany in front of a superior foree— 
proof which we did not require to 
convince us, that among 5000 
officers there were many capable 
of manceuvring with skill and cool- 
ness a mere handful of troops. 
We still deny then that even in 
respect to the field duties of 
brigades and divisions, proof has 
been given yet that our regimental 
system has produced good results. 
oking, indeed, to the confusion at 
Inkermann, we should say that there 
was proof it had produced the worst. 
And, again, whatever mobility 
may Now be shown by our army in 
the Crimea, it must be borne in 
mind that twelve months have 
elapsed since the regiments were 
brought together, and that that 
most impressive of schoolmasters, 
SUFFERING, has been busy at work 
during allthis time. Nodoubtve 
many officers have profited by their 
observation of how war ought Not 
to be conducted. In truth, they 
have had little else to do when not 
on duty in the trenches. Observa- 
tion and reflection have therefore 
fitted many of them, we can con- 
ceive, to fill the staff situations, 
now or lately held By MEN UTTERLY 
INCOMPETENT, BUT WHO HAD BEEN 
TRAINED BY THE REGIMENTAL 
SysTteEM. We repeat, then, that 
there exists nothing better than 
negative proof that the army is in 
the aggregate mobile in the field; 
and we deny that, however mobile 
it may now prove itself, this will be 
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the result of the REGIMENTAL 
system. We are strongly of 
opinion, moreover, that aan we 
have been so placed, as to look 
down on the camp before Sebasto- 
pol any day during the last six 
months, we should have seen, in the 
bewilderment of the great majority 
of commanding officers and their 
subordinates, ample proof that the 
habit induced by the regimental 
system, of blindly relying upon the 
non-commissioned officers for all 
information, and the carrying out 
of all measures connected with the 
distribution and subsistence of their 
men, had engendered great helpless- 
ness in the emergency of unlooked- 
for sickness, bad roads, an unusual 
demand for men for duty, and want 
of store-houses and provision-depots, 
immediately at hand. 

Having premised this, we comethen 
to the proposals of our measures of 
reform. We wish that we had suffi- 
cient space to devote to the proper 
development of this part of our sub- 
ject. Our non-professional readers 
will bear in mind, however, that the 
main object of our article has been 
to show them the working of the 
regimental system. We had there- 
fore to point out the nature of the 
work done, and the people who do 
it; and we are conscious that in the 
performance of this task, we have 
dwelt much upon the importance of 
the duties of the non-commissioned 
officers, as compared to those of the 
officers. It seems necessary to say, 
therefore, that this was the in- 
evitable result of the demonstra- 
tion, that ‘the regimental system 
TEACHES LITTLE, and that THAT 
LITTLE is learnt rather by the 
non-commissioned, than by the 
commissioned officers.’ It will be 
seen from what follows, (and want 
of space alone justifies us in dis- 
missing this part of our subject so 
summarily,) that it is not by altera- 
tion but > superstructure, not by 
taking from the duties of the non- 
commissioned officers, but by addin 
to those of the officers, that we wis 
to restore the balance. It is a pro- 
fessional esprit (something more in- 
tellectual and elevating than esprit 
de corps, much as that is to be 
valued) that we wish to raise up. 
We want to engender NEW HaBITS 
among our officers. We wish to 
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develope their minds, and thus to 
induce them to CONVINCE THEM- 
SELVeEs of the superior pleasures of 
the intellect, as compared to those 
of the senses. In a word, we wish 
to get them to look beyond the bar- 
rack yard and barrack room, not to 
concentrate their attention on, and 
within these, as the non-commis- 
sioned officers do. Our proposals, 
however, will speak best for them- 
selves : ‘here they are :— 

Organize the British army into 
corps, divisions, and brigades, like 
the armies of continental nations ; 
let the colonial reliefs proceed by 
divisions, and let the embarkation 
and disembarkation be carried on 
as if in front of an enemy. Con- 
centrate the divisions as much as 
possible always, and regularly every 
summer, in camps of instruction. 
Be careful how you take any large 
number of officers from the ranks 
as at — constituted ; but as 
it is desirable that the non-com- 
missioned officers should continue 
to perform the duties which they 
now perform, and as these, we 
have seen, are laborious, increase 
the pay and pension of the non- 
commissioned officers, and accom- 
modate them better in barracks 
Give indeed an increase of pay to all 
ranks, as well as better accommoda- 
tion generally in barracks ; let there 
be day-rooms for the men, libraries 
where they can study, and gymnasia 
and fields of exercise, where they 
can both amuse and invigorate 
themselves. Do not bring the offi- 
cers into too rough contact with the 
men by obliging them to be con- 
stantly in the soldiers’ rooms, or you 
will open to the two classes what we 
have termed the minuter veins of 
their characters and manners, and 
you will deprive the soldier of his 
conviction that the officer is in- 
capable of a prejudice. It is not 
by converting our officers into drill 
or pay-sergeants thai we shall make 
them the efficient leaders of their 
men. Burke has prem us an index 
to a more philosophiesi policy in the 
axiom, ‘The degree of estimation in 
which any profession is held be- 
comes the standard of the opinion 
in which the professors hold them- 
selves.’ To the sovereign and the 
legislature, and indeed to society at 
large, we look to raise this standard. 
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No fear but that, that once effected, 
we shall find in our officers, however 
they may depute the details of duty 
to their subordinates, the genuine 
overseers of their soldiers. Moreover 
to perform the dutieswhich they now 
perform raises thenon-commissioned 
officers alike in their own estima. 
tion and in the estimation of their 
men. Therefore do not interfere 
with these. Fora certain period after 
joining his regiment, however, let 
an cer attend all roll-calls, and, 
in fact, be at the side of the ser- 
geant in the performance of all 
duties. There is always one non- 
commissioned officer to be found 
who has the feelings, if not the 
manners of a gentleman, and who 
would thus have the requisite tact 
to instruct a subaltern without losing 
his place. By forming corps of 
instruction you will bring into play 
the craftsmanship of the ranks, 
road, and ditch-making, carpentry, 
joinery, and mason’s work, bridge- 
building, fascine making. All this 
will be superintended by the officers, 
who thus, as well as from the habit 
of explaining to the men the object 
of the maneuvres performed, will 
come to know and take interest in 
them. But above all, by rewarding 
labour, endeavour to rebuke idle- 
ness; and youth being the pernod 
when the passions are strongest, 
and a life of industry and object most 
essential to their control, place 
within reach of the younger officers, 
the means of imstruction in the 
various branches of their art. It is 
unnecessary to convert a barrack 
into a school, and it would in fact 
be impossible. But establish a mili- 
tary university, permit officers to 
study at it, and give no staff appoint- 
ment to one who has not taken from 
it ® certificate of his attainments. 
And as only a limited number can 
be spared for any long period from 
their regiment, let those who are 
obliged or who prefer to remain 
with their soldiers, and who have 
qualified themselves in their bar- 
rack room, attend at the university 
examination, and take out the certi- 
ficate. For great skill or gallantry 


in the field indeed, make an ex- 


‘ ception from this rule ; we are writ- 


ing, however, our readers must re- 
collect, on the subject of training an 
army for war, not of the rule by 
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which to judge or reward officers 
once they are embarked in it. 

We think it not unlikely that we 
should find im this class the ablest 
of all our officers. Then we think 
that there should be a gradation in 
the standard of intellectual merit, 
and that some mark, to denote what 
he had attained to, should be placed 
in the army list to the name of the 
officer who had greatly distinguished 
himself. In fact the names of these 
officers should be made known to 
the public, if only to enable mem- 
bers of parliament, by moving for 
returns of those employed upon the 
staff, stating their length of service 
and nature of certificates, to check 
the government in its distribution 
of patronage. The staff appoint- 
ments would thus be the rewards of 
merit, and our officers being en- 
couraged to labour, many would 
form habits of self-command and 
energy, and would influence the 
society of which they would be 
the ornaments. Again, from the 
class which had thus distinguished 
itself, we should suggest that ex- 
aminers might be selected to prove 
the acquaintance of the subaltern 
with regimental business. This 
is but ill done by the persons most 
interested in reporting favourably, 
and by deputing it to less par- 
tial judges we should prove, not 
only the subaltern but the higher 
regimental officers. For where any 
number of young officers were inca- 
= of paying a company, or per- 
orming the duties of quarter-mas- 
ter, or pay-master, or otherwise fell 
short of'a just knowledge of ‘the eco- 
nomy of their regiments, you might 
fairly infer that the colonel wasincom- 
petent; and as a system of examina- 
tion of officers above the rank of sub- 
altern is not to be commended, how- 
ever desirable it be that the nature of 
their duties should bring them under 
the eye of their superiors, the more 
necessary it becomes that the 
thorough grounding of the subaltern 
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should be ascertained by impartial 
witnesses. With regard to the 
colonel, you could not, without fear 
of injustice, entrust to any one 

eneral the right to dismiss him; 

t if you broaght, as you would do 
by bringiag regiments together, the 
opinion of the profession to bear 
upon his merits, if it were ad- 
verse to him, the moral pressure 
from without would induce him to 
resign ; and, failing this, he should 
receive his dismissal from ‘the 
minister for war. We think, also, 
that the officers who attained the 
highest ‘distinction at the university 
should, after a lapse of years, failing 
their appointment on the staff (a 
term of service in which should lead 
always to promotion), receive a step 
of rank by brevet, and an increase 
to their pay. 

Finally, we are of opinion, that 
the prizes of our colonial dependen- 
cies should be open to these officers. 
We do not of course mean that as 
soon as they should become worn- 
out generals they should be sent to 
govern our rising communities. We 
mean that such officers as had 
shown remarkableability, and havi 
served in any of the colonies, h 
had the opportunity to become ‘ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncracy, #0 
to say, of a colonial community, 
should be placed im situations of 
trust and emolument from that of 
the government downwards. Poli- 
tical scamps and titled nonentities 
might occasionally suffer by such ‘an 
arrangement ; but the empire would 
be a double gainer; first, by the 
superior quality of the labour which 
would be employed ; and secondly, 
by the development of the intellect of 
the officers of the army, and the m- 
auguration thereby of habits of self- 
command, accurate observation, Te- 
flection, and inquiry, heretofore 
seen only m some rare exceptions te 
the rule of general idleness and 
wasted ability. 

Cc. E. 8. G 
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WESTWARD HO!* 


ESTWARD HO! up anchor, 
loose topsails, and away for 
fairyland! for the golden regions of 
the setting sun, where the tall palm 
trees rear their stately heads against 
a sky of cloudless blue, and the coral 
reefs blush deep in the sparkling sea, 
and the air is laden with the exotic 
fragrance of the tropics, and the 
mermaiden combs her locks on the 
moonlit sands in the still summer 
night, and pearls may be had for 
the gathering, and kingdoms for the 
taking, and above all, stout hands 
and keen blades !—red gold for the 
winning ; so down with the flag of 
His Most Catholic Majesty, and hey 
for the Spanish Main! and once 
more, gallant hearts, with a stamp- 
and-go round the capstan, heave the 
anchor, and Westward Ho! 

If ever there was a field for ro- 
mance, if ever there was a period 
on which to draw back for imaginary 
enterprise and danger, for a gor- 
geous dream of conquest, splendour, 
and adventure, it is comprised in 
those stirring times which fol- 
lowed the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus, and preceded 
that great duel between England 
and Spain in which the defeat 
and destruction of the Invincible 
Armada conferred upon Britannia 
the absolute sovereignty of the seas, 
never, we trust, in our age, to be 
disputed by a rival or wrested from 
her by a foe. The Spanish Main 
was to Englishmen in those days 
what no portion of the world can 
ever be again. It was indeed the 
land of romance, of which no marvel 
could be told too startling to obtain 
credence, to the unspeakable glories 
and magnificence of which not even 
a traveller's tongue could do suffi- 
cient justice. There and there alone 
were to be found skies of perpetual 
summer and a climate like that of 
Paradise, enhancing such beauty of 
wood and water, and hill and dale, 
as could scarcely be imagined in a 
dream. There were the groves of 
sandal and the isles of spice; there 
were the fabled gardens of the Hes- 


erides, and if many a sun-burned 

aster could be credited, the very 
dragons that guarded their glitter- 
ing fruit; there were myriads of 
Indians, ready with open arms to 
greet ‘the bearded heroes’ whom 
their gods had promised the ocean 
should give them for their rulers ; 
there were battalions of Amazons, 
fierce and beautiful as the panther, 
yet womanlike, waiting but to be 
conquered and to yield; there were 
Peruvian Incas and Mexican Ca- 
ciques jostling each other to offer 
homage to the roughest tar that 
ever tied a reef knot, and thrones 
to which that of Solomon was but 
pinchbeck, gaping to be filled by 
the burly person of a boatswain’s 
mate; there was beauty such as 
European eye had not seen, and 
splendour such as European mind 
could not comprehend; and above 
all, there was the fabulous city of 
Manoa, that jewelled a of 
which the very streets were paved 
with beaten gold, and which man 
a brain-sick enthusiast,bigoted in his 
puritanism as ever was pare in his 
superstitions, pictured to himself as 
the very facsimile of that New 
Jerusalem over the glories of which 
he had pored with dazzled mind and 
mazed senses, till he fondly imagined 
it was to be a tangible and material 
city built with hands. What won- 
der that all the youth of England 
were on fire to sail for the New 
World! What wonder that the 
times produced such men as Drake, 
and Hawkins, and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the latter the very type and 
moral of the Young England of his 
day! What wonder that brains 
were throbbing and hearts pantin 
to follow in the steps of Cortez, an 
avenge the cruelties of Pizarro—to 
wrest from the Spaniard, the hated 
Spaniard, those magic realms to 
which we had as good a right as he, 
the right of the strongest arm and 
the sharpest blade—the only right, 
we fear, that we can show for many 
a conquest and many a colony, yet 
the right which is never questioned 
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till the sinews are enfeebled, and 
the edge gets dull! What wonder, 
in short, that the times were alive 
with enterprise and a thirst for con- 

uest — and that the old spirit of 
chivalry and knight-errantry was 
rampant throughout the length and 
breadth of the land! 

This, then, is the period chosen 
by Mr. Kingsley for his romance 
of Westward Ho! the appropriate 
title of a work no less appropriately 
dedicated to those great and good 
men, Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak, and pg Augustus 
Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, 
worthy pioneers of christianity and 
civilization, as the heroes of whom 
our author treats, and with whose 
persons and characters he makes us 
thoroughly familiar ere we are half 
through the second volume—by the 
way, the only method of bringing a 
reader to the conclusion of the third. 
Mr. Kingsley is already well known 
to literature as the author of several 
pean and startling works of 

ction. Yeast, Alton Locke, and 
Hypatia, however much they may 
shock our prejudices — however 
rudely they may tear from us that 
mantle of conventionalism in which 
we wrap ourselves as in a blanket, 
and lull heart and conscience to 
sleep, must be conceded to be the 
productions of no common mind, and 
although we may like unpleasant 
truths to be told us in a pleasant 
way, wt pueris olim dant crustula 
blandi doctores, yet such shrinking 
from reality is unworthy grown men 
in this real working world ; and we 
cannot prize too dearly the friendly 
hand that holds up Truth’s uncom- 
promising mirror, and bids us see 
ourselves as we are, without flattery 
and without deception. Such a 
hand is Mr. Kingsley’s, and in- 
deed he has not spared human 
frailty or human self-applause, 
whether clad in serge and sack- 
eloth, or robed in purple and gold. 
In Hypatia he has probed the very 
innermost recesses of man’s deceit- 
ful heart. Who has not doubted 
with the doubting Jew? and refined 
with the subtle philosopher ; happy, 
indeed, if he refined and Houbted 
till he reached the truth at last? 
who cannot sympathize with Hypa- 
tia in her isolation, and Pelagia in 
her sinP On those two short 
volumes are lavished a store of 
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scholarship that would furnish a 
library, and a knowledge of human 
nature that would make the fortunes 
of a hecatomb of rogues. One of 
the ripest scholars that either 
University can boast, is said to 
have remarked anent this very 
work, ‘I have been studying the 
fall of the empire for forty years, I 
have pondered and pottered over 
every Greek and Latin authority 
that could throw a ray of light on 
this my favourite subject, and here’s 
a man has put all I ever learned 
into two volumes, and made a picture 
of it, sir, besides ! 

But it is not now with Hypatia 
that we have got to do— Westward 
Ho! is our quarry, an historical 
novel, written by a man with a 
name, fair game for the critic. 
Oh! if we can but pick a hole in 
his coat, or find him napping, or 
tripping, or best of all, catch him 
out in an anachronism, and be down 
upon him as he is himself down upon 
Sir Walter Scott, for the very par- 
donable error of making Sir Piercie 
Shafton, in The Abbot, antedate by 
ten years a foolish quarrel between 
Sidney and Lord Oxford, a mistake 
the Wizard of the North could well 
afford to make ; and, by the way, in 
looking over this same passage, a 
— and chivalrous defence of 
‘ Euphuism,’ we cannot but think 
that Mr. Kingsley has misconceived 
both Sir Walter’s intention, and the 
whole character of Piercie Shafton 
himself. We appeal to any reader, 
whether, in despite of all his ab- 
surdities and all his affectations, he 
has not felt a warm personal friend- 
ship for that rhetorical adventurer, 
and followed hisfortunes with an inte- 
rest bordering on affection, called out 
by that gentle, unselfish, unworldly 
nature, with its high-flown chivalry 
and its impossible romance? Euphu- 
ism might be nonsense, but it was 
the nonsense which soars above hu- 
manity, not that which grovels 
below it, and which, robing even 
caricature in the dignity of self- 
sacrifice, makes Don Quixote him- 
self, as Mr. Kingsley elsewhere ob- 
serves, less a subject for laughter 
than for tears. 

We agree cordially with the 
Frenchman who says ‘Mon ami, 
il faut commencer, par le commence- 
ment,’—a novel, like an epic poem, 
should have ‘a beginning, a middle, 
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and (if we can get there) an end.” 
It is an unpardonable impertinence 
to souse us over head and ears at 
once into a story, as you chuck a 
puppy into deep water and trust he 
be able to swim ; ‘and we do not 
like to be startled in the very first 
line of the very first chapter by such 
sentences as these, bursting on our 
dazzled vision m all the abrupt 
lendour of the fashionable novel : 
‘If Lady St. Sepulchres sends me 
back my cousin’s locket, what shall 
I do with Henrietta’s diamonds?’ 
‘ Return them,’ answered the Duke, 
glancing sharply at his companion, 
‘as I did when Koxalana gave Prince 
Ferdinand the'slip.’ No!—when we 
are introduced to people we like to 
come up-stairs and walk in at the 
door, and have time to pull our 
collars up, and our wristbands down, 
and smooth our hair (or the bald 
place where it used to be), and go 
through various other movements 
natural to a shy man ; and not come 
bolt down the chimney, to their 
astonishment and our own unutt r- 
able discomfiture. So in Westward 
Ho! or, the Voyages and Adven- 
twres of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, 
we feel obliged to Mr. Kingsley for 
introducing us in proper form to the 
said Sir Amyas, who first appears 
on the stage in the not-too-alarming 
character of a great big blundering 
The very first scene, laid in 
a little seaport town on the Devon- 
shire coast, is so true to nature that 
we could almost fancy ourselves 
jostled by the frank, honest, home- 
returning school-boy, listening 
open-mouthed to the wonders of 
ne West, as detailed by a Mr. 
John Oxenham, lately returned 
from the El Dorado, and, like a 
= recruiting-sergeant, making 
the most of all he has seen for the 
obtaining fresh supplies of physical 
bone and sinew, indispensable to 
the prosecution of all great enter- 
prises. By the way, there is a ro- 
mantic episode connected with this 
Mr. Oxenham which makes us long 
te know more of him, bet which 
eventually weares fteelf mto the 
Gory without entirely eatufying 
our curr in thee diare 
eerure @e are bound to conices © 
recoentme the band of an artet 
Young Amvyas Legh & 80 wrought 
by afl he bears of the New 
tort that be reselers on lime lf 
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becoming an adventurer as soon as 
time shall have strengthened his 
gigantic growth; for he is to be a 
real classical hero, large, strong, 
and heavy-handed, tall of stature 
and mighty of appetite, with hya- 
cinthian locks, and a front like 
Jove; and as soon as his educa- 
tion is perfected. The latter con- 
summation is somewhat more re- 
mote, for he is not clever and intel- 
lectual, like his elder bvother Frank, 
the other stay of their widowed 
mother—fit offspring of one in 
whose sweet and godly character is 
drawn the very type of a gentle 
lady and a perfect Christian. So 
Amyas goes to consult his god- 
father, Sir Richard Grenville; and 
now, if you would have a pen-and- 
ink picture flooded with golden light, 
soft and sunny as a Claude or a 
Gainsborough, what say you to Sir 
Richard’s home in one of the sweet 
valleys of Devon, and to this breath- 
ing description of its sylvan charms ? 


From the house on three sides the 
hill sloped steeply down, and the garden 
where Sir Richard and Amyas were 
walking gave a truly English prospect, 
At one turn, they could catch over the 
western walls a glimpse of the blue 
ocean, flecked with passing sails; and 
at the next, spread far below them, 
range on range of fertile park, stately 
avenue, yellow autumn woodland, and 
purple heather moors, lapping over and 
over each other up the valley to the old 
British earth-work which stood, black 
and furze-grown, on its conical peak ; 
and, standing out against the sky on the 
highest bank of hill which closed the 
valley to the east, the lofty tower of 
Kilkhampton Church, rich with the 
monuments and offerings of five cen- 
turies of Grenvilles. A yellow eastern 
haze hung soft over park, and wood, 
and moor; the red cattle lowed to each 
other as they stood brushing away the 
flies in the rivulet far below; the colts 
in the horse-park close on their right 
whinnied as they played together, and 
their sires from the Queen's Park 
on the opposite hill auewered them in 
fuller though fainter voices. A rutting 
stag tuate the still woodlami rattle with 
bie hoarse thunder; and « rival far up 
the valley gave back ao trumpet-note of 
defiance, and wae bimeell defied from 
heathery beows which quivered far away 
ainrve hall eoom (he an ‘a 
easletTh trast 

Aull dese at home, upon the terrace 
before the hoger amid romping spantete 
aed goiter haired chitiren, at Lady 
linea ville herself the beatiful St Leger 
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of Annery, the central jewel of all that 
glorious place, and looked down at her 
noble children, and then up at her more 
noble husband, and round at that broad 
paradise of the West, till life seemed too 
full of happiness, and heaven of light. 


Is not this the work of a painter? 
Who but an artist could have 
steeped his landscape in such a 
warm sunny atmosphere, and 
grouped all his accessories of wood 
and fern, and park and chase, around 
that beautiful woman, ‘the central 
jewel,’ as well he calls her, of the 

lace? We can almost fancy we see 

er, the sunlight glistening in her 
soft luxuriant har, and her white 
dress fluttering in the fresh morning 
breeze. Where shall you find any 
woman on earth to compare with an 
English lady living at her own 
English country-place? But, to 
return to Amyas Leigh. We are 
only made acquainted with our 
hero on his return from that famous 
voyage round the world which im- 
mortalized the name of Drake, and 
our young giant first appears as an 
important character on the stage 
when receiving the congratulations 
of his native townspeople and old 
schoolfellows ; a scene which gives 
Mr. Kingsley an opportunity of 
painting to the very life the manners 
and customs prevalent in the golden 
days of all Queen Bess.’ We are 
here also introduced to his elder 
brother, Frank, a delicate young 
gentleman with the heart of a lion, 
and an organization of chivalrous 
generosity most unfit to battle with 
the world. Alas! for the strong 
imagination, the lofty unattainable 
ideal, and the soft heart. As surely 
do they make shipwreck in the 
stream of real ever i life, as does 
the porcelain vase in the fable float- 
ing down with the honest iron pots 
and pans, that can neither appre- 
ciate its beauty, nor make _ a 
ances for its fragility. Frank's 
character is, we think, with all its 
extravagance, beautifully drawn. 
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The Roseof Borridge. 


There is ‘a certain young lady of 
Devonshire, daughter of a worthy 
merchant by the name of Salterne, 
and rejoicing in the pleasing appel- 
lation of The Rose of Torridge,’ 
who is fortunate enough to enslave 
the hearts of all such young Devon- 
shire gallants as are not luckily pre- 
engaged; and who numbers amongst 
the most devoted of her adorers 
Mr. Frank Leigh, his brother 
Amyas, one Will Cary, a gentleman 
of much (facetious humour, an 
ominous Mr. Coffin, a St. Leger, a 
Fortescue, and a poor curate, over 
fond of eating and drinking, yet 
vulnerable nevertheless, by name 
John Brimblecombe. We have 
good authority for asserting that 
there is ‘safety m numbers ;’ and 
‘the Rose,’ notwithstanding the 
attentions of her many swams, ap- 
pears to treat them all with praise- 
worthy coldness, and a most edify- 
ing impartiality. Bee-like, the 
hum around her, and, bee-like, e 
seems prepared to use his sting; 
till Coffin is.at daggers drawn with 
St. Leger, amd Fortescue would give 
all he is worth to be at ‘ point of fox’ 
with Cary ; and each h ‘es his rival 
in the same ratio that he dotes on 
his ladye-love. Under these pro- 
mising circumstances, Frank Leigh, 
m the chivalrous generosity of hi 
Euphuism, conceives the Guixotie 
project of uniting all these discordant 
elements in one harmonious brother- 
hood, and to that end imvites the 
love-smitten to supper, when, having 
filled them with various delicacies 
(for lovers, like ladies, in the days 
of good Queen Bess, were never 
their feed), and plied them, more- 
over, with good store of Alicant and 
other potent wines, he has the 
effrontery to propose the health of 
her who is in every one’s heart at 
that auspicious moment, and raising 
his glass bids them pledge, in con- 
vivial unison, ‘The Rose of Torridge.’ 
It is a bold stroke, and the effect 
Inslantancons. 
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the Rose of Torridge, and a double 
health to that worthy gentleman, who- 
soever he may be, whom she is fated to 
honour with her love!’ 

‘Well done, cunning Frank Leigh!’ 
cried blunt Will Cary. ‘None of us 
dare quarrel with you now, however 
much we may sulk at each other; for 
there’s none of us, I'll warrant, but 
thinks she likes him the best of all, and 
80 we are bound to believe that you have 
drunk our healths all round.’ 

‘And so I have; and what better 
thing can you do, gentlemen, than to 
drink each other's healths all round 
likewise, and so show yourselves true 
gentlemen, true Christians—ay, and 
true lovers? For what is love (let me 
speak freely to you, gentlemen and 
guests)—what is love but the very in- 
spiration of that deity whose name is 
Love? Be sure that not without reason 
did the ancients feign Eros to be the 
eldest of the gods, by whom the jarring 
elements of chaos were attuned into 
harmony and order. How, then, shall 
lovers make him the father of strife? 
Shall Psyche wed with Cupid to bring 
forth a cockatrice’s egg? or the soul be 
filled with love, the likeness of the im- 
mortals, to burn with envy and jealousy, 
derision and distrust? True, the rose 
has its thorn, but it leaves poison and 
stings to the nettle. Cupid has Lis 
arrow, but he hurls no scorpions, Venus 
is awful when despised, as the daughters 
of Preetus found; but her handmaids 
are the Graces, not the Furies. Surely 
he who loves aright will not only find 
love lovely, but become himself lovely 
also. I speak not to reprehend you, 
gentlemen, for to you (as your piercing 
wits have already perceived, to judge by 
your honourable blushes) my discourse 
tends; but to point you, if you will but 
permit me, to that rock which I myself 
have, I know not by what divine good 
hap, attained, if indeed I have attained 
it, and am not about to be washed off 
again by the next tide.’ 

Frank's rapid and fantastic oratory, 
utterly unexpected as it was, had as yet 
left their wits no time to set their 
tempers on fire; but when, weak from 
his wounds, he paused for breath, there 
was-a haughty murmur from more than 
one young gentleman, who took his 
speech as an impertinent interference 
with each man’s right to make a fool of 
himself; and Mr. Coffin, who had sat 
quietly bolt upright, and looking at the 
opposite wall, noW rose as quickly, and, 
with a face which tried to look utterly 
unconcerned, was walking out of the 
room. Another minute, and Lady 
Bath's prophecy about the feast of the 
Lapithe might have come true. But 
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Frank’s head and heart never failed 
him. 


So the Euphuist, with all the 
intensity of his character and grace 
of his learning, persuades the suitors 
to join him in taking the following 
romantic vow :— 


‘Why should we not,’ says he, ‘ make 
this common love to her whom I am 
unworthy to name, the sacrament of a 
common love to each other? Why 
should we not follow the heroical 
examples of those ancient knights who, 
having but one grief, one desire, one 
goddess, held that one heart was enough 
to contain that grief, to nourish that 
desire, to worship that divinity, and so, 
uniting themselves in friendship till they 
became but one soul in two bodies, lived 
only for each other in living only for 
her, vowing, as faithful worshippers, to 
abide by her decision, to find their own 
bliss in hers ; and whomsoever she 
esteemed most worthy of her love, to 
esteem most worthy also, and count 
themselves by that her choice the 
bounden servants of him whom their 
mistress had condescended to advance 
to the dignity of master?—as I (not 
without hope that I shall be outdone in 
generous strife) do here promise to be 
the faithful friend, and to my ability 
the hearty servant, of him who shall be 
honoured with the love of the Rose of 
Torridge.’ 

He ceased, and there was a pause. 
At last young Fortescue spoke: 

‘I may be paying you a left-handed 
compliment, sir, but it seems to me that 
you are so likely in that case to become 
your own faithful friend and hearty ser- 
vant (even if you have not borne off the 
bell already while we have been asleep), 
that the bargain is hardly fair between 
such a gay Italianist and us country 
swains.’ 

‘You undervalue yourself and your 
country, my dear sir; but set your 
mind at rest. I know no more of the 
lady’s mind than you do; nor shall I 
know. For the sake of my own peace, 
I have made a vow neither to see her 
nor to hear, if possible, tidings of her 
till three full years are past. Dizxi/ 

So he prevails on them all to join 
him in his chivalrous determination, 
and the united rivals form the 
famous ‘ brotherhood of the Rose.’ 
And is the idol worthy of all this 
high-flown generosity, this noble 
self-sacrifice on the part of her wor- 
shippers? What matter whether 
she is ornot? What matter whether 
any daughter of Eve ever was, or 
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ever could be, worthy of the whole 
devotion of a manly heart? It is 
not the pretty piece of red and 
white, with its graceful pliability and 
its charming weakness, that creates 
these noble sentiments; they are 
simply called forth by her influence 
in the absence of a better; they are 
the offspring of man’s higher nature 
within, the aspiring impulse that, 
wasted in its youth on a creature 
of clay like himself, shall, in its 
maturity, aim at far nobler ends 
than idol worship, and reaching ever 
upwards i the ideal, shall 
perfect itself more and more for that 
immortality which alone can satisfy 
its cravings for the Beautiful and 
Good. The nature of woman is 
necessarily incapable of such exalted 
devotion. As o~ frame is weaker, 
so is her spirit more easily acted on 
by surrounding influences, so is she 
more easily biassed by the tenor of 
her everyday life. The old romances 
have here andthereexquisite touches 
of human nature ; and how often do 
we find in them the ‘old, old story,’ 
of some devoted knight performing 
his task of constancy and enterprise 
for seven long years, to discover at 
its termination that his ladye-love 
has long ago got tired of waiting, 
and consoled herself, like a sensible 
woman, with a more fortunate rival 
on the spot? But think not the 
rejected is therefore a loser. No! 
he has gained that which is worth 
a thousand loves—the dominion over 
self, the capability of sacrifice, the 
habit of being stedfast and true, the 
training which shall hereafter enable 
him to become great and good. He 
has learnt that woman’s love com- 
pared with man’s is, as Tennyson 
says, but— 

As moonlight is to sunlight, and as 

water is to wine. 

But he has also learnt that no crea- 
ture of clay is worthy of being wor- 
shipped as a god; that in reversing 
the relation of the sexes, and bowing 
down ‘ man’s imperial front’ before 
‘woman’s roseate bloom,’ he has 
sinned against the laws of Nature, 
and been punished as he deserves ; 
and that had he but lavished the 
same amount of faith and energy on 
some loftier purpose he might have 
succeeded in anything he chose to 
undertake, and had not now been 
left like a child with a broken toy. 


The Cousins Leigh. 
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So,ifhe beaman,witha man’sstrength 
of will, and a man’s resolute spirit, 
he bids adieu at once and for ever to 
youth, with all its follies and all its 
flowers; henceforth he becomes a 
champion, a worker, and a winner ; 
but if he be a man only in courage 
and generosity, yet cursed with a 
woman’s soft and gentle heart, God 
help him! he is lonely and miserable 
indeed. 

Such is Frank Leigh, and we 
think Mr. Kingsley has shown 
much knowledge of human nature 
in making the Rose as indifferent 
to the attentions of the peerless 
Frank (on whom even Royal Glo- 
riana looks somewhat more than 
kindly), as she is to her other ad- 
mirers and followers, none of whom, 
with perhaps one exception, seem 
much inclined to break their hearts 
about her; this exception is a cer- 
tain Eustace Leigh, a plotter and a 
Jesuit, a cousin of Frank ; and as 
in the latter character Mr. Kingsley 
has shown us of what noble efforts 
a generous heart is capable under 
the influence of pure affection, so 
in the former he ion painted to the 
life the struggles of a dark and 
jealous spirit, gnawing its chain in 
secret, and cursed with alonging for 
love and light. But the Rose 
despises Eustace too, and though, 
girl-like, she finds it very pleasant 
to be flattered and admired, she 
walks on, as yet unscathed, ‘in 
maiden meditation, fancy free.’ 

But her time is to come at last. 
Amyas Leigh, following Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the Irish wars, and there 
meeting in his bivouac with the im- 
mortal Spenser, takes prisoner a 
certain Spaniard rejoicing in the 
sounding titles of Don Guzman 
Maria Magdalena de Sotomayer de 
Soto, and unconscious of the fire- 
brand he is carrying, bears him in 
upon his shoulders, and deposits 
him in the middle of the camp. The 
Don claims and obtains wae the 
Spaniards term buena querra, signi- 
fying quarter, and a certain amount 
of liberty on parole, and is even- 
tuallysent home to England, and do- 
miciled in the house of Sir Richard 
Grenville, pending the payment of 
his ransom. Here he is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Rose of Tor- 
ridge, and moreover has nothing 
earthly to do but to fall in love with 
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her. As for the Rose, her fate is 
sealed. Amyas is in Ireland, and 
afterwards on an expedition to New- 
foundland with Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; Frank is at court, basking in 
the sunshine of Gloriana’s favour; 
and the rest of the brotherhood are 
scattered far and wide over the face 
of the earth. Besides, she knows 
they are devoted to her, and values 
them accordingly ; but here is a 
fresh conquest to be made, and of 
one who is not likely to yield with- 
out a struggle. A personable man 
too, and with a high-bred air that is 
safe to make sad havoc in the heart 
of the burgher’s daughter, for— 
He was an exceedingly tall and grace- 
ful personage, of that sangue azur which 
marked high Visi- Gothic descent: 
golden-haired, and fair-skinned, with 
hands as white and small as a woman's ; 
his lips were delicate, but thin, and 
compressed closely at the corners of the 
mouth; and his pale blue eye had a 
glassy dulness. 

The white hand, however, had 
been used to grasp a sword from 
boyhood, and the pale blue eye, from 
the age of oaeee” to five-and- thirty, 
had been accustome d to look un- 
moved on battle, storms, and ship- 
wreck. The Don had fought and 
voyaged in east and west, been pri- 
soner to the Grand Turk, and con- 
queror of the Mexican Indians, a 
soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman 
in all dangers and all vicissitudes. 


Like Othello, he had a pleasing 
knack of relating his adventures, 


and Rose, like Desdemona, looked 
and listened till she got them too 
much by heart. Soitwent on. At 
last the Don declared his love, and 
Rose, a woman all over, frightened 
out of her wits at the words she had 
been dying for months to hear, made 
one effort for freedom, bade him 
never speak to her again, and fled 
forthwith from the dangerous pre- 
sence of her adorer. The man that 
wrote the following knows awoman’s 
heart to the very core :— 

Rose Salterne and the Spaniard had 
not exchanged a word in the last six 
months, though they had met many 
times. The Spaniard by no means 
avoided her company, except in her 
father’s house; he only took care to 
obey her carefully, by seeming always 
unconscious of her presence, beyond the 
stateliest of salutes at entering and de- 
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parting. 3ut he took care at the same 
time to lay himself out to the very best 
advantage whenever he was in her pre- 
sence ; to be more witty, more romantic, 
more full of wonderful tales than he ever 
yet had been. The cunning Don had 
found himself foiled in his first tactic, 
and he was now trying another and a 
far more formidable one. 

In the first place, Rose deserved a 
very severe punishment, for having 
dared to refuse the love of a Spanish 
nobleman, and what greater punish- 
ment could he inflict than withdrawing 
the honour of his attentions and the 
sunshine of his smiles? 

There was conceit enough in that 
notion, but there was cunning too ; for 
none knew better than the Spaniard, 
that women, like the world, are pretty 
sure to value a man (especially if there 
be any real worth in him) at his own 


price, and that the more he demands 
for himself the more they will give for 
him. 


And now he would put a high price 
on himself, and pique her pride, as she 
was too much accustomed to worship to 
be won by ere it. He might 
have done that by paying attention to 
some one else, but he was too wise to 
employ so coarse a method, which might 
raise indignation, or disgust, or despair 
in Rose’s heart, but would never have 
brought her to his feet—as it will never 
bring woman worth bringing— 
so he quietly and unobtrusively showed 
her that he could do without her ; and 
she, poor fool, as she was meant to do, 
began forthwith to ask herself why ! 
What was the hidden treasure, what 
was the reserve force, which made him 
independent of her, while she could not 
say that she was independent of him? 
Had he a secret?—how pleasant to 
know it! Some huge ambition ?—how 
pleasant to share in it! Some myste- 
rious knowledge!—how pleasant to 
learn it! Some capacity of love beyond 
the common ’—how delicious to have it 
all for her own! He must be greater, 
wiser, richer-hearted, than she was, as 
well as better-born. Ah, if his wealth 
would but supply her poverty! And so, 
step by step, she was being led to sue 
in forma pauperis to the very man 
whom she had spurned when he sued in 
like form to her. That temptation of 
having some mysterious private treasure, 
of being the priestess of some hidden 


any 


sanctuary, and being able to thank 
Heaven that she was not as other 


women, was fast becoming too much 
for Rose, as it is too much for most. 
For none knew better than the Spaniard, 
how much more fond women are, by the 
very law of their sex, of worshipping 
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than of being worshipped, and of obeying 
than of being obeyed; how their coy- 
ness, often their scorn, is but a mask 
to hide their consciousness of weakness, 
and a mask, too, of which they them- 
selves will often be the first to tire. 

So the Spaniard sat and shuffled 
his cards, and played his hand at 
that game of which the one who 
stakes least is sure to be the winner ; 
and he met Rose at what we should 
in modern days term a large dinner 
party, and made eyes at her, and 
persuaded her he had loved her all 
along, and the girl came back to 
him like a naughty child, and fell 

upon his bosom and wept. The 
party and its accessories are de- 
scribed with a knowledge of drama- 
tic effect which Mr. Kingsley pos- 
sesses in a high degree, and without 
which no historical novel can suffi- 
ciently rivet our attention, or take 
us really back to the ‘good old times’ 
of which we are always prone to 
form an exaggerated picture in our 
own minds ; but he makes the Rose 
sing a song which breathes so tho- 
roughly the old metrical ballad- 
spirit, that we, who love old ballads 
as many people love old china, can- 
not forbear transcribing it :— 
It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

She looked across the sea, 
She looked across the water, 

And long and loud laughed she ; 
‘The locks of six princesses 

Must be my marriage fee. 

So hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny boat! 

Who comes a-wooing me ”’ 

It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

She walked along the sand, 

When she was aware of a knight so fair, 

Come sailing to the land ; 

His sails were all of velvet, 

His mast of beaten gold. 

And ‘hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny boat ! 

Who saileth here so bold?’ 

‘The locks of five princesses 

I won beyond the sea, 

I shore their golden tresses 

To fringe a cloak for thee ; 
One handful yet is wanting, 

But one of all the tale.’ 

So ‘hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny boat! 

Furl up thy velvet sail !’ 

He leapt into the water, 

That Rover, young and bold, 
He gript Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

He shore her locks of gold ; 

‘Go weep, go weep, proud maiden, 

The tale is full to-day. 

Now hey, bonny boat, andho, bonny boat ! 
Sail Westward Ho! and away ! 


A Duel. 
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Poor Rose! the song was ominous 
enough. We can conceive the thaw 
that would succeed a six months’ 
frost in a young impassioned girl's 
heart ; and when she finds the Spa- 
niard really loves her in defiance 
of all obstacles, she gives herself up 
to him body and soul. Mr. William 
Cary, however, one of the ‘ brother- 
hood of the Rose,’ notwithstanding 
his facetiousness, objects to the joke 
of his ladye-love being carried off 
by a foreign adventurer, and a duel 
with Don Guzman is the result. 
Rapier and dagger are the weapons. 
The Spaniard (and this is a real bit 
of costume) would fain have had it 
out on horseback, armed with pistols, 
but being a reasonable man contents 
himself with ‘bodkins,’ as he is 
pleased to term them, and the time 
is three o'clock on a summer’s morn- 
ing. Another picture such as Mr. 
Kingsley delights to paint :— 

Three o'clock, upon a still, pure, 
bright midsummer’s morning—a broad 
and yellow sheet of ribbed “tide- sands, 
through which the shallow water wan- 
ders from one hill-foot to the other, 
whispering round dark knolls of rock, 
and under low tree-fringed cliffs and 
banks of golden broom—a mile below, 
the long bridge and the white-walled 
town, all sleeping pearly in the soft 
haze beneath a cloudless vault of blue— 
the white glare of dawn which last night 
hung high in the north-west, has tra- 
velled now to the north-east, and above 
the wooded wall of the hills the sky is 
flushing with rose and amber. 

A long line of gulls goes wailing up 
inland; the rooks from Annery come 
cawing and sporting round the corner at 
Land-cross; while high above them four 
or five herons flap solemnly along to 
find their breakfast on the shallows. 
The pheasants and partridges are cluck- 
ing merrily in the long wet grass; every 
copse and hedge-row rings with the 
voice of birds; but the lark, who has 
been singing since midnight in the 
‘blank height of the dark,’ suddenly 
hushes his carol, and drops headlong 
among the corn, as a_broad-winged 
buzzard swings from some wooded peak 
into the abyss of the valley, and hangs 
high-poised above the heavenward 
songster, The air is full of perfume— 
sweet clover, new-mown hay, the fra- 
grant breath of kine, the dainty scent 
of seaweed wreaths, and fresh wet sand. 
Glorious day — -glorious place— ‘ bridal 
of earth and sky’ —decked well with 
bridal perfumes, bridal songs. What 
do those four cloaked figures there by 
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the river brink—a dark spot on the fair 
face ofthe summer morn? . .. . 
Cloaks and doublets are tossed off, the 
men placed, the rapiers measured hilt 
and point. Sir Richard and St. Leger 
place themselves right and left of the 
combatants, facing each other, the points 
of their drawn swords on the sand. Cary 
and the Spaniard stand for a moment 
quite upright, their sword-arms stretched 
straight before them, holding the long 
rapier horizontally, the left hand clutching 
the dagger close to their breasts. So they 
stand eye to eye, with clenched teeth 
and pale crushed lips, while men might 
count ascore. St. Leger can hear the 
beating of his own heart. Sir Richard 
is praying inwardly that no life may be 
lost. Suddenly there is a quick turn of 
Cary’s wrist, and a leap forward. The 
Spaniard’s dagger flashes, and the rapier 
is turned aside. Cary springs six feet 
back as the Spaniard rushes on him in 
turn. Parry—thrust—parry; the steel 
rattles; the sparks fly; the men breathe 
fierce and loud; the devil’s game is 
begun in earnest. 

Five minutes have the two had instant 
death a short six inches off from those 
wild, sinful hearts of theirs, and not a 
scratch has been given. Yes, the 
Spaniard’s rapier passes under Cary’s 
left arm; he bleeds! 

‘A hit! a hit! Strike up, Atty!’ 
and the swords are struck up instantly. 

Cary, nettled by the smart, tries to 
close with his foe, but the seconds cross 
their swords before him. 

Of course the duel creates an 
esclandre, and the upshot of the 
matter is that Rose elopes with Don 
Guzman for La Guayra, in the Ca- 
raccas, of which he has been ap- 

ointed governor, on his ransom 
ine forthcoming and his freedom 
obtained. Now for Westward Ho! 
The ‘brotherhood of the Rose,’ on 
hearing that their divinity has 
flown, resolve, in pursuance of their 
vow, to follow her even to the end 
of the world; thereto, it is but fair 
to state, chiefly excited by John 
Brimblecombe, the dinner-loving 
curate. What they mean to do with 
the Rose when they have found her 
does not clearly appear, but fitting 
out a goodly ship, well armed and 
provisioned, and manned by a stout 
crew who have no objection to 
Spanish plunder and Indian gold, 
they start for the New World; 
Amyas being captain, Will Cary his 
lieutenant, and Frank Leigh a sort 
of gentleman passenger, suffering, 
poor fellow, from damaged lungs 
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and a broken heart, Salvation Yeo, 
an old puritanical gunner, a seaman 
all over, and a thorough fanatic, ac- 
companies Amyas as his sailing- 
master, and affords much such a 
study of character as does some fine 
old Rembrandt, of which the very 
darkness brings out most effectually 
its salient points. This worthy has 
already been introduced to us as the 
jidus Achates of hapless Mr. Oxen- 
ham, and his object in seeking the 
West is to recover, or at least obtain 
some tidings of a certain ‘little 
maid,’ from whom he had been 
forcibly separated years before, and 
of whose welfare S had sworn so- 
lemnly to Mr. Oxenham never to 
lose sight—she being, indeed, the 
illegitimate daughter of that bucca- 
neering libertine. As between the 
chinks of the veriest pavement the 
tender blades of grass will spring 
up and flourish, so in the hardest 
human heart there is a soft spot 
somewhere that bears in secret its 
kindly morsel of green; and Salva- 
tion Yeo, stern and deadly in his 
hatred of Spaniards, to exterminate 
whom he believes is to do God’s 
service, is yet a very woman for 
tenderness and constancy when re- 
minded of his ‘little maid.’ 

The crew arrive in safety at their 
destination, and after a brush or 
two with the Spaniards, and the 
seizure of much valuable booty, 
they find themselves at La Guayra, 
where chivalrous and foolhardy 
Frank, at the risk of his own life 
and that of all his comrades, insists 
upon landing to obtain an interview 
with the Rose, and to ascertain, what 
to those high-minded adventurers 
was a most important consideration, 
whether she was legally married to 
her Spanish lover. 

A night scene in the Tropics is 
here well described. Amyas and 
Frank succeed in penetrating to the 
very presence of their former love, 
and become unwitting listeners to a 
conversation between her and their 
cousin Eustace, who turns up at 
this point of the story, making love 
to Don Guzman’s wife in the ab- 
sence of that Hidalgo, and threat- 
ening her with the terrors of the 
inquisition for her hard-hearted- 
ness. A discovery and general 
mélée is the result, and Amyas, after 
prodigies of valour, escapes to his 















own ship, leaving his brother Frank 
a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards. His despair can be 
imagined. The frightful Inqui- 
sition is looming in all its terrors, 
and the fate of a Protestant Eng- 
lishman can scarce be a matter of 
doubt. We have no intention of 
giving an abbreviated Westward 
Ho! condensing into the short 
pages of a review Mr. Kingsley’s 
three volumes of exciting adven- 
ture, interesting positions, and pa- 
thetic descriptions. Such would be 
most unfair towards the novelist, and 
as unpardonable as the offence of a 
quick reader, who insists upon 
telling us the dénouement of a third 
volume when we are spell-bound in 
the middle of the second. It is 
sufficient to say that there is another 
heroine for Amyas, and that we 
see far too little either of that for- 
tunate damsel or of the hapless 
Rose of Torridge. 

Few novelists can do justice to 
their female characters. If they 
are men, small blame to them for 
not understanding that which, since 
the days of Solomon, has been an 
enigma to the wisest. If they are 
women, catch them forgetting their 
freemasonry, or teaching us, their 
slaves, that ‘cunning of fence’ by 
which they obtain the upper hand 
over us, as we in our turn lord it 
over the beasts of the field. But 
Mr. Kingsley has shown, in his 
description of Rose Salterne, so 
deep an insight into the recesses of 
the female heart, that we cannot 
but regret he should have given us 
so little of the society of that beau- 
tiful, though not very intellectual, 
damsel. Mrs. Leigh is a noble and 
womanly character: a true Christian, 
ready to give up even her dear chil- 
dren at the call of duty, trustful, 
God-fearing, and resigned to the end. 
Ayacanora we do not so entirely 
like; there is a difficulty in recon- 
ciling the character of a half-re- 
claimed savage with that softness 
of disposition and refinement of 
feeling which are indispensable to 
constitute a loveable woman; and 
if a woman is not loveable, we will 
have none of her. Her discovery, 
however, and the scenery among 
which her early life has been spent, 
gives Mr. Kingsley scope for much 
of that gorgeous description in which 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCY. 
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he is so successful, and which 
brings the brilliant colouring and 
gaudy beauties of the Tropics so 
vividly before our eyes. As he 
makes one of his own characters 
say in avaricious raptures —‘ It 
looks gold! It smells of gold, as I 
may say by a poetical license. Yea, 
the very waves as they ripple past 
us sing of gold, gold, gold.’ 

Bitter, however, and uncharitable, 
we must confess, is Mr. Kings- 
ley towards our Roman Catholic 
brethren—much too prone to hold 
up before us the Jesuit, rather than 
the Sister of Mercy, the super- 
stition rather than the faith, the 
wrath of the inquisition rather than 
the zeal of the missionary ; and al- 
though he is writing of a time when 
Popish supremacy was a real terror 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land—a time that had not 
forgotten the fires of Smithfield 
and was preparing for the Spanish 
Armada—a time that daily cursed 
‘bloody Mary,’ and prayed for 
‘good Queen Bess’ as the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith; yet we 
cannot help thinking he has grossly 
overpainted the errors of that 
church which is after all the mother 
of our own Reformed religion, and 
has dwelt too much on such sensual 
and pampered priests as the Bishop 
of Carthagena, with his selfishness, 
his luxury, and his avarice; too 
little on such favourable specimens 
as the friar with whom he contrasts 
him, the simple, holy, and unso- 
phisticated Fray Gerundio. Mr. 
Rieoler, however, is a ‘good 
hater.’ Not all the beauty and all 
the misfortunes of her, the most 
beautiful and the most unfortunate 
of her sex, the hapless Mary Queen 
of Scots, can shield her from his 
unsparing lash. We fear there is 
too much truth in the following 
epitome of her character. 


A Mary who contrived by means of 
an angel face, a serpent tongue, and a 
heart (as she said herself) as hard as a 
diamond, to make every weak man fall 
in love with her, and, what was worse, 
fancy more or less that she was in love 
with him. 

And yet we cannot but strive to 
find excuses for that lovely and un- 
happy sovereign. If she made use 
of her ‘ angel face’ to enhance the 
persuasive powers of her ‘serpent 
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tongue,’ what woman does not the 
same? Shall the ox and the lion, 
as Horace says, each betake himself 
to the weapons with which nature 
has provided him, and shall not the 
daughter of Eve reap any benefits 
from that fatal inheritance of beauty 
to which she has succeeded in place 
of strength, and consistency, and 
wisdom? If her heart was as hard 
as a diamond, what had hardened 
it? What but the first godless bar- 
gain, in which she was sold to a 
husband to whom she was indiffer- 
ent; and the second alliance, con- 
tracted for state purposes, with one 
who was indifferent to her? So it 
is in every-day life, in cottages as 
well as in palaces. We stand by 
and see a woman’s most sacred feel- 
ings outraged and violated, and ex- 
pect that she is to remain a pure, 
virtuous, and uncomplaining woman 
still. If Mary taught every weak 
man to love her, and made him 
fancy that she too was a little in 
love with him, are no allowances to 
be made for one whose dazzling 
beauty was accustomed to enslave 
wherever she appeared ; of one who 
was so habituated to adoration that 
it must have been to her nature like 
the very air she breathed; and lastly 
of one who, queen and heroine as 
she proved herself at last, was a 
woman to the very core? Had 
Gloriana no love of conquests, Mr. 
Kingsley, besides those which spread 
the fame of her arms over the Old 
and New Worlds? Was not the 
readiest road to court favour in her 
‘golden days’ a professed and ardent 
admiration for the person of the 
Queen? Doubtless she was pure 
and noble in mind as she was digni- 
fied and regal in bearing, yet, with 
the sagacity of a statesman and the 
courage of a warrior, had she not 
the vanity and restless jealousy of a 
girl? But Mary was lonely and 
friendless in a dungeon, Elizabeth 
successful and triumphant on a 
throne ; so the one of course must 
be a beacon, and the other an ex- 
ample. 

And now the mighty Spanish 
Armada was thundering at the very 
gates of Britain, and every stout 
English heart bestirred itself to arm 
and make ready for a struggle on 
which hung not only the liberties 
but the very existence of its country. 


Westward Ho! 


[May, 


Mr. Kingsley has well described the 
thrilling excitement of that anxious 
time, the bustle and ferment of that 
eventfal night on which in every 
county in England the beacon flared 
from tower and hill-top, the trampet 
note of war roused gentle and simple 
in cottage and in hall, 

From Eddystone to Berwick -bounds, 

from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and 
busy as the day. 

He introduces us moreover to the 
famous assemblage of sea-captains 
held at Plymouth, to whose counsels 
we owe the destruction of the Ar- 
mada and the salvation of Britain. 
We are made acquainted with the 
chivalrous Charles Howard of Ef- 
fingham, Lord High Admiral of 
England, with Sheffield, Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Robert Southwell, plain- 
spoken John Hawkins, and famous 
Francis Drake. Of one accord they 
were, both great and small, to put 
out boldly, reckless of odds, to front 
the invader with stout unflinching 
hearts, to stand to their guns, and 
conquer or die. Wise and daring 
leaders were the captains of Queen 
Elizabeth, and well did they know 
the material with which they had to 
work—the same stuff that Welling- 
ton trusted at Waterloo and Nelson 
at Trafalgar, that turned the chivalry 
of France at Agincourt and Poic- 
tiers, and after the lapse of centuries, 
grim and stalwart as ever, scaled 
the bristling heights of Alma, and 
rolled back the overpowering co- 
lumns of the Muscovite down the 
bloody valley of the Inkermann. 

Of all the ban-dogs that followed 
close and ruthless on the tracks of 
the baffled Armada, who so fierce 
and unforgiving in his thirst for 
blood as Amyas Leigh? He has to 
avenge the loss of his mistress and 
his brother’s death, so he nurses 
and broods over his wrath till he 
imagines it a sacred duty that Don 
Guzman should fall by his hand ; 
and far through the Northern Seas, 
round the Scottish coast, and back 
into the Irish Channel, he clings to 
his enemy, till at last he has him, 
so he fondly thinks, safe upon a lee- 
shore. Reader, have you been for- 
tunate enough to witness a thunder- 
storm at sea, and could you describe 
it in five lines? ‘On they rushed 
with scarcely lessened speed, the 
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black arch following fast, curtained 
by one flat grey sheet of pouring 
rain, before which the water was 
boiling in a long white line; while 
every moment, behind the watery 
veil, a keen blue spark leapt down 
into the sea or darted zigzag through 
the rain.’ That ‘keen blue spark’ 
is a wonderful touch. We all re- 
member Coleridge’s thunderstorm 
in the Ancient Mariner. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 

The moon was at its side; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightnings fell with never a jag— 
A river steep and wide. 

It may be treason to say so, but to 
our fancy the prose description is 
the more like nature of thetwo. So 
Amyas wheis his long rapier with 
fierce glittering eyes, and pants for 
his revenge. But One who holds 
the ‘winds in the hollow of his 
hand’ has said, ‘Vengeance is mine ;’ 
and the ruthless, unforgiving heart 
is baulked of its prey when almost 
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within its grasp. 
striking on a rock, goes down all 
standing, while a scorching lightning 
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The Spaniard, 


flash blinds Amyas Leigh for life, 


and reduces the stalwart sea-captain 
toa helpless wreck. The catastrophe 


is nobly conceived, and artisticall 

worked out. But from evil comet 

good, and dire as is his affliction it 
urifies the hero into a nobler and a 
etter man. 

The novel ends, as all romances 
should do, with good wishes and a 
wedding; and so we bid farewell to 
Sir Amyas Leigh, and thank Mr. 
Kingsley heartily for almost the best 
historical novel, to our mind, of the 
day. In dramatic effect and accu- 
racy of ‘costume’ it reminds us of 
Kenilworth—can we pay it a higher 
compliment ?— whilst for interest 
and incident we had scarcely more 
pleasure in reading that immortal 
work of the Great Magician, than 
has been afforded us by the perusal 
of Westward Ho! 

G. W. M. 


SERVIAN PROVERBS. 


We count him wise who knows the minds and the insides of men, which is 
done by knowing what is habitual to them.—BisHor ANDREWS. 


ERMAN and Slavonian literati 

hold few living authors in higher 
estimation than Dr. Wuk Stephan- 
ovitch Karadshitch. His position 
with regard to the language and 
literature of his native country is 
certainly remarkable. Born a pea- 
sant in Turkish Servia, so feeble and 
crippled in frame as to be incapable 
of bodily labour, he commenced by 
adapting the Cyrillic alphabet to 
express the sounds of his beautiful, 
but then unwritten, idiom: in a 
vhilosophical grammar (which has 
~~ translated by Jacob Grimm) 
he reduced that idiom to geveral 
rules; he compiled a copious Ser- 
vian-German-Latin lexicon, trans- 
lated the New Testament into his 
native tongue, wrote various works 
for the instruction of his country- 
men, and acting, perhaps uncon- 
ciously, on the theory that the in- 
troduction of letters among the 
lower orders of a people is fatal to 
their literary productiveness, he 
has, by long-continued exertions, 





by adventurous expeditions through 
the mountains, by associating with 
blind beggarmen (the rhapsodists of 
Servia), with brigands ‘who had 
the misfortune to kill a Turk,’ with 
every one, in fact, having a song to 
sing, astory to tell, orasaw to utter, 
succeeded in making and publishing 
complete collections of the noble 
ballads, the legends, andthe proverbs 
of hiscountry. We are grieved, but 
not surprised, to learn that Dr. Wuk 
in-his oid age has met with neglect 
and ingratitude from the people for 
whom he has wrought so well; but 
being a wise and a good man, he 
probably anticipated his reward and 
received it cheerfully. 

His collection of proverbs was 
printed at Zetinja by the gallant 
andrightreverend Vladika of Monte- 
negro ; and his daughter Wilhelmine 
—who is, according to Jacob Grimm, 
beider Sprache kiindige—has trans- 
lated upwards of a thousand of them 
as a supplement to her version of 
her father’s gathering of the popu- 
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lar tales of Servia.* We purpose 
to give some account of these pro- 
verbs. 

In so doing we shall spare our 
readers all disquisition on the seem- 
ingly insoluble problem, guid sit 
paremia. Erasmus and Mr. Trench 
have grappled with the subject; 
and we would merely suggest that 
practical wisdom, currency, and con- 
ciseness are the three essential requi- 
sites of a proverb. In return, our 
readers wil remember that we are 
reviewing a translation, and they 
will therefore excuse the absence of 
remark on the form of the original— 
the rhyme, alliteration, and ‘ curious 
felicities of diction,’ supposing such 
to exist therein. 

In his wise and learned little 
bookt (to which we intend to make 
constant reference), Mr. Trench, 
after discussing the form and defi- 
nition of a proverb, proceeds to 
consider its generation. On this 
point, we have to report of our 
Servian collection that (as might be 
expected, since half the country is 
still Mahometan, and the whole was 
trampled by the Turkish horse-hoofs 
for nearly five hundred years) it 
contains a large number of proverbs 
doubtless originally Oriental. For 
example: Be neither honey, lest men 
lick thee up—nor poison, lest they 
spit thee out;~ Speak the truth, but 
then see that thou come away quickly; 
Kiss the hand that thou canst not 
hew off; If all the world cry out 
that thou art drunk, lay thyself 
down, even though thou art not; 
and this, on the danger of evil 
companionship—Beside a dry stick 
even a green one will burn: which 
may be corapared respectively with 
the Persian saying, ‘Be not all 


* 


t On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
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sugar, or the world will swallow 
thee up; nor yet all wormwood, or 
the world will spit thee out;’ the 
Turkish, ‘He that speaks truth 
must have one foot.in the stirrup ;’ 
the modern Egyptian, ‘Kiss the 
hand which thou canst not bite ;’ 
and the Hebrew, ‘ If thy neighbour 
call thee an ass, put a packsaddle 
on thy back ;’§ and ‘ Two dry sticks 
will set on fire one green.” Much 
intercourse also existed between 
Servia and Venice (one of the 
Servian sayings is, Venice is a@ 
flower, and Constantinople a world), 
and we accordingly find some pro- 
verbs which perhaps were originally 
Italian. For example: He whom 
snakes have bitten fears even lizards; 
Let a fly on your hand only, it’s on 
your moustache already; Bring the 
ass even to Jerusalem, it will never- 
theless remain an ass; Bad is the 
mouse that has only one lurking- 
hole (so in Latin, Mus non uni fidit 
antro); Zhe shirt is nearer to me 
than the coat; Praise the sea, but 
hold to the hill; Who lies down 
with dogs arises with fleas; He that 
goes out after strange wool often 
comes home shorn; and, Let him 
that knows not how men pray go 
sail upon the sea.|| 

We have already hinted that one 
copious source of proverbs—books 
loved and known . the people 
has never till lately existed in 
Servia. Through the medium of 
their priests, however, the Servians 
seem to have derived the following 
from the Bible: Sooner shall a 
mother forget the child she has 
borne than God the world he has 
created; Naked have we come into 
this world, naked shall we also leave 


it; and, Jf one blind man leads 





Volksmahrchen der Serben, mit einer Vorrede von Jacob Grimm, nebst einem 
Anhange von mehr als tausend serbischen Sprichwortern. 
London, 


Berlin: Reimer. 1854. 


1853. 


+ The same lesson is found in another form, which we do not remember to have 
seen before: He will soon grow bald that takes his hat off to every insignificant 


fe llow. 


§ The corresponding Servian proverb is, however, more nearly related to the 
Romaic, ‘Oray cov Aeyour rw¢ pecdc, Baora toy roxov, mnyarve.—Sanders’ Das 


Volksleben der Neugriechen, s. 220. 


|| Compare with these the following: — ‘Cui serpe mozzica, lucerta teme; 
Al villano se gli porgi il dito, ei prende la mano’ (and this low German, ‘Jé mér 
man de katte stricket desté hécher hilt se den swanz’); ‘Chi bestia va & Roma 
bestia retorna; Tristo quel topo che non ha ch’un sol pertuggio per salvarsi; 
Tocca piu la camiscia ch’il giuppone; Loda il mare, e tienti & terra; Chi con cane 
dorme con pulce si leva; Venuto per lana e andato toso ;’ and the Spanish, ‘ Quien 


no eutra en la mar no sabe 4 Dios rogar,’ which, doubtless, is also found in Italy. 
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the other, both will fall into the 
ditch. 

Of proverbs arising from an inci- 
dent the following may be taken as 
an example: I¢ is (sometimes) right 
even to obey a sensible wife. ‘A 
Herzgovinian,’ says Fraulein Wil- 
helmine, ‘once asked a Kadi whether 
a man should obey his wife; where- 
upon the Kadi answered that one 
needed not to do so. The Herz- 
govinian then continued: ‘ My wife 
pressed me this morning to bring 
thee a pot of beef-suet, so I have 
done well in not obeying her.’ Then 
said the Kadi, ‘ Verily, it is (some- 
times) right even to obey a sensible 
wife.’ 

A few words on the light thrown 
by this collection on what may be 
termed comparative parcemiology. 
Local superstitions are but slightly 
illustrated—in fact, we can only find 
one proverb on this subject: A ser- 
pent until it devour a serpent cannot 
become a dragon,* which is curiously 
identical with the Latin, ‘ Serpens 
nisi serpentem comederit, non fit 
draco ;’ and we have actually such 
a saying as this, Dreams are lies, 
and God alone is truth. But many 
of these proverbs could only have 
esiaaated among Servians, and some 
are strongly characteristic of their 
national life. Thus, One jerk from 
your shoulder wont make the Drina 
straight; which saying (like the 
Turkish proverbial expression, ‘ Dig 
a well with a needle,’ or the Greek, 
émt piros to Aiyawy dtamdeveat,) 
is used when a man undertakes a 
difficult achievement with inade- 
quate means, the river Drina being 
a very Meander in its tortuousness. 
Note also, Jt is easy to fling a stone 
into the Danube, but hard to fetch it 
out again; Better at Christmas the 
plague than the south wind; and, 
By asking one can come to Constan- 
tinople. And how the southern sum- 
mer heats of Servia are suggested 
by this: Better endure the full 
midges than let the hungry ones come 
after (a saying used especially with 
reference to Turkish officials); and 
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the winter snows and acrid wood- 
fires by this: Who will warm him- 
self by the fire must first bear the 
smoke—a wise saying, worthy to be 
laid to heart by those who think 
they can attain to the gladness of 
life and light without enduring the 
preliminary pain and darkness. 

With regard to the historical allu- 
sions in these proverbs, we have to 
remind our readers that the inde- 
pendence of Servia was destroyed 
in the battle of Kossovo,t a calamity 
to which even now the people never 
allude without lamentation, and 
which was caused chiefly by the 
treachery of one of the Servian 
leaders. The proverb referring to 
this is simply, St. Vitus’ day will 
come, then, that is to say, the false 
and the faithful will be manifested. 
Again, Two weak men are stronger 
than Milos (a renowned Servian 
champion who slew the Sultan Amu- 
rath I. at Kossovo). The Servian 
national hero is Marko Kralyevitch, 
and his name occurs in the following 
excellent saying, When war is 
waging they cry, where is the King’s 
son Marko? but when the plunder 
is sharing they say to him, whence 
art thou, unknown warrior ? 

There are, of course, numerous 
proverbs relating to the Turkish 
tyranny, some of inexpressible 
mournfulness, such as: My crime is 
that 1 am alive; The earthis hard 
and heaven is far; Whoever has 
power has also right; The Turks 
vule the field, the Latins the sea, the 
Christians have only the forest and 
stones; andthese: Where an army 
passes there is no grass : and, What 
use are pearls to me, when they drag 
them off my neck ? 

Of proverbs indicating national 
peculiarities, the following may be 
taken as examples: The priest is 
not chosen by his beard, but his head 
(the clergy of the Greek Church are 
all barbati); The old woman gave a 
para to be taken into the kolo (the 
national dance of the Servian youth), 
and then two that she might be let 
out again; and, Whose are the heads, 


* Explained by others: Till it is night for one man, it cannot be day for 


another ; 
ausbreiten.’ 


and ‘ Bis einer sich nicht kalt hinstrickt kann sich ein 


anderer nicht 


Hear Erasmus, on the proverb in the text :—‘ Potentesaliorum damnis 


crescunt, et optimatum fortune in tantum non augerentur, nisi essent quos exuge- 


rent. 


Quemadmodum inter pisces et belluas, majores vivunt laniatu minorum.’ 
+ Fought on St. Vitus’ Day, the 15th of June, 1389. 
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his is the victory—the heads of foes 
that fall in battle being generally 
cut off by the victor. 

There is of course a crowd of 
‘cosmopolitan’ proverbs in Servia. 
Who guards himself God also 
guards; and its companion, The 
Gods are with him who has a follow- 
ing; The master’s eyes fatten the 
horse: this on the rarity of honest 
poverty, An empty sack cannot 
stand upright; The spider sucks 
poison from the flower, and the bee, 
honey; Fire and water are good 
servants but bad masters; Wher- 
ever there is smoke there is fire. 
All these are old acquaintances, 
except, perhaps, the second, which 
reminds one of Fritz’s saying, That 
he had always found Providence on 
the side of strong battalions. So 
are the following, but in new forms : 
Better is oaten bread to-day than 
cakes to-morrow ; Better agoldfinch 
in the hand than a falcon in the 
JSorest (which recals the Low Ger- 
man ‘ Better a sparrow in the hand 
than a dove on the roof;’ and 
the Irish, ‘Better a wren in the 
hand than a crane in the air) ; 
The rain falls in drops, yet it 
maketh sloughs; or, Many grains 
make a heap; They say a dog's 
mad when they want to kill him; 
Among the blind the one-eyed man 
is chosen Emperor ; When the wind 
will abate it blows most fiercely ; 
Don’t shake a tree when the fruit 
Salis of itself; One devil does not 
scratch another's eyes out (nor, as 
the Flemings say, does onewolf bite 
the other*) ; It’s easy to shave a bald 
head ; A new sieve sifis of itself ; 
More have died of eating and drink- 
ing than of hunger and thirst; 
Honey on the tongue and poison in 
the heart (compare the Portuguese 
‘Boca de mel, coragon de fel’; and 
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the Irish ‘ Mouth of ivy, heart of 
holly ;) The wheat doesn’t wait for 
a working day; and finally, this, 
which Mr. Trench must certainly 
add to his capital collection of kiln- 
ealling-the-oven-burnt-house pro- 
verbs; The owl derided the ant; 
Go, thou big-headed—female dog. 
We shall now quote a few pro- 
verbs to illustrate the mode in 
which the popular mind of Servia 
regards the great relations of pa- 
rent and child, husband and wife, 
age and youth. Hector prayed 
that men ‘might say of his son, 
returning from battle, He is far 
braver than his father.f We have 
here also a true word on the un- 
selfish strength of paternal love: A 
man would always excel every other, 
save only his son; together with 
this sad correlative: Thy children 
are faithless comrades. Note these 
also: As the nest, so the bird; as 
the father, so the children; Nig- 
gardly father, thievish children; 
When God giveth, asketh he not 
whose son thou art? First look at 
the mother, then take the daughter ; 
If the mother be ever so evil, she yet 
wishes her daughter to be good ; 
and, An aged father, orphaned chil- 
dren. On this subject of orphanage 
we find numerous sayings, some 
remarkable for their tenderness 
and simplicity, others for their 
hyperbolical beauty. Thus: J¢ is 
easy to make an orphan weep; You 
can easily be an orphan’s master ; 
An orphan’s tear pierces the plough- 
share. However, God cares for the 
orphan, and, The sun shines for the 
sake of the orphans (or, Were there 
no orphans, the sun would not shine). 
There are others: none, however, 
attaining to the tender loveliness of 
the Turkish: ‘The nest of the blind 
bird is made by God.’t We must 


No. 211 of the curious collection of 


* “Die een wolf bijt den anderen niet.’ 


14th century proverbs lately published by Hoffmann v. Fallersleben in his Hore 


Belgice, pars g*. And compare the 
andern de Agen nich ut.’ 

t+ Iliad, 2 479. 

t We take this opportunity of printing, verbatim, the remainder of a small 
manuscript collection of Ottoman adages wherewith we have been favoured, and 
from which this and the other Turkish proverbs quoted in this article have been 
derived : Whoever does not beat his daughters will one day strike his knees in 
vain ; He who falls by himself never cries ; Every fish that escapes appears greater 
than it is ; Poverty is ashirt of fire ; The wit stands not in years, but in the head ; 
The candle does not give light to itself; The grape, observing the grape, becomes 
black ; Avoiding the rain, we meet the tempest ; One hand does not clap ; If Time 
is not favourable to thee, render thyself favourable to it, 


Low German, ‘Eine kreje hacket der 
Schambach’s Platideutsche Sprichworter, s. 65. 
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not leave this head without mention- 
ing stepmothers, and their odiwm 
novercale, concerning whom we are 
told that, There are as many white 
crows as good stepmothers. 

Respecting the matrimonial rela- 
tion, we find that some Servian 
bachelor has arrived at the follow- 
ing cynical conclusions: — Twice 
only is a man happy in his lifetime, 
Jirst, when he marries: secondly, 
when he buries his wife ;* The tongue 
of a wife is worse than a Turkish 
sabre; The wife depends on crying, 
the thief on lying. The amende 
honorable is made, however, in 
these: The house stands not on the 
ground, but on the wife; and, The 
worst wife is worth fifty piastres, 
and a good one ts not to be pad 
Sor in money. Onmarriage and the 
‘choice of wives we find the follow- 
ing: Marry with the ears, and not 
with the eyes; The Rhine willow is 
Fair to see, but bitter to chew (sali- 
cine, the alkaloid 
willow-bark, tasting like quinine) ; 
The snake, indeed, is fair, but 
wicked ; The husband should labour, 
the wife should save; and this 
(which will be appreciated by every 
man whose wife looks happy, and 
whose buttons are correct): Zhe 
wife wears her husband in her face, 
and the husband his wife in his 
shirt. Ladies of a certain age are 
hardly dealt with by these pro- 
verbial philosophers. We are as- 
sured, for instance, that, When the 
Devil cannot manage anything, he 
sends to an old woman. The grey 
hairs of a man are, however, treated 
with more respect; thus: When the 
oldest are not hearkened to, God 
withholds His help; When an old 
dog barks, then see what the matter 
is; nevertheless, It’s hard to mend 
an old sack ; An old wolf is the jest 
of the dogs; and, The world re- 
mains for the younger, although 
The needle pierces a young skin 
sooner than an old one; and, There 
are more lambs than sheepskins at 
market. 

The deeply poetical nature of the 


principle of 
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Servian people would seem to have 
but seldom chosen to express itself 
in the proverbial form. Their pro- 
verbs, however, manifestly os 
witness to their practice of that 
loving observation of nature which 
lies at the root of all creative art. 
For example: The snow falls, not 
to destroy the world, but that every 
living creature may show its track. 
Pain and sorrow, that is to say, are 
sent, not to overwhelm, but that by 
striving through them bravely, indi- 
vidual men may manifest and disei- 
pline their respective natures. The 
tree (uprooted by the storm) leans 
upon the tree, and man (in misfor- 
tune) upon man. And what grace- 
ful gladness and hope are herein: 
Man goes through the world like 
the bee through the blossoms. What 
pathos in this: The blind man 
weeps, not because he is unbeautiful, 
but because he cannot see the beau- 
tiful world. The Servian poets, we 
may observe, are almost invariably 
blind. 

How roguishly satirical, too, are 
some of the following! The frog 
saw them beating the horses, and he 
also raised his foot; Wolves don’t 
live on bespoken meat; At a rich 
peasant’s, his ow even is clever 
(flatterers say so, at least); The 
hare is stillin the forest, and they’re 
cutting the spitalready; When aman 
Seeds you with words, bring a small 
basket with you; Ile that deceives 
me once is a worthless fellow, but he 
that deceives me oftener is a clever 
man; Now the eggs cackle and the 
hens are silent; and, The figson the 
Sar side of the hedge are sweeter. 
And what sly humour there is in 
the proverbs already quoted respect- 
ing the Kadi’s decision on the pro- 
priety of occasionally obeying a 
sensible wife, in that referring to 
the share of the plunder obtained 
by Marko, and in this, on the im- 
policy of seeking information from 
persons whose interest it is to de- 
ceive: They asked the wolf,‘ When 
is it coldest?? and he answered, 
‘ About sunrise,’ that being the time 


* This painful truth seems to have been accepted in England, temp. Taylor the 


water-poet. He observes :— 


A married man, some say, has two days’ gladness, 
And all his life else is a lingering sadness : 

The one day’s mirth is when he first is married, 
The other’s when his wife’s to burying carried. 
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usually selected for operatingagainst 
the sheepfolds. 

The practical wisdom of these 
proverbs manifests, as might be 
expected, an especial antipathy to 
fools. Thus, on the abundance of 
folly, we find, Where there is one 
wagon full of wisdom, there are 
two full of folly; and, One does not 
want a light to look for fools. On 
their mischievous and contemptible 
nature: What one fool entangles a 
hundred wise men are unable to dis- 
entangle; The wise cannot get out 
the stone which a fool has flung into 
the stream; Better to weep with the 
wise man than sing with the fool; 
If thou send a fool to fight for thee, 
sit down and weep; Senseless power 
is soon weakened (Vis consili expers 
mole ruit sud); Woe to the feet 
under a stupid head; and, If he had 
no nose he might graze. Neverthe- 
less, even in this country we are 
occasionally made aware that Zhe 
Sool takes pains to sit in the upper- 
most place, but when talking begins 
he is vexed that he sits there; natu- 
rally enough, for Jt is easier to roll 
stones up a mountain than to talk 
with a fool—an operation which, 
therefore, no sensible man is anxious 
to engage in. One should, however, 
Bow before a fool as before a saint; 
which proverb recals that saying of 
Swift’s, when some blustering fellow 
exclaimed, as he shouldered by him, 
‘I never make way for fools.’ ‘I 
always do,’ said the Dean, reveren- 
tially stepping to one side. Fools, 
however, like everything else, have 
their use: One tries the ford with a 
Sool; and, The fools fight the battle, 
and the knowing ones drink the wine. 

We have never heard that the 
clergy of the Greek Church were 
remarkable for their avarice or 
spiritual tyranny. These proverbs, 
nevertheless, gird frequently at both 
failings ; thus, The Turk takes some- 
thing by force, the priest something 
with his book, so nothing remains for 
the poor (compare the Spanish, ‘ Lo 
que no lleva Christo, lleva el fisco’) ; 
The priest rules with his book, and 
the Turk with might; Every priest's 
bag is deep ; and, Without money, not 
once into church. On the other 
hand, referring to the constant 
growth of wisdom in a righteous 
man, we find this: Zhe good priest 
is learning till he dies. 
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The sense and shrewdness of 
many of the following adages will 
commend themselves at once to a 
thoughtful reader. First of friends 
and friendship: He that is a foe to 
himself, how can he be a friend of 
others? Of the choice of a friend, 
let him never have been your enemy, 
for An old foe never becomes a new 
Sriend; since, Though the wound 
heals, the scar remains; Give me a 
comrade who will weep with me—one 
who will laugh I can easily find; 
and, Be not the friend of him with 
whom thou canst not measure 
strength. After he is chosen: Keep 
to new roads and old friends; or 
thus, Keep to old wine and old 
Sriends; but beware of excessive 
intimacy, for A too-great friend, no 
Sriend; An immoderate friend, a 
Soe. 

On enemies we find this deep say- 
ing, Woe to him that has no foes. 
Concord, on the other hand, is re- 
garded with full appreciation: A 
two-forked pale, we are reminded, 
cannot enter into the earth; and, 
Where concord dwells, there also is 
God’s blessing. 

On the uses of adversity we are 
told, In misery one learns to know 
men ; and we may refer the reader 
to the exquisite proverb (already 
quoted) of the snow falling that 
living creatures might show their 
traces. Respecting poverty we find, 
No stronger castle than a poor 
man's; and, Were there no poverty 
the sun would not shine. Looking 
on the dark side, however, we see 
that, Having nought is the dis- 
quietude of the world ; A poor man, 
amade devil; Poverty and a cough 
will not be concealed: and, An empty 
bag weighs more than a full one; 
aan indeed it is Better to carry 
an empty sack than to have the devil 
init. Onriches: Zhe more a man 
has, the meaner (karger) he grows ; 
and, The greater the head the more 
the head aches. There are also many 
proverbs relating to hunger,as might 
indeed be expected in a country so 
often desolated by marching armies, 
plague, and lingering famine; for 
instance, Hunger is worse than the 
plague; A hungry eye sleeps not 
(this, of course, is applied to the 
envious) ; and, Even the Patriarch, 
if he be hungry, will steal bread. 
On the other hand, we find many 
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wise and cheerful words on the ad- 
vantage of working with a will, and 
on the readiness with which a happ 
heart will recognise the good in Ai 
that is really done for its gratifica- 
tion: thus, A joyous heart spins 
the hemp ; The greyhound compelled 
to course will catch no hares; and, 
The willing dancer is easily played 
to.* 

What sermons on caution and 
circumspection might be written on 
these texts: Woe to the hornless 
goat when he wages war with the 
wolf! (compare the Latin, ‘ Calvus 
quum sis ne obversé fronte obnuas 
arieti’); Ifyou go to feast with the 
wolf, bring your dog; Whom the cat 
Jlatters she also scratches; Man is 
harder thana rock, and more brittle 
than an egg; A tree by the roadside 
is soon felled; As many heights, so 
many slopes (the idea in which is 
well brought out by the Flemish, 
So hogher berch so dieper dal ; and, 
So hogher graet so sware val); A 
still river washes away the bank ; 
and, When the wolves are full the 
sheep can't be all right. And on 
the kindred subject of the gover- 
nance of the tongue we find many 
excellent words, such as these: Who 
is wisely silent speaks well; What 
one does not say cannot be heard; 
which recals the Italian, JJ tacer 
non ft mai scritto, and Hotspur’s 
compliment to Lady Perey— 

Constant you are, 

But yet a woman: and for secresy 
No lady closer, for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thow dost not 

know ; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 
His beak brings the woodpecker 
harm ; With silence one plagues the 
devil ; A hen that cackles much lays 
Sew eggs: He who says what he likes 
must oflen hear what he does not 
like; and, The tongue can wound 
deeper than the sword: the two 
latter being almost identical with 
proverbs of our own. 

Would those who have lost their 
health, their freedom, or their faith, 
be so apt to blame the incompetence 
of boards, the treachery of mo- 
narchs, or the narrowness of creeds, 
if only they laid this saying to heart: 
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When a man has lost anything let 
him seek it in his own bosom? The 
Spanish proverb, ‘ El mal que de tu 
boca sale en tu sen sose cae’f is ap- 
plicable to more than the results of 
unwise loquacity. There are other 
sayings on this subject, such as— 
All that the ox wallows up he flings 
on his own neck ; and, What a man 
cuts falls also before his feet. 

How pleasantly the follies of im- 
possible philanthropy and of arro- 
gant attempts to burke the truth, 
are suggested in these: Wo one can 
bake cakes for the whole world; 
Who weeps for the world is left 
without eyes ; and, No one can weave 
so many cloths as to bind up the 
mouth of the whole world. Talk and 
book-learning, as compared with 
practical energy and mother-wit, 
are regarded with due contempt: 
Deed is stronger than speech; From 
saying to doing is as far as from 
leaf to root; The vineyard wanted 
not prayer, but the hoe; and, The 
head is older than the book. 

On the permanence of early im- 
pressions, and on education, these 

ervian parcemiasts have somewhat 
to observe: What the cradle has 
lulled asleep, that also the shovel 
has buried; Wherewith a new cask 
is filled, it savours of ever after; 
which last is exactly Horace’s ‘ Quo 
semel est imbuta recens, servabit 
odorem Testa diu.’ The hazel of 
Servia represents the birch of 
Britain, and we are informed by 
some enthusiastic Slavonian peda- 
gogue, that: Zhe hazel-tree sprouted 
Sorth from Paradise; Thehazel-salve 
is wondrously powerful ; and with 
some truth, that Many a devil is 
afraid of the cross, and many of the 
stick. It is however admitted that, 
if you Beat the bad, he becomes 
worse. Of unprecocious children : 
An apple that ripens late keeps 
long ; a proverb, indeed, capable of 
far wider application. 

We shall close our illustrations of 
the wisdom of these proverbs with 
the following thoughtful sayings: 
Wouldst thou learn to know a man, 
give him Power: Ali behold whence 
the well-spring rises, but no one sees 
where it loses itself; and, Who 





* The Flemings have the last two: ‘ Mit onwillighen honden is quaet jaghen ; 
Het is licht ghenoech ghepepen die gheern danst.’ 


+ Trench, p. 80. 
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follows every one does ill, who follows 

no one does worse; a proverb that 
Goethe (or indeed any other archi- 
didascalus) would have applauded. 
Our readers will remember, 

Willst du dir aber das Beste thun, 

So bleib’ nicht auf dir selber ruhn, 

Sondern folg’ eines Meisters Sinn ; 

Mit ihm zu irren ist dir Gewinn. 

Observe this also, on our ten- 
dency to attribute a result to one 
cause only: All the cry is against 
the wolf, whilst beside the wolf the 
Sox is fattening. 

Before considering their morality, 
we may remark that the absence 
from this collection of all coarse and 
indelicate proverbs is possibly at- 
tributable to the maidenly reserve 
of the translator, who doubtless 
passed over them unsullied as the 
sun in her own national saying: 
Thesun goes even over unclea nprlac 8, 
and yet defileth not herself';* or as 
the ‘noble lady now in the East 
among the ribaldry of delirium in 
the hospital at Scutari. 

If we may judge from this collec- 
tion, we should conclude that the 
sin of selfishness has been almost 
entirely worked out by the centuries 
of national discipline that Servia 
has undergone. We find only two 
selfish proverbs: one already quoted, 
and probably drawn from the Italian, 
and this other, Though we are 
brothers, yet owr purses are not 
sisters. There are, of course, nume- 
rous sayings, ‘ not selfish, but rather 
detecting selfishness and laying it 
bare,’+ such as the following: Every 
old woman blows under her own 
kettle; Every cow licks her calf; 
Every one leads the water to his 
own mill (which is also Italian); 
and these, indicating our careless- 
ness for the misfortunes of others, 


our readiness to avail ourselves of 


their means and courage: One does 
not feel three hundred blows on an- 
other's back, since, as Rochefoucault 
observes, ‘Nous avons tous assez 
de foree pour supporter les maux 
d’autruy’;} Jt is easy to be generous 
with another man’s goods; Lt is easy 
to catch snakes with another's hands. 
None of these, however, come up to 
the Turkish proverb on a cognate 
weakness: ‘If my beard is burnt, 
others try to light their pipes at it.’ 

* The sun is feminine in Servian. 

} Rejlexions Morales. Paris, 1690. 
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On the necessity of revenge we 
find some dark sayings, none how- 
ever as deadly as the Italian pro- 
verbs on the same subject. Thus, 
Blood cannot fall asleep ; that is to 
suy, the relations of a murdered 
man are bound never to rest until 
they avenge him; and these, He 
that avenges not himself is unholy ; 
and, Over-hasty revenge, sure loss. 

The proverbs on frugality, that 
constant comrade of manliness and 
honour among the poor, are, as might 
be expected, tolerably numerous. 
We shall quote a few: Better is 
well spared than ill gained; Patch- 
work (Flickerei) is the mother of the 
poor; A torn sack will never be 
jilled ; and, A castle is dear at a 
penny if you have it not (Quod non 
est opus asse carum est). On the 
other hand, the folly of parsimony 
is strongly reprehended: Whoso 
keeps not a cat keeps mice; Seeking 
a sewing-needle, he lost a pack- 
needle; The greedy give more, and 
the lazy trot farther; One must 
pour out the broth made of cheap 
meat ; Through money one loses his 
soul; and, Money rings sweetly, but 
it is heard afar. 

The noble manliness of some of 
these proverbs is especially remark- 
able. What dignified honesty there 
is in this, Blame a man where he 
can hear thee: praise him where he 


cannot. What scorn of trifling in 
this, Better to fight with heroes 


than to kiss the worthless. What 
recognition of genuine worth in 
these, Not the glittering weapon 
Sights the fight, but the hero’s heart ; 

Beware of a smoke-blackened mus- 
ket ; Bayo stood in fear not of a 
Damascus sword-blade, but of one 
bound with thongs. On honour, 
too, we find many high-toned words: 
Where honour is the soul is also, 
that is (as the translator explains), 
whatever is a shame is also a sin; 
Our skin is not worn, our flesh is 
not eaten, what have we, then, if we 
have no honour? and, Water washes 
all things pure, except only a black 
face (the reader to appreciate this 
proverb must be made aware that in 
Servian the same word, obraz, is 
used for face and honour); and this, 
on the cowardly fear of confessing 
one’s fault, Better blush once than 


+ Teck Pp: 99. 
No. 23. 
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‘sa pale a hundred times. Let us 
ear, too, some words on freedom: 
Stride rather over my grave than 
my body; Better in the grave than 
be aslave ; and this, doubtless often 
on the lips of the mountain Haiduks, 
who kept a wild liberty alive in 
Servia, even as the Klephts did on 
Mount Olympus; Better to look 
JSrom the mountain than the dungeon. 

On industry we find these two 
excellent sayings: Labour, then will 
I help thee also, said God the Lord ; 
and, Labour as if thou wert to live a 
thousand years, and pray as if thou 
hadst to die to-morrow. On activity: 
Early birds are soon fledged ; and, 
The fox fears not the boaster at 
night, but the early riser. 

How well inculcated, also, is the 
necessity of patience and sweetness 
of soul! God alone has no lord; 
Every bird has a vulture above it ; 
When great bells chime the little 
ones are unheard. But then 
tyranny must not be attacked with 
contemptibly inadequate resources, 
for: When man spits on high, his 
spittle falls back on his own face ; 
though, possibly, this proverb 
should be classed with the Purkish, 
‘ Curses, like chickens, always come 
home to roost;’ and with that re- 
markable Yoruba saying (also 
quoted by Mr. Trench): ‘ Ashes 
always fly back in the face of him 
that throws them.’ Observe, too, 
these on sweetness of manner and 
temper: The tongue has no bones ; 
it is not hard, therefore, to say a 
kind word on occasion. <A sweet 
mouth opens iron doors; A sharp 
vinegar destroys its own barrel ; 
and, A sulky priest's bag remains 
empty. And these on moderation : 
Neither hew down the whole forest, 
nor come home without wood; A 
man cannot carry two water-melons 
under one arm; The good shepherd 
ought to shear his sheep, not to flay 
them; Thine is the flesh, mine the 
bones. Which last, indeed, is rather 
a proverbial saying than a proverb, 
and is commonly used by parents 
when delegating the patria potestas, 
and placing their children under the 
pedagogic hazel-rod. 

The collection contains a number 
of these proverbial sayings, some 
remarkable for their grotesqueress 
and exaggeration. Thus, when a 
house or shop is completely fur- 
nished, the admiring visitor ex- 
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claims: Only there is no bird's 
milk. To a youth attempting to 
deceive his senior: When thy devils 
were born, mine were already danc- 
ing in the Kolo. Of an avaricious 
man: He would even take the cere- 
cloth from a corpse. Of a poor one: 
He will be rich when dogs have 
horns. And when a Servian is 
completely beaten down by misfor- 
tune and failure, he says: Jf I 
touched the green fir-tree, the ver- 
dure would wither, which is pretty, 
and recals that marvellous recogni- 
tion of the sympathy and brother- 
hood existing between man and all 
the other members of God’s crea- 
tion—animals, plants, sun, and stars 
—which forms so remarkable a 
characteristic of the Slavic popular 
poetry. But think of the ludicrous 
hyperbole in the Irish analogue : ‘If 
I were a hatter, men would be born 
without heads!’ On the season of 
winter we find some sayings which, 
like the foregoing, can hardly be 
termed proverbs. Thus: Jf winter 
bites not with its mouth, it lashes 
with its tail; The wolf has not de- 
voured winter (sooner or later the 
cold will come); and compare the 
Low German, ‘ De miise fretet den 
winter nich up.’ 

In considering the theology of 
these proverbs, we have to observe 
that the Servian peasant, long op- 
pressed by men of a hostile faith 
and race, and by the various national 
sorrows to which we have before 
alluded, would seem to have taken 
refuge with peculiar earnestness in 
the belief in a loving God, and in 
trustful resignation to His govern- 
ment of the world. We _ find, 
accordingly, this coilection filled 
with proverbs relating to His 
nature, and expressive of the 
people’s faith, and their constant 
reliance on His timely help. God, 
they say, is an ancient giver; What 
God gives is sweeter than honey; 
God hath full hands (He can give 
all things at all times). And we 
have already mentioned other pro- 
verbs relating to His beneficence 
and faithfulness. On reliance upon 
God take the following: With one 
God you can go against a hundred 
Joes; Stronger is God's will than 
the emperor's; Whom God guards 
the gun cannot hurt. On His omni- 
science: God knoweth whose oil is 
burning in the lamp—a true pro- 
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verb, and of infinite applicability, 
especially to those philosophers who 
hang out their own petty lights to 
the world, and would fain persuade 
themselves and others that neither 
man nor book now ever aids or 
governs the vaunted operations of 
their intellects. On His loving- 
kindness in chastisement: God 
loveth not him who was never sick. 
On the fulfilment of His judgments 
without regard to the arrogant 
might of man: Power entreateth not 
God; but God entreateth not power. 
On the still advance but sure and 
crushing eflicacy of those judgments: 
God hath woollen feet, but iron 
hands; which unites the ideas com- 
prised in our own saying, ‘ God 
comes with leaden feet, but strikes 
with iron hands ;’ and in the Latin, 
‘ Dii laneos pedes habent.’ We may 
also mention that the observation 
contained in the well-known Latin 
proverb, ‘ Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat,’ is met with here, 
unimportantly varied. 

Men who regard the Friend with 
a great love and faith are likely to be 
equally vehement in their hatred 
and distrust of the Enemy. The 
devil, the Servians say, has not once 
wished himself good; Though the 
devil knows what is right, he will 
not doit. And observe this, on the 
impolicy of entering into a partner- 
ship with Satan (where his name 
does not appear in the firm, and the 
contract is indissoluble at the plea- 
sure of the ostensible partner): 
Sow gourds with the devil, and they ll 
be crashed on your own head. ‘This 
we think superior to our own on 
the same subject: ‘He hath need 
of a long spoon that eats with the 
devil.” Note this also, on wealth 
gotten by his aid: Come with the 
devil, gone with the devil. Sooner 
or later his onslaught will be made : 
If the devil did not crush the cradle, 
he will crush the grave. The best 
of this group is, however, the follow- 
ing: Zhe ‘ Our Father’ of a full 
man puts the devil’s eyes out. He 
is blinded with rage—that is to 
say, at the severance of the usual 
connexion between prayerless pride 
and abundance of bread. 

These proverbs are strongly 
opposed to formalism in religion. 
Thus of fasting: Sin lies not in 
eating, but in evil doing ; Sin goes 
out of the mouth and not into the 
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mouth; The mother bewails not 
him who has broken the fast but 
him who has died and left her; 
With a full stomach it is easy to 
praise fasting. Note this, too, on 
the frequency of indolent acqui- 
escence as compared with ener- 
getic investigation: J¢ is easier to 
believe than to go and ask; and this 
on saint-worship: What God wills 
not the saints also will not (which 
we think is a higher proverb than 
the Spanish, ‘Quando Dios no quiere 
el santo no puede’); together with its 
sister adage, Whom God helps, all 
the saints help. On this subject 
we may also remark that the un- 
willingness with which man at a 
certain period of his religious life 
admits the idea of a creature be- 
tween himself and his Creator, would 
seem to have given rise to the two 
following proverbs: If the sun shines 
upon me, lay me little in the moon ; 
and, Let the sun only shine upon me, 
then may the stars go out. 

On lying and liars we meet with 
some noticeable sayings. Thus on 
the congenital weakness, the swift 
and certain fall of a lie, we find, A 
lie has short feet (which is also 
Spanish); and, A lie is built on a 
shallow foundation. On the unavoid- 
able penance for a falsehood: Who 
breaks the truth, him will the truth 
break; and on a chronic liar’s in- 
capability of truth: He lies even 
when he prays. 

Finally, on death we have these 
two: For rain and for death one 
need not pray—since both come of 
themselves; and, For every evil is 
death a balsam—which reminds one 
of the Irish, ‘Death is the poor 
man’s doctor. 

It would be easy to continue our 
quotations and suggestions: there 
are numerous proverbs in the col- 
lection quite as good as those we 
have mentioned : there are a few (the 
productiou doubtless of some local 
, ne either muddily obscure or 
completely commonplace. But it 
vel be wrong to deprive any 
reader of the pleasure of investi- 
gating the original for himself, an 
employment which we strongly ad- 
vise, and which therefore, although 
these adages be the outcome of un- 
educated rayahs, we are sure will 
be undertaken, for It is easy to 
counsel a wise man; and, Pope and 
peasant know more than pope alone. 
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\ HERE, under Loughrigg, the stream 
Of Rotha sparkles, the fields 

Are green, in the house of one 

Friendly and gentle, now dead, 

Wordsworth’s son-in-law, friend— 

Four years since, on a mark’d 

Evening, a meeting I saw. 














Two friends met there, two fam’d 
Gifted women. The one, 
Brilliant with recent renown, 
Young, unpractis’d, had told 
With a Master’s accent her feign’d 
History of passionate life : 
The other, maturer in fame 

, , 
Earning, she too, her praise 
First in Fiction, had since 
Widen’d her sweep, and survey’d 
History, Politics, Mind. 
























They met, held converse: they wrote 
In a book which of glorious souls 
Held memorial: Bard, 
Warrior, Statesman, had left 
Their names :—chief treasure of all, 
Scott had consign’d there his last 
Breathings of song, with a pen 
Tottering, a death-stricken hand. 






I beheld; the obscure 
Saw the famous. Alas! 
Years in number, it seem’d, 

Lay before both, and a fame 
Heighten’d, and multiplied power. 
Behold! The elder, to-day, 

Lies expecting from Death, 

In mortal weakness, a last 
Summons: the younger is dead. 


First to the living we pay 
Mournful homage : the Muse 
Gains not an earth-deafen’d ear. 













Hail to the stedfast soul, 
Which, unflinching and keen, 
Wrought to erase from its depth 
Mist, and illusion, and fear! 

Hail to the spirit which dar’d 
Trust its own thoughts, before yet, 
Echoed her back by the crowd! 
Hail to the courage which gave 
Voice to its creed, ere the creed 
Won consecration from Time! 
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Turn, O Death, on the vile, 
Turn on the foolish the stroke 
Hanging now o’er a head 
Active. beneficent, pure ! 

But, if the prayer ve in vain— 
But, if the stroke must fall— 
Her, whom we cannot save, 
What might we say to console ? 


She will not see her country lose 
Its greatness, nor the reign of fools prolong’d. 
She will behold no more 
This ignominious spectacle, 
Power dropping from the hand 
Of paralytic factions, and no soul 
To snatch and wield it: will not see 
Her fellow-people sit 
Helplessly gazing on their own decline. 


Myrtle and rose fit the young, 
Laurel and oak the mature. 
Private affections, for these, 
Have run their circle, and left 
Space for things far from themselves, 
Thoughts of the general weal, 
Country, and public cares : 
Public cares, which move 
Seldom and faintly the depth 
Of younger passionate souls 
Plung’d in themselves, who demand 
Only to live by the heart, 
Only to love and be lov’d. 


How shall we honour the young, 
The ardent, the gifted ? how mourn? 
Console we cannot; her ear 
Is deaf. Far northward from here, 
In a churchyard high mid the moors 
Of Yorkshire, a little earth 
Stops it for ever to praise. 


Where, behind Keighley, the road 
Up to the heart of the moors 
Between heath-clad showery hills 
Runs, and colliers’ carts 
Poach the deep ways coming down, 
And a rough, grim’d race have their homes— 
There, on its slope, is built 
The moorland town. But the church 
Stands on the crest of the hill, 
Lonely and bleak ; at its side 
The parsonage-house and the graves. 


See! in the desolate house 
The childless father! Alas— 
Age, whom the most of us chide, 
Chide, and put back, and delay— 
Come, unupbraided for once ! 
Lay thy benumbing hand, 
Gratefully cold, on this brow! 


os 
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Shut out the grief, the despair! 
Weaken the sense of his loss! 
Deaden the infinite pain ! 


Another grief I see, 
Younger: but this the Muse, 
In pity and silent awe 
Revering what she cannot soothe, 
With veil’d face and bow’d head, 
Salutes, and passes by. 


Strew with roses the grave 
Of the early-dying. Alas! 
Early she goes on the path 
To the Silent Country, and leaves 
Half her laurels unwon, 
Dying too soon: yet green 
Laurels she had, and a course 
Short, yet redoubled by Fame. 


For him who must live many years 
That life is best which slips awa 
Out of the light, and mntely; which avoids 
Fame, and her less-fair followers, Envy, Strife, 
Stupid Detraction, Jealousy, Cabal, 
Insincere Praises :—which descends 
The mossy quiet track to Age. 


But, when immature Death 
Beckons too early the guest 
From the half-tried Banquet of Life, 
Young, in the bloom of his days ; 
Leaves no leisure to press, 
Slow and surely, the sweet 
Of a tranquil life in the shade— 
Fuller for him be the hours ! 
Give him emotion, though pain ! 
Let him live, let him feel, J have liv’d. 
Heap up his moments with life ! 
Quicken his pulses with Fame! 


And not friendless, nor yet 
Only with strangers to meet, 
Faces ungreeting and cold, 
Thou, O Mourn’d One, to-day 
Enterest the House of the Grave. 
Those of thy blood, whom thou lov’dst, 
Have preceded thee; young, 
Loving, a sisterly Sel 
Some in gift, some in art 
Inferior ; all in fame. 
They, like friends, shall receive 
This comer, greet her with joy ; 
Welcome the Sister, the Friend ; 
Hear with delight of thy fame. 


Round thee they lie; the grass 
Blows from their graves toward thine. 
She, whose genius, though not 
Puissant like thine, was yet 
~ ‘ 
Sweet and graceful: and She— 
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(How shall I sing her ?)—whose soul 

Knew no fellow for might, 

Passion, vehemence, grief, 

Daring, since Byron died, 

That world-fam’d Son of Fire; She, who sank 
Baffled, unknown, self-consum’d ; 

Whose too-bold dying song 

Shook, like a clarion-blast, my soul. 


Of one too I have heard, 
A Brother—sleeps he here P— 
Of all his gifted race 
Not the least-gifted ; young, 
Unhappy, beautiful; the cause 
Of many hopes, of many tears. 
O Boy, if here thou sleep’st, sleep well! 
On thee too did the Muse 
Bright in thy cradle smile : 
But some dark Shadow came 
(t know not what) and interpos’d. 


Sleep, O cluster of friends, 
Sleep! or only, when May, 
Brought by the West Wind, returns 
Back to your native heaths, 
And the plover is heard on the moors, 
Yearly awake, to behold 
The opening summer, the sky, 
The cinder moorland ; to hear 
The drowsy bee, as of old, 
Hum o’er the thyme, the grouse 
Call from the heather in bloom : 


Sleep ; or only for this 
Break your united repose. 
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IVARIUMS are our theme, and 
we intend, in speaking of them, 
toadd our mite of pleasant personal 
experience to the consentient testi- 
mony on that head of all who have 
kept these glass receptacles for live 
stock. Before proceeding to which 
we pause for a moment to felicitate 
the rising generation on the plan 
of teaching at present pursued, as 
regards Natural History. 
Compare, you whose hair, like 
our own, is beginning to turn grey, 
compare, my dear sir, your quondam 
nursery knowledge of lions and bears 
with the rational information your 
son and heir of seven years old now 
possesses. What did youor I know 
more about the form of wild beasts 
than what the queer cuts of our 
spelling-book, the tavern signboard, 
or the wooden live stock of a Noah’s 
ark might convey to our young 
fancy ; or of their characters than 
what might be picked up from their 
fabulous historian sop, or from the 
merry ‘Asinine,’ ‘Leonine,’ and 
other verses put in their mouths 
by one Gay? We may whilome 
have seen a much overstuffed lion, 
with eyes of glass, grinning through 
the panes of a furrier’s shop, or 
haply may recal the vision of a quar- 
tett party—of a man, a camel, a 
monkey, and a bear—plodding wea- 
rily along some dusty road, exciting 
much of our young wonder, and 
onetiins the surrender of our 
whole stock of pence; or we may 
have been admitted once in a wa 
to see those quadruped state pri- 
soners of the Tower of London, or 
haply have heard Cross’s growling 
protégées roar out at feeding-time, 
and have thought of it for a month 
at least; or finally, we may two or 
three times have come in the way 
of some itinerant caravan, of which, 
while the outside was always full of 
pry the inside was as invariably 
ull of disappointment. The acces- 
sories were all perfect: the drums 
beat loud, louder bellowed the ex- 
cited showman over the heads of 
the people, and other keepers from 
within would roar humanely, to 
spare the old lion’s lungs, and to 
excite attention ; the attractive can- 
vas glowed with pictured prodigies 
VOL. LI, NO. CCcy. 
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of human prowess, where a half 
dozen men had slain half a hundred 
polar bears and piled them on the 
ice ; up went the simple ones—the 
mob cheered—the door opened and 
shut, and the sight within ill com- 
pensated for all the disagreeable 
smells which arose from what was 
not so much a menagerie as an hos- 
pice ambulant of sick and suffering 
quadrupeds, of lions on their last 
legs, hungry jackals, and gaunt 
bears ; caged and consumptive mon- 
keys making facetious faces under 
the whip, a pair of filthy hyenas, a 
stand of damaged parrots and cock- 
atoos; a boa, coiled in a carpet, 
slowly digesting a sack of sand, and 
supposed to be taking his siesta; 
and lastly, some mangy specimens 
of taxidermy, kept in the back- 
ground, but not quite out of sight. 
Now everything is changed. 
The treatment of animals is im- 
proved, and with it their appearance 
and condition. No longer mewed 
up in small iron-barred safes, they 
have not only room to turn in, but 
many are accommodated with ample 
courts, paddocks, and a variety of 
other inclosures suited totheir habits 
and tastes. The feline tribe more 
especially must purr undissembled 
approbation at a plight so vastl 
ameliorated. Very seus and sleek 
skins declare how amply they are 
dieted, and their temper, which is 
known to be sanguine (not to say 
sanguinary), is never wantonly pro- 
voked. A difference of rations 
alone, according to their behaviour 
between meals, marks the approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the feeder, 
who thereby encourages the well- 
conditioned, while he keeps the 
refractory in awe. Formerly the 
public was wont to consider the 
roaring of wild beasts—the ire 
leonum vincla recusantium—or the 
growl of fierce bears stirred up with 
a long pole, as the soul of the exhi- 
bition, and what they had paid to 
hear. Now, however, they are 
better instructed; long poles and 
scourges have disappeared from the 
premises ; visitors are ‘ particularly’ 
requested not to teaze the whis- 
kered race with parasols or walking 
sticks, and each familiar keeper not 
NN 
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ouly enters his lion’s den fearless 
as a Daniel, but might, on an equally 
secure footing with Androclus, ex- 
tract athorn from his majestic paw, 
should the king of beasts ever re- 
quire that operation to be re- 
peated. It is surprising, when one 
considers the vast number of species 
confined at present in our London 
ks, and the great differences 
in the requirements of many of 
them, how well the wants of all 
have been met; how happily and 
almost paradisaically they seem 
to live (a little refined and softened 
perhaps, owing to the regular 
supply of their victuals, the in- 
cessant staring of admiring ladies, 
and the having to appear so much 
in public), yet retaining their in- 
stincts unchanged, and acting prett 
muchas nature prompts. One shif. 
ling (not half the price formerly 
paid to enter a cock-pit or to see a 
terrier pull one hundred and fifty 
rats to pieces in an hour) now pro- 
cures admission to a park which, 
like that mentioned by Xenophon, 
is filled with wild animals of every 
kind, embracing an immense assort- 
ment of many that are rare, some 
that were never before naturalized, 
and others which, as boys, we had 
been innocently brought up to re- 
gard as denizens of that same my- 
thological fairyland which heat 
used to breed the ‘ Harpy, Centaur, 
and Chimera dire.’ And while so 
small a gratuity procures the Lon- 
doner the privilege of spending a 
whole day with any tribe or tribes 
it may be his particular faney to 
study, the islander who lives the 
farthest from the metropolis, and 
whose calling and circumstances 
forbid the undertaking such an 
Anabasis, may still, thanks to many 
excellent works of easy access, see 
spirited engravings of all the more 
interesting and strange live stock 
exhibited in the Surrey Gardens or 
Regent's Park, taken in their hap- 


* Such a discovery was not dreamt of about forty years back. 
stances,’ says Fleming, in 1815, ‘do not permit us to conduct our examinations 
into the situations which animals usually frequent; we form what is termed a 
ménage, and endeavour, in a confined state, to study those manners which in a 


wild state were precluded from our observation. 
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piest mood by first-rate artists, which 
add materially to the interest and 
value of the iflustrations, with care- 
ful notices drawn up from obser- 
vations on the spot. 

Much, however, as our new 
Zoological Gardens, vastly more 
correct delineations on paper, and 
great improvements in the art of 
taxidermy have conjointly contri- 
buted to the diffusion of natural 
history, the discovery within the 
last three years of how to maintain 
the tenants of the waters ‘at home’ 
in crystal palaces has not only sup- 
— a want which has been long 
elt and acknowledged by ob- 
servers,* but promises to make 
‘ water naturalists’ of at least half 
the rising generation. By what 
name these crystal palaces should 
be designated is of little import- 
ance ; ‘a rose by any other name’— 
and so of a vivarium; but as, never- 
theless, nobody thinks of giving 
any other name toa rose than its 
own, we venture to suggest that 
‘vivarium’ is after all the very 
best name for a ‘vivarium.’ It is 
better than a new name, because, 
in the first place, the word is made 
to our hands, and has classical au- 
thority to back its pretensions, 
which ‘aquarium’ and ‘ aqua-viva- 
rium,’ (!) its proposed substitutes, 
have not. The ancient vivarium 
was a place where live animals were 
kept. It was chiefly applied to fish- 
ponds and parks, and thus very 
nearly corresponds with our word 
‘preserve.’ Etymologically, it might 
perhaps extend to a poultry yard, 
an aviary, a decoy, a sty, or a coop 
(most of which had further their 
own distinct name); but in its com- 
monest acceptance it signified, as 
we have just said, a stew for fish, 
or an inclosure for game. In place 
of this word it has been proposed 
(in order, it is alleged, to give 
greater precision to the modern 
contrivance which is exclusively ap- 


‘When circum- 


The aquatic animals are the most 


difficult to preserve in a living state: they have consequently presented so many 
obstacles to an examination of their manners, that naturalists remain comparatively 


ignorant of their history.’ 
and few under conditions so favourable. 


No tribes now present greater facilities for observation, 
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plied to water live stock) to adopt 
a new word—‘ aquarium. We for- 
bear to do so, not only because the 
word is wholly without authority, 
but because it is anything but ex- 
plicit. The nearest approach to it 
we know is Aquarius, the name of 
the man who holds the water-pot, 
and if there were such a derivation 
as aquarium from it (which there is 
not), that should be by rights the 
water-pot he holds. We throw 
away ‘aquarium, therefore, as 
though it may etymologically hold 
water—it does not etymologically 
hold stock. ‘ Vivarium,’ on the 
other hand, necessarily supposes 
live stock ; while the simple addi- 
tion of ‘marine’ or ‘freshwater’ will 
sufficieatly indicate the kind con- 
tained and render further peri- 
hhrasis unnecessary. The ancient 
mans, as we aii Seneea, used 
to send round dive mullet in glass 
at their feasts. Da mihi in manus 
vas vitreum in quo exultat, in quo 
trepidat was the language of each 
excited guest, and so far these glass 
vessels may be viewed as pro tem- 
pore contrivances of the sort, but 
as the idea of maintaining fish alive 
and well for prolonged inspection 
and study never entered into the 
heads of the entertainer or of his 
guests, and as even the principle 
upon which it might be done was 
wholly unknown to them, we may 
safely affirm that if there be any- 
thing novel under the sun, it is the 
modern construction called vivarium, 
wherein vegetating weeds and grow- 
ing animals, shut up in a common 
glass reservoir with some gallons of 
unchanged perennial water, are 
made to maintain each other. 

The rationale of the contrivance 
may be given in few words :—The 
animals yield, in a combined form 
from their system, carbon (which is 
the pabulum of vegetable life), while 
the weeds of the water support re- 
ciprocally the animals, by affording 
the necessary supplies of oxygen, 
Such a statement, however, of the 
balance of animal and vegetable life 
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must not be misunderstood as im- 
plying that vegetables any more 
than animals can exist without 
oxygen. The respiration of the 
whole organic world is the same. 
Plants, as much as animals, pant 
for this vital air, and, deprived of 
it, perish speedily. Dr. Daubeny 
found, on plunging several kinds 
into vessels filled with carbonic acid 
gas, that the vital functions were 
presently disordered (as happens 
under similar circumstances to ani- 
mals), and that when the exposure 
was sufficiently prolonged, they all 
died in consequence. Every mem- 
ber of Flora’s domains (on Jand the 
lofty timber tree and the lichen 
that encrusts its rind; in water the 
floating duckweed and the fucus, 
out of the reach of the plummet 
line at the bottom of the ocean) 
equally absorb oxygen; and there- 
fore if matters stopped here, it is 
clear that the introduction of weeds 
into either the same atmosphere or 
water with animals must prove 
highly detrimental to the latter by 
accelerating the consumption of the 
limited supply of oxygen. But the 
above is only a partial statement of 
facts. Another function in the 
economy of plants (on the due per- 
formance of which the preservation 
of the animals confined with them 
in the aquarium depends) is diges- 
tion. This process is just as essen- 
tial to repair the losses, and to pro- 
mote the growth of plants, as it is to 
the sustentation of animals.* In the 
latter both functions may be con- 
sidered as going on persistently, 
as they might possibly be in 
plants if the necessary conditions 
for their performance were at all 
times present. But this is not the 
case with one of them; the func- 
tion of digestion absolutely requires 
for its maintenance the intervention 
of the solar rays, for which no other 
light will serve as a substitute, and 
thus is necessarily suspended during 
the night. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this fitfulness in operation, the 
process itself is so energetic whilst 


* Not only does the general analogy here hold good, but the parallelism extends 


to particulars. 


Carbonic acid is to creatures possessed of both lungs and stomach 


a poison, if it be breathed, but serviceable for the alimentation of the animals when 


swallowed. 


In like manner the same agent admitted to the respiratory surface of 


plants is fatal, but being absorbed through their leaves (or quasi stomachs) becomes 
@ source of nutriment. 
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in action, that the quantity of 
oxygen set free by the decompo- 
sition of the carbonic acid, during 
even a moderately bright day, is 
ary greater in amount than that 
which, during the whole twenty- 
four hours of alternate light and 
shade, is being continuously taken 
in through the respiratory surfaces. 
Thus while one part of the orga- 
nization of the plants contained in 
a vivarium is appropriating unin- 
terruptedly a smali amount of 
oxygen, and giving out fitfully a 
much larger supply (the whole of 
which surplus goes directly to 
oxygenate the animals in the vici- 
nity); these reciprocally, by the 
constant exhalation of carbonic acid 
gas, bestow upon the plants the 
carbon necessary for their support 
and growth; and as long as either 
thus furnishes to other the requi- 
site supplies, the circulating fluid 
in the animals continues vitalised 
and purified, and the plants thrive 
and grow. In this, which is, we 
believe, the correct statement of the 
balance of their several accounts, it 
will be seen that plants are much 
more indebted to animals than 
animals to plants; for whereas the 
carbonic acid of animal origin (which 
fuci and alge decompose) becomes 
their pabulum, animals, it is known, 
do not ‘grow fat upon air.’ And 
hence will arise a necessity (unless in 
the case of winkles and such other 
vegetable feeders as eat up the in- 
closed weeds) for the proprietor to 
supply this their lack of hospitality 
by imself purveying to the wants 
of his live stock. 

When the floral and faunal pro- 
ductions have been properly coun- 
terpoised, the measure of water 
necessary for their joint require- 
ments ascertained, the glass-house 
stocked with a judicious selection 
of inmates, and the dietetics of the 
animal department properly seen 
to, all is well, and will probably 
continue to go on swimmingly. 
Then from the raised rock-work 
drooping streamers of emerald- 
green ulvas hang luxuriantly over 
the mimic abyss; the water looks 
bright as crystal, shells and pebbles 
= at the bottom, and spark- 
ing bubbles are rising and burst- 

ing around; anemones expand; 
observant crabs walk round on tip- 
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toe; big bivalves lie with open doors 
and syphons out at full stretch; 
sea-urchins point their thousand 
blue-tipped spines in strong and 
equidistant array; scarlet star-fish 
glide from the rocks, turn over on 
their backs, and move in rapid alter- 
nation the long lines of their ivory 
keys up and down; mysterious 
chitons appear and disappear behind 
the stones; prescient periwinkles, 
aware of what is required of them, 
lick clean the inner sides of the 
transparent wall, and keep it clear 
for observers. The sensitive trees 
of zoophytes grow perceptibly; a 
green efflorescence, beaded with 
vesicles of air, tells that a new 
growth of seaweeds is commencing 
on the surface of the stonework, 
hitherto without a trace of vegeta- 
tion, and all is movement within. 
Here, greedy gobies pulling at the 
opposite ends of some wriggling 
lug-worm, tug and tear it backwards 
and forwards through the water; 
here, frisking mugils disturb mo- 
mentarily the smooth surface of 
the tiny sea; and there, some coy 
little fish, hid for days behind a 
green curtain of weeds, now begins 
to show his muzzle, and to peep 
timidly through the ambush ; whilst 
ever and anon, gently displacing the 
lymph around with wide-spread tail 
and many-twinkling feet, a flapping 
— mounts hauriant to the top. 

Then things are advanced to this 
pass your experiment has succeeded, 
and you may venture to send cards 
of invitation to friends who are sure 
to report favourably of theexhibition. 

But in our eagerness we anti- 
cipate matters, and are beginning at 
the wrong end. The above is the 
climax of success; and the learner, 
before he reaches this point, must 
have served his apprenticeship and 
learnt his trade by numerous failures. 
The first thing to know is the right 
materials for getting up a vivarium, 
and next how to stock it. We 
therefore proceed to make a few 
remarks on these indispensable pre- 
liminaries. 

A prime consideration is the form 
and size of the vitreous vessel into 
-which we are about to commit our 
treasures ; and here, before particu- 
larizing these, we cannot forbear a 
word of grateful acknowledgment 
to that great benefactor of man, 
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and universal medium of communi- 
cation with external nature—glass. 
It would be difficult to sum up, 
however: cursorily, all that the 
civilized world owes to this useful 
agent, to whose kind care we 
commit the ripening of our fruits 
and vegetables, the measure of our 
medicine, wine, and oil, and the 
restoration of our sight when old. 
And who that has lived to see a 
Crystal Palace will venture to 
speculate where its capabilities in 
ameliorating and embellishing man’s 
social life may stop? To it we 
are beholden for every ray of light 
that enters our dwellings, for the 
‘ globe’ of that lesser luminary which 
rules our night, and for the window 
that lets in the day; in the dark 
recesses of ocean it guides the ad- 
venturous diver in the search of lost 
treasures, and protects him while it 
guides; again piercing those sacred 
walls where ‘through the long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault the 
pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,’ it mellows by the harmonious 
colouring of its glowing panes the 
cold solemnities of the stone archi- 
tecture, and, deepening the sense 
of the religio loci, sheds a reverential 
awe over the illumined heads of pros- 
trate and adoring crowds. A special 
friend of science, it keeps a large 
store of kaleidoscopic visious for phi- 
losophic eyes; wondrous revolving 
tubes embodying forms and solidify- 
ing shadows; others that bring the 
starry host within human ken; and 
others introducing an invisible world 
teeming with life, variety, beauty, 
and movement. 

This same glass, which has poured 
a flood of unexpected light upon 
objects eiiher too small or too re- 
mote for the naked eye to take 
in, is now willing to teach another 
and easier lesson, as it presents 
for hourly observation, within the 
truth-telling walls of a transparent 
vivarium, the domestic habits of 
a vast variety of creatures, all 
visible to the naked eye, and 
requiring nothing further for the 
attainment of a complete knowledge 
of their ways than the simple amuse- 
ment of sitting or standing to watch 
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them. These vessels need not be 
(nor generally, indeed, are) made 
wholly of glass. It is usual to have 
the bottom, ends, and occasionally 
the back, of slate, with a sheet of 
— glass in front. The form may 

e either that of a trough, a globe, 
truncated cone, or small coliseum, 
or, to such as prefer to substitute 
quadrata protundis, a square. Some- 
thing may be urged in favour of 
any of these forms; and there can 
be no doubt, if glass were to be had 
for nothing, a large oblong cistern, 
with a capacit of 50—100 gallons, 
with opaque bottom, and the ends 
either opaque or of glass, with glass 
front and back, would be what most 
amateurs would prefer; but for small 
observatories holding not above 
10—12 gallons of water we prefer a 
circular domicile, where the animals 
may be viewed all round, and where 
by a change of position you gain all 
the advantages so lucidl set forth 
by Horace, who seems to have writ- 
ten the following vaticination ex- 
pressly for a vivarium :— 

erit, que, si proprius stes, 

Te capiet magis ; et quedam, si longius 

abstes ; 
Hee amat obscurum, volet hee sub luce 

videri, 
Judicis argutum que non formidat 

acumen ; 
Hec placuit semel; hac decies repetita 

placebit. 


Our own vessels (which have been 
blown to order) are all of a circular 
shape, and as they fully answer the 
purpose, we append a brief descrip- 
tion of them. A Marie Louise pear, 
cut horizontally across somewhere 
below the middle, will convey in its 
broader segment a tolerably correct 
notion of the contour. The dimen- 
sions are as follow :—Diameter at 
the base is 24 inches ;* the depth of 
the sides, 15 inches; the diameter 
at top, 15 inches. They hold about 
nine gallons of water, are fabricated 
of clear common glass with a slightly 
green tinge, and placed on a raised 
rail and space shelf, about four feet 
from the ground, in a glass passage 
bearing a south-east aspect, opening 
into the garden. The total expense 
of these glasses, including packing 


* We adopt the broad base for the better display of anemones and other ground 
stock, and find that fifteen inches at the top affords a sufficient surface to keep the 
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and a long land journey, is only 
fifteen shillmgs a-piece.* 

We seteeel wae to say something 
touching the quality of the water to 
be put intoa vivarium. According 
to the nature of its stock this will 
be either salt or fresh. As regards 
the former, it is well known that all 
sea-water is not equally salt. ‘ Mur- 
ray’ states that a supply taken from 
the Atlantic in warm latitudes con- 
tains one-sixth more of saline ingre- 
dients than that in immediate con- 
tact with our beach. The seais also 
salter the farther we go from shore 
(where it is always more or less di- 
luted by land-springs), and every 
sailor knows that his coat is sooner 
frosted over with a saline concretion 
after a soaking received at high seas 
than just off land. In consequence 
of these notorious differences it has 
been recommended to procure for 
the Pelagic (deep sea) inmates of a 
vivarium a supply of water taken 
from mid-channel. This in many 
eases might prove a very trouble- 
some matter to accomplish, and we 
may therefore inform our readers 
at once that it is not necessary ; the 
ay difference between shoal sea 
and deep sea is the greater or less 
amount of salts they contain in solu- 
tion,the proportionof the ingredients 
remaining the same in both. All, 
then, that is necessary to convert 
one into the other is either to dilute 
or to evaporate (as the case may be) 
to the required standard. 

Neither is it necessary to be so 
precise here as we might have fancied 
—not only will shrimps and ane- 
mones live in water carboyed many 
miles off shore, but creatures which 
habitually live in deep water may 
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be made, with some little humouring 
and care, to put up with that buck- 
eted off shore—nay, so little par- 
ticular are most marine animals as 
regards the derivation of the medium 
in which they live, that many adopt 
with equal readiness, and are as 
sportive and as much ‘at home,’ in 
a bath prepared from a recipe by 
the manufacturing chemist, as in 
that of the depths whence they were 
fetched. Mr. W. A. Lloyd (a young 
naturalist of not less perseverance 
and tact than of accuracy of obser- 
vation and research) keeps his 
marine live stock entirely upon 
such factitious water, the compo- 
sition of which, as proposed by 
Mr. P. H. Gosse about a twelve- 
month since, is given below.t 
Confining our remarks at present 
to marine vivariums exclusively, we 
have found (agreeably to the expe- 
rience of most other essayists) that 
the green weeds are in every way 
best suited to their requirements, 
both on the score of greater 
beauty, and also because they do 
not, hke the red and brown kinds, 
render the water turbid by decom- 
position. The two commonest green 
weeds are the Ulva latissima, and an 
Enteromorpha, which, growing to- 
ether, might at first sight be con- 
ounded with it, but on looking at 
the latter more attentively it will 
be seen that it is hollow, and tapers 
down all the way to the point 
whence it germinates, where it 
diminishes almost to a thread, 
whereas the Ulva latissima is a 
ribbon of equal breadth throughout. 
Either of these weeds will do, but 
the Ulva preserves the transparency 
of the water better than the Entero- 





* As we failed in procuring them on application to one or two of the large glass 


shops in the metropolis, it may be as well to give the address of the tradesman who 
furnished them—Bowers, Corn-market, Ipswich. 
+ 154 quarts (beer measure) river (fresh) water. 
14 ounces table-salt, avoirdupois weight. 
1 ounce Epsom-salts, = 
800 grains chloride of magnesium, troy weight. 
160 grains chloride of potassium, , 

In this solution Mr. Lloyd maintains, with complete success, various species 
of helianthoid zoophytes, annelides, crustaceans, and mollusks, together with 
sea-weeds, both chlorosperms and rhodosperms, the water not requiring to be 
changed, in most instances, for many consecutive months. As all the above 
ingredients are not always obtainable, and, as we have mentioned the name of a 
person who undertakes the supply of suitable vessels for vivarium purposes, we sub- 
join the name and address of one who furnishes these chemicals in the proper 
quantities to the marine zoologist who is obliged to stay at home, maris expers— 
Mr. W. Bolton, chemist, of 146, Holobrn-bars, London. 
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morpha. Small sprigs of the more 
delicate red fuci may be made to 
imosculate very prettily with these, 
without communicating any per- 
ceptible tinge to the water; they 
should, however, be used discreetly 
and to a very limited extent, or they 
will certainly embrown and damage 
its sparkling transparency, which it 
is the first object of the keeper of 
a vivarium to maintain intact. The 
great vitality of these green weeds is 
another ground for preference. We 
have known them survive the extinc- 
tion of three or four sets of animals, 
and recover after removal from very 
foul water, full of poisonous effluvia. 
Their vitality is so molecular and 
diffused, that when fragments be- 
come detached, the pieces, whether 
floating, or at the bottom, look for 
many days afterwards just as green 
and healthy as the plants from which 
they have been severed. Exposed 
as they are toevery kind of weather 
all the year round on shore, we 
are less surprised at finding them 
scarcely, if at all, affected in confine- 
ment, during thevery hottest or cold- 
est day. But hardy and tenacious 
of life as they are m a remarkable 
degree, they are not always in equal 
vigour. During winter their attach- 
ments to the rock are less firm, and 
their growth less vigorous than in 
summer, and to this circumstance 
we attribute the development of 
eonfervoid growths, which during 
the cold months are very noticeable 
in both marine and fresh-water pre- 
serves: more slightly in the first, 
and very strikingly in the latter.* 
Several times during the last three 
months’ water, which was beautifully 
limpid when first introduced, has 
become green in a week, and in a 
month so opaque as to hide every- 
thing from observation in the in- 
terior. Our sea-water, though to a 
less extent, has also once or twice be- 
come slightly tinged with an olive- 
green conferva. Having mentioned 
the mischief, we now give the 
remedy, which in reference to the 
purifying of sea-water (not always 
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easy to procure) is worth knowing. 
Finding that pounded charcoal 
drop on the surface of the 
tinged water gradually subsided, 
and carried away, as it reached the 
bottom, all the feculence along with 
it, we kept the water quiet for two 
days, hoping that by that time it 
might free itself from the carbon. 
Perceiving that this was not its 
intention, we passed the whole 
through a filter, and had the plea- 
sure next day to draw it off as 
bright and sparkling as ever. 

It would appear easier to equip a 
fresh than a salt water vivarium, 
yet it will probably be found more 
troublesome; for while there is 
but one sea-water, there are a great 
variety of iand lymphs (and each 
kind has its own offspring), one 
likes water hard, another soft, this 
cold and that temperate, this clear 
and running, that again stagnant 
and thick; and though there are 
some accommodating tempersamong 
fish as among men, yet it is not 
easy to persuade all or many of 
them to aérate their gills in the 
same trough. Thequestion of weeds, 
too, is one not so easily settled as 
in the last case. There is little dif- 
ficulty indeed in naturalizing them; 
the difficulty is to find those which, 
being cleanly in themselves, have 
sufficient vis vite to keep down all 
other vegetable life of a type infe- 
rior to their own. In summer, a 
good many of the common water 
weeds thrive and look well, but in 
winter they become sickly, and 
either foul the water by their own 
decay, or, not having vigour enough 
to prevent, by their growth, the 
development of confervoidnuisances, 
do little good. This we take to be 
the reason why several friends haye 
reported to us very differently of 
the properties of Valisneria spi- 
ralis, which with some has main- 
tained the water limpid the winter 
through, whilst others have found 
the same Valisneria no security 
against the minute pests, the de- 
struction of which is at present a 


* Itis surprising how many vegetable organizations, which from their minuteness 
and tenuity we should consider frail and least likely to bear any ungenial weather, 


come out by preference, and some only during the most nipping months. 


Witness, 


besides these confervoid growths, the appearance of many of the most delicate fun- 
guses, as trichia and its allied genera, many moulds, spherias, &c., with some of 


the most diminutive of the agarics. 
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roblem, as they are the greatest 
ieee in the way of those who 
keep vivariums. Fresh water not 
being everywhere of easy access, 
we recommend filtering it during 
winter once every ak, retaining 
the same weeds, and carefully 
washing off the slime before they 
are replaced in it; this, which gives 
very little extra trouble, will, when 
completed, be found to be no labour 
lost. By taking such precautions 
we have been able to maintain, 
during the rigours of last winter, 
with few losses (and those from acci- 
dental causes), one large hap 
family of Crucian carp, tench, aa, 
dace, bleak, and eels. 

Having thus cursorily touched 
upon the raw material of a viva- 
rium, we proceed (supposing the 
reader in possession of the neces- 
sary apparatus) to point out those 
liabilities to failure to which he is 
exposed on first stocking the reser- 
voir. As we are just now by the 
sea, our precautionary remarks 
(suggested chiefly by personal fail- 
ures) apply for the present to ma- 


rine creatures exclusively ; and the 
first caveat we would suggest is on 


no account to overstock the glasses. 
Be the weeds ever so healthy, the 
water ever so limpid and clear, the 
noxious exhalations from each other’s 
bodies, and the want of fresh air, 
will as certainly and as speedily 
asphyxiate and put to death the 
overcrowded inmates of a vivarium 
as the black hole at Calcutta or any 
airless dungeon the human victims 
shut up within such walls. Durin 

our first month’s noviciate we h 

continually to deplore mishaps, of 
our own making no doubt, but 
still disheartening to a beginner. 
We took every other care of our 
live stock, but this most essential 
one we neglected, and the conse- 
eeree was often the loss, ‘ at one 
ell swoop,’ of ‘all our little ones,’ 
some of whom having, like Lesbia’s 
sparrow and Hinda’s gazelle, lived 
long enough warmly to interest, 
left us to go illuc nude negant redire 
quenquam. A moment's reflection 
might have prevented this. It was 
obvious that while the supplies 
from the rocks which we eagerly ex- 
plored at each new tide, increased 
the number of détenus from day 
to day, the domiciles could not be 
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made to stretch to receive them; but 
such was our anxiety to secure all, 
that we placedthe whole in jeopardy, 
and so oft lost the major sh belons 
the evil could be remedied. Warned 
at last by repeated discomfitures, 
we resolved henceforth to allot to 
each creature so many cubic inches 
of the water, according to his 
size, and no more, and succeeded 
much better inconsequence. After 
the number of inmates has been 
properly adjusted to the exigencies 
of contracted space and a limited 
supply of water, another risk to be 
guarded against is the sudden heat- 
ing of the water from exposure to 
the sun, which will kill as effectually, 
and even more speedily than over- 
crowding the specimens. 

One hot Sunday in August, having 
given a hasty glance at the pretty 
creatures enjoying themselves in the 
genial temperature of the shade, we 
left the glasses, incautiously, in the 
baleony, and went to church. On 
returning, the whole vivarium was 
converted into a camera della 
morte, and everything in it dead 
and beginning to decompose; to 
escape the annoying smell, sure 
else to assail us next morning at 
breakfast, we were fain to carry out 
our dead stock, and stealing to the 
beach, to bury them, @ Za Sir John 
Moore, by moonlight in the sand. 
Let each young Piscinarius, there- 
fore, if he would avoid the certain 
destruction of his whole marine 
ménage, see that he parasols it pro- 
perly from the direct rays of a mid- 
summer sun. Catastrophes, either 
from this source or from the over- 
crowding of vessels, being once 
pointed out, can only recur after- 
wards from forgetfulness or neglect. 

Other points demanding an equall 
careful attention to prevent a 
disasters as the above are, the qua- 
lity of the live stock which, if it be 
unhealthy when first put in, is not 
only liable to die itself, but also to 
kill the whole community; care 
should also be taken to scrape the 
rocks thoroughly of barnacles, or 
other species of minute animals ad- 
hering to them; and it is of prime 
importance, further, to look to all 


* the coquillage from day to day, to 


see that the water is clear, and to 
ascertain that all within is sweet. 
The products of animal decomposi- 
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tion are various, and if any one of 
them be present, the deadly influence 
will spread rapidly throughout the 
lassy enceinte,* while a sickly smell 
ene perceptible on stirring the 
surface. When this happens, the 
only chance of saving a small rem- 
nant of the whole is forthwith to 
follow Mr. Gosse’s precept under 
such circumstances, viz.: to empty 
the vessels and put the survivin 
stock into a provisional asylum ti 
the water has again become disin- 
fected, and the mephitic gases con- 
tained in it have been replaced by 
wholesome air. Looking at the 
bottom of the emptied receptacle, 
the source of the foul air is generally 
discovered to arise from certain inky 
patches staining the rock-work, 
sand, or shells, and giving off a 
fetor like that of rotten eggs, or a 
foul gun-barrel, and from the same 
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ae hydrogen.t These 
sable patches increase rapidly, if 
not immediately seen to; in a short 
time the face of every creature 
within their foulinfluence will gather 
blackness, and becoming itself a 
focus of contagion, help to swell the 
mischief.t They owe their origin 
to the presence of sulphuret of iron, 
formed by new combinations during 
the decomposition of the mollusks; 
and, like the spots on Lady Mac- 
beth’s conscience, or those on Blue 
Beard’s key, will not rub out in a 
hurry, though on turning them to 
the light in the water, they will 
gradually fade away, and, after two 
days’ exposure, become obliterated ; 
the same result is obtained in half 
the time by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. But, as the adoption of the 

rst of these plans would probably 





kill the animals, while the second 
would be equally fatal to the at- 








source, namely, the exhalation of 









* Animal matters escape in various gaseous forms having little solid residuum. 
The flesh is replaced by pungent ammonia; by phosphuretted hydrogen (which 
gives its peculiar stench to putrefaction) ; by sulphuretted hydrogen (the vapours 
of which blacken metals) ; and by carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic acid, any of 
which binary poisons may further blend into tertiary or quaternary compounds of 
fatal potency, to sicken and kill the contained animals. A single defunct. periwinkle, 
or echinus, not bigger than a nutmeg, will suffice to make the water turbid through- 
out, and to impregnate many gallons with a sickening fetor, after a very few hours 
lying in it. On this account it is well to study what creatures best bear confine- 
ment, and it will be found that several, which under ordinary circumstances 
suffer almost any amount of mechanical injury with impunity, soon die (owing to 
some caprice of the vital principle, which it would be difficult to explain) on being 
put into a vivarium. Star-fish and other forms of the echinodermata, which in the 
Open sea are as tenacious of life as any, will not bear incarceration. We made 
repeated attempts to naturalise them, but always failed, three or four days being 
the extreme limit of their lives in intramural confinement. Echinus proved as in- 
tolerant of domestication as star-fish ; most bivalves, too, died thus prematurely, 
but occasionally, if they did survive for a few days, they became acclimated to a 
glass-house life, and we met with no mishaps afterwards. Dead periwinkles were 
unusual; whelks, on the other hand, seldom survived long. The most hardy of all 
marine inmates are, different species of the common anemones, sea-gudgeons, and 
shrimps. The most trying period for the live stock is always the first few days after 
their introduction, when most of the miscarriages take place. After the critical 
ninth day is passed, the dangers from confinement may be conside-.’ over. During 
this period the reservoirs cannot be too carefully watched, and + or thrice every 
day a jug should be dipped some dozen times into the water, and poured back again 
in a slender stream from the height of two or three feet. In spite of which care, 
the probability is, that during this early period something will die, and the water 
become more or less stinking. 

+ This noxious gas not only destroys animal life by its direct action as a 
diffusable poison, but also because, from the greater avidity of water for a new gas, 
it parts with its oxygen in order to obtain it. 

+ Having noticed that mollusks generally, and pholades and barnacles in par- 
ticular, increased the mortality of our vivarium, not only as more liable themselves 
to die, but also to kill others as well, by their putrescence, we isolated some healthy 
specimens in wine-glasses, full of sea-water, and found that in ten days the brine 
had become intolerably offensive to the nose, whilst the shells around were dyed 
black. This melanosis, with its concomitant stench, which may be produced 
ad libitum by placing certain mollusks in sea-water, is not produced by the death 
of fish, anemones, or star-fish, as far as we have been able to observe. 
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tached weeds, we rejoice to put the 
reader in ion of our remedy, 
which, with a very little care, he will 
find a sovereign specific: touch the 
black spots with dilute sulphuric 
acid, taking care to keep the weed 
out of contact with the brush. On 
smearing over the spot there will be 
a slight effervescence caused by the 
disengagement of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The stone is then clean as 
ever it was, and all that is now ne- 
cessary is to souse it well for a few 
minutes in a basin of sea-water, and 
then to return it to the vivarium. 
We will now offer the uninitiated 
reader our notions as to the amount 
of animal life he may venture to in- 
troduce into a twelve-gallon reser- 
voir similar to those we have de- 
scribed First and foremost, he 
may put in a large number (twenty) 
of anemones, and what more beau- 
tiful objects could adorn the bot- 
tom? Over their waving tentacles 
of many a lovely hue, he may next 
drop in a pretty menas crab; two 
dozen chitons, whose coats of mail 
will soon adorn the rock work; a 
small handful of shrimps, and, if he 
can get them, three or four prawns as 
well; add a score of gobies, to be in 
perpetual movement, and always in 
sight. ee or four properly sea- 
soned bivalves, which eat lie with 
protruded siphons and open doors; 
a whole pint of industrious peri- 
winkles, to disperse themselves 
along the sides of the vessel, which, 
with a couple of whelks, may com- 
plete the collection. Now fill a 
fresh water-glass of similar size as 
follows, and we promise you plenty 
of amusement and instruction in 


watching the peculiar habits of 
creatures, haply as yet only familiar 
to your eye twisting on a hook, or 


floundering in a fish basket. Our 
receipt then is, twelve small crucian 
carp, six small tench, six ditto perch, 
a dozen bleak, four dace, three small 
eels, a dozen stone loach, a dozen 
minnows, and we were going to add 
a dozen of three several sorts of 
sticklebacks, but after four months’ 
ill behaviour, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend them; add a 


sufficiency of weeds and some pond. 


snails; arrenge your stones taste- 
fully, and all is then ready, and with 
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very moderate care i will 
go on prosperously. We'shall now 
say something about one or two of 
the individuals enumerated above. 
Let Cancer menas come first. This 
cancer is a very common species of 
a very interesting section of the de- 
ca a or ten-footed crustaceans, 
called, from their shortness of tail, 
Brachiuri, to distinguish them 
from the long-tailed lobster tribes, 
Macrouri. 


Crabs. 


The ancients (both Greeks and 
Romans) were well acquainted with 
‘crabs.’ Aristotle, under the name 
xapxivos, intends two things ; first, 
a popuiar generic word, designating 
indiscriminately all the more fam- 
liar sorts of these round tailed crus- 
taceans brought to the Greek mar- 
ket; and secondly, used with a 
qualifying suffix to denote severally 
a number of different species. 
Pliny gives to the Latin word cancer 
a yet broader import than the Greek 
public gave to xapxwos, including 
under it both lobsters and crabs. 
In descending to particulars, it is 
not always easy to make out satis- 
factorily to what species Aristotle's 
curt descriptions belong. His kind 
Ilayoupos (so called, says Elian, 
from its habit of haunting rocks) 
thus far agrees with the modern 
portunus, that this too, according 
to Pennant, ‘is the inhabitant of a 
rocky coast ;’ besides which, im 
further favour of their identity, 
this species still retains, in modern 
Greece, its quondam Greek name, 
and is also called pagul on some 
narts of the French coast, as both 
Belon and Gellius attest. Under 
the general heading ‘sea-spiders’ 
the Greeks designated our spider 
crabs, one of which, ‘the slender- 
legged maia’ (ai paiat AerAooKréEs),* 
has given its name to a modern 
genus of these arachnoid crusta- 
ceans. Most of our readers have 
heard of land crabs, and some of 
them have no doubt fallen in with 
them in their travels in India, 
Egypt, or in southern Italy, where 
they are likewise abundant, haunt- 
ing the banks of its volcanic lakes 
and mountain streams. We shall 
revert to their history presently ; 


* Arist, 
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meanwhile, it may be observed that 
the ancients were as familiar with 
their persons as ourselves. Aris- 
totle calls them ‘river crabs,’ and 
describes them as running, in spite 
of their little flesh, with such speed 
that it is no easy matter to catch 
them.* In the very same district 
bordering upon Egypt where he 
reports them to occur, their direct 
descendants have been recognised 
by Hasselquist and Belon, and met, 
no doubt, by numerous other tra- 
vellers, who knew nothing either of 
them or of Aristotle. Elian speaks 
of a vagabond crab which belongs 
to one of the nomadic tribes, though 
the species, from not being de- 
scribed by him, must remain un- 
certain. at gives particular in- 
terest to the modern river crab 
(thelephusa) is, that it passes by 
current consent, since Fatreille’s 
affirmation of the fact, to be the 
identical species which, exquisitely 
worked, figures on the reverses of 
so many Greek and Sicilian coins. 
This eminent authority says un- 
hesitatingly — On voit son effigie 
sur plusieurs médailles antiques 
Grecques, celles de Sicile notamment. 
We are not so familiar with the 
form of these thelephusian crabs as 
with that of their alleged represen- 
tatives on the Sicilian and Greek 
coins, and therefore cannot speak 
with confidence or precision. About 
ten years ago, however, we fell in 
with some of them, scrambling up 
the sides of the mountains about 
Lucca, (strangely surprising us by 
their appearance, so many hun- 
dred feet above and so many miles 
from the sea,) and our impres- 
sion then, as far as we remember, 
was that they were like the crabs 
on the silver coins of Agrigen- 
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tum; indeed, we should have 
no doubt of the identity of the 
two were not both equally like the 
cancer, C. meenas, or common dead 
man’s crab of our own shores. This 
menas is at least as common and 
more extensively distributed than 
the river crab, thelephusa; and 
Venice (where they form an article 
of diet and Lenten fare as common 
as Latreille reports of the thele- 
phusa, so much loved by the Greek 
monks), derives, accordmg to Olivi, 
half a million of her currency b 
imposts on the sale of these small 
crustaceans. C. menas, therefore, 
was quite as likely to be honoured 
with the Sicilian die as the thele- 
phusa. 

A very interesting phenomenon in 
the natural history of crabs is their 
exuviation, or casting off the shell. 
This part of their physiology has 
attracted attention from the earliest 
times. Philosophers affirmed, in 
Aristotle’s day and before his time, 
that all crabs moulted once a year, 
and that in spring. He himself 
speaks confidently of this taking 
place in those of softer carapace, 
nor is he disposed to deny that it 
may be so with others whose cuirass 
is of harder texture.t Oppian’s 
muse describes the whole peeling 
poe and its effects upon the 

ealth of the crab like an eye- 
witness. That our esculent crab 
actually stuffs in order to burst, 
and till it does burst its shell, is 
more than we can believe: perhaps 
Oppian had been lately reading 
the fable of the ox and the frog 
when he wrote it. All, however, 
that his muse says after the crack- 
ing of the coat is agreeable to 
modern experience. 


The shelly crawlers each returning year 

Cast off their coat, and new-made armour wear ; 
Self-taught, when first the prescient crabs perceive 
Their loosing shell will soon the body leave, 

They cram their paunch, and, bloated, strive to thrust 
From off the rising back the tottering crust ; 

But when their naked bodies lie exposed, 

No longer with the shelly fence enclosed, 

They senseless seem, stretched on the sandy bed 

All pensive lie, and deem themselves as dead ; 


* A species called Cancer eques, belonging to the Oxypodes, is scarcely to be run 
down by a man on horseback. 
+ Crab-shells are formed of both carbonate and phosphate of lime, and will be 


harder or less hard according as the one or the other of these ingredients prepon- 
derates in the mixture. 
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Nor cautious eat, lest gorging food should swell 
The growing flesh, and stop the growing shell ; 
But when slow nature moulds the viscous mass, 
And time begins to fix the hardening case, 

The rising crust half formed they joyous feel, 
And suck the sands, yet deemed the hearty meal, 
Till the firm-finished wall can safe endure 

The rudest shock, and every part secure. 


A great deal more now, yet far 
enough from everything, is known 
on the interesting subject of the 
first evolution and subsequent 
exuviation of growing crabs. Sir 
J.G. Dalyell, Mir. J. v. Thompson, 
and other careful observers have 
ascertained beyond all doubt, that 
crablings just hatched are as un- 
like the creatures they become on the 
next harlequin change of their jacket, 
as they then are to the fully de- 
veloped cancer. So unlike, indeed, 
that these queer-looking _ little 
monads were, till lately, taken for 
perfect specimens of some other 
crustacean, and received names ac- 
cordingly. Another modern obser- 


vation with regard to their moult- 

ing is, that generally the process 

occurs at very uncertain intervals, 

is by no means confined to 
W 


and 
spring. hilst very young they 
are continually slipping out of their 
coats,* at intervals varying from a 
fortnight to three months or more ; 
but the older they grow the less 
frequently is the process repeated ; 
and there seems some reason to 
conclude, from the interesting speci- 
men in the possession of Mr. 
Broderip, which was taken alive, 
with oysters of six years’ growth 
upon its back, that crabs of mature 
age and full size cease to exuviate, 
at any rate effect this change much 
more sparingly than whilst young 
and growing, and when conse- 
quently expansion renders parting 
with the shell necessary. The 
rapidity with which the young crab 
withdraws from its old cover is 
remarkable. We were once contem- 
plating a small ‘spider’ under a mi- 
croscope, with a low power, and had 
left it on the slide for less than a 


* The way the young crustacean contrives to doff its old armour without 


John Jones's Translation. 
minute, when on looking again, 
two forms, exact counterparts of 
each other, lay side by side, one 
feebly moving, the other, of course, 
motionless. Tt is very difficult to 
persuade a crab to go through this 
poe before company,and from the 

y of Aristotle to the present, few, 
certainly, if any observers, have seen 
the change entire. Aristotle speaks 
of the lateral movement of crabs ; 
and then half-correcting himself, 
adds, ‘if, indeed, an animal can be 
said to walk sideways whose eyes are 
on the sides of the body, and who 
follows the direction of his eyes.’ 
This seems just; a crab certainly 
walks straight, as a man would be 
held to do, when he follows his nose. 
The supposed obliquity of pro- 
gression depends entirely upon 
our oblique way of viewing it. 
*‘ Madame,’ retorted a facetious 
marquis to a squinting lady, who 
had twitted him for having bow-legs, 
‘ Madame, je marche comme vous 
voyez—a travers,’ and so might any 
crab say to us. Aristotle has re- 
marked on the adaptation of the legs 
of this tribe to its wants. All can- 
cers nestle in crevices, and creep 
into corners, hence, unlike the 
straight and rigid legs of quad- 
rupeds, theirs are flexuous, to 
enable them to carry the body close 
to the ground, and to double under 
them within any hollow that will 
admit the depth of the shell. 
Everybody has seen a whelk-shell, 
and everybody knows that it would 
not be an unequal bet to wager 
the same stake as to whether 
a whelk or a soldier crab should 
turn out of it. Aristotle aflirms 
that every such soldier is born 
naked, and that in this callow state, 


leaving any perceptible rent, with all the old leggings entire, remains to us, at 


least, a mystery. 


We may mention ag connected with the solution of it, that 


though, as Dalyell has shown, a young menas, however mutilated beforehand, is 
found, on emerging in its new coat, with the full complement of legs, this rule is not 


constant. 
out after the process a cripple as before. 


We have known individuals maimed of one leg before moulting, come 
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adhuc a matre rubentem, he seeks 
a shell that will suit him, not 
being particular as to kind; and 
that when he has been tenant at 
will for some time, and begins to 
find his first house too small, he 
uits it in quest of a larger, and 
thus continues to flit from shell to 
shell till he dies. Swammerdam, a 
distinguished naturalist, has denied 
that such are the habits of this 
cancer; he maintains, contrary to 
what Aristotle asserts above, that 
the creature is fixed by a ligament 
to its own domicile, and therefore 
unable to wander, unless by some 
accidental liberation from the shell. 
All the world is now convinced that 
Aristotle’s view was correct, and 
that his statement as to there being 
no ligament to fix the little hump- 
back (xiAapoyr) to his shell* is omall 
so,and that Swammerdam was there- 
fore in error in maintaining the 
opposite. We have spoken of Aris- 
totle’s river crabs. It is time to 
say a few words from the moderns 
respecting some congener species of 
which travellers give very interest- 
i g accounts. The Tourlourous, a 


in 
West Indian species belonging to 


the genus Gecarcimus, live in holes 
and clefts, or other hollow burrows 
excavated in the sides of mountains, 
often a good way from the sea. 
Much prized and keenly hunted for 
their desh, these cancers stand at 
bay and fight bravely, clattering 
their claws, and pinching very se- 
verely the unwary who would make 
too easy a booty of them. Though 
delectable food, they are far from 
being nice feeders themselves, eat- 
ing fresh fruit or the diet of vultures 
with equal gusto. As carnivorous in 
taste as man, unlike him, they devour 
all kinds of flesh, and care not how 
high it may be. To procure plen- 
tiful supplies, they often encamp in 
churchyards. Swainson, however, 
very pertinently remarks here, that, 
‘since we eat pigs and ducks, this 
can never be held a reason for not 
relishing Tourlourous if well fla- 
vorred. Nay, did wholesome and 
cleon diet make an animal clean for 
table, we ought not in consistency 
to object to a dish of those juicy, 
tender, leguminous feeders—cater- 
pillars; and should the public appe- 
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tite ever take this turn, we should not 
then have vainly to ask for remedies 
against the destroyers of our cab- 
bages, which would in that case yield 
us crops equally serviceable.’ Roche- 
fort, in his Hist. Nat. des Antilles, 
speaks of the Tourlourous, and of 
two other kinds of land crabs. Some 
of these are, it seems, beautifully va- 
riegated, and of many tints of colour. 

Tis sont peints de tant de belles cou- 
leurs qu'il est un plaisir de les voir roder 
en plein jour sous les arbres ov ils 
cherchent leur nourriture, principale- 
ment le matin et le soir, et aprés les 
pluies. Il y en a de couleur violette 
panachée de blanc; d'un beau jaune, 
avec des petites lisses grisftres et couleur 
de pourpre; d’une jaune tanné, avec des 
raies rouges, jaunes, et vertes; et toutes 
ces couleurs sont luisantes et comme 
vernissées. Ils se laissent approcher 
d’assez prés; mais d%s qu’on veut les 
attaquer avec une baguette, ils se mettent 
en défense, et présentent leurs serres, en 
se retirant en méme temps dans leurs 
taniéres, et en faisant claquer les serres 
l'une contre l'autre, comme pour effrayer 
leurs ennemis. 


The habit of these crabs is to 
proceed from their rocky fastnesses 
to the sea as the season for perpe- 
tuating the race approaches. In 
their progress they spread over a 
large tract of ground. The earth 
seems in motion under the serried 
a, which, pouring onwards 
ike a desolating stream of lava, 
licks up all before it. They scour 
every garden, and woe betide the 

lanters of tobacco whose fields lie 
in their course, Having arrived at 
the sea and taken a dip, the cancer 
legions retire to the bushes; the 
females then advance to the shore 
alone, and, having littered their 
eggs along the sand, return leisurely 
to the mountains, when they cast 
their old shells, and retire into holes 
till a new one is formed and consoli- 
dated. The eggs meantime being 
speedily hatched, the young hasten 
to the adjoining fields, where, after 
several months, they acquire the 
size and strength necessary to enable 
them to undertake an expedition to 
the haunts of their progenitors, 
which they find, and in their turn 
come down to the sea with aprons 
full of roe, and so on through all 
generations. 
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To return from this short digres- 
sion on crabs generally to C. mznas 
in particular, this species must be 
familiar to every frequenter of the 
sea-coast. Now scuttling sideways 
across the sand; now fording a broad 
shallow puddle in tiptoe haste; now 
running up a narrow creek to skulk 
behind a stone; and now standing at 
bay, with pedunculated eyes fixed in 
their sockets, brandishing both open 
claws, and awaiting, in this attitude 
of defiance, whatever foe may be 

reparing to attack them. A brave 
Fittle animal it shows itself, always 
alive to the perils of capture, 
rushing out to catch incautious 
fingers prying into the recesses of 
pools; and when — t, not inert 
as a lazy spider crab, (who lets 
himself be pulled to pieces without 
movement,) nor like the common 
crab, which, finding itselfa prisoner, 
draws in its legs rigid, as if tetanized 
by the touch, but twisting, writhing, 
and scratching, and from its extreme 
agility and quickness, very often 
etting a good pinch of the captor’s 
gers before it is secured. We 
can promise the reader plenty of 
amusement, as well as instruction, 
from the menascrab, if he notices the 
conduct of the little creature with 
any attention. Their battles are 
incessant. Not only will two perfect 
crabs engage in gripping combat, 
but cripples rushtoarms! A small 
meenas will fly in the face of a full- 
grown virago; another, with one 
claw, upon her that has two. The 
nearest approach that we know to a 
vivarium of these erabes enragés, 
(as the French call them,) is Green- 
wich Hospital, where the sons of 
Neptune continually exhibit equal 
pugnacity, fighting, clawing, knock- 
ing each other down and about 
everywhere throughout the building 
—duels of cork-arms versus wooden 
stumps! Crabs are the wiser of the 
two classes of combatants, for the 
losers know however many legs ma 
be torn off in the scuffle, all will 


most probably come right again 


after next moult. It is no wonder 
therefore, if finding legs more than 
enough, they should, in the cause 
of honour, occasionally venture a 
pair; but what restoration other 
than Taliacotian has a Greenwich 
ensioner to expect if he should 
ose his nose in the encounter. It 
is very amusing to see the meznas 
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at feeding se ~ = ae 
osopher, who died of laughin 

De hebeldie a donkey help himse 
to figs, is the last man we would 
venture to call in to view him at 
dinner. As soon as a piece of meat 
is offered, the meenas seizes it, and 
instantly subsiding on its haunches, 
holds the prog, as nursing it in a 
pair of legs, and using the opposite 
pair of pincers, exactly as we our 
finger and thumb, picks shred after 
shred, and conveys it with much 
deliberation to the mouth (to the 
beautiful mechanism of which 
Aristotle may well invite attention), 
which, disparting a variety of over- 
lapping pieces, brings into view two 
ivory mill-stones to seize, comminute, 
and speedily forward the bolus to 
undergo in the stomach such further 
changes as may be necessary for 
turning beef into crab. 

Other crabs, too, are interesting 
to watch at meal time. There is 
one of great beauty, not rare, on 
the eastern coast, called, from the 
delicacy of its prehensors and the 
refinement and elegance of its 
legs (the hind pair of which are 
expanded into broad transparent 
laminze), the ‘Lady Crab.’ ‘A lady 
crab,’ says our note-book, ‘ waiting 
for dinner, was standing @ la 
Taglioni on the very point of her 
toes, looking down with telescopic 
eyes on whatever passing object 
might serve her turn. A little 
meenas chanced to be scuttling past, 
when down in an instant she darted, 
and in the next fetched up the little 
creature from the bottom of the 
glass. Then, with retractile claw 
and murderous intent, she brought 
it speedily to a mouth already open 
and longing to receive it; but as 
the little creature struggled inces- 
santly, and scratched fearfully as 
well, the ‘lady’ was fain to a lay 
her meal, and to hold the kicking 
virago at claw’s length. When she 
had suceeeded in getting mznas 
into a good position in the left claw, 
she commenced searching with the 
pincers of the other for some weak 
or vulnerable spot where she might, 
a@ la Horner, put in a thumb, and 


. draw out a crumb of the soft palpi- 


tating fibres. It was to no ose, 
however; the armour of the little 
amazon stood proof against every 
essay of the sort, and when anumber 
of abortive attempts had been made 
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to str e and to lift her apron up, 
the wren finding herself safe 
ceased to struggle, and permitted 
the other to do her worst. The 
drollest part of the exhibition then 
followed : the lady crab, finding she 
eould get no meat out of a creature so 
well cased, and able to defend her- 
self, and yet not liking to betray 
disappointment, acted in a way 
wholly unexpected, and well worth 
of imitation in the self-possession it 
evinced. In place of throwing down 
the passive détenu in disgust, and 
seeking a less resisting piece de re- 
sistance for dimner, she began to 
make sundry slow passes over the 
back of her now passive nursling, 
and bringing at each pass an ima- 
ginary morsel close to an open 
mouth, set her capacious jaws 
to work just as if they really 
had something to masticate. This 
inding operation was repeated 
ve or six times at least, when 
having sufficiently rehearsed the 
pantomime of dining, she relaxed her 
rasp, and let the little menas 
fall who, on finding herself free, 
made haste to escape; whilst the 
other, in place of adopting the active 
chase which crabs sometimes practise 
on such occasions, remained iz situ, 
, ee and motionless, as if to take a 
igestive siesta after so full a meal!’ 
he ‘ Memoirs of a Manas’ pro- 
perly treated would fill many pages 
of very instructive as well ag 
amusing reading, but we have only 
space here for one curious relation, 
so, from our note-book. On receiv- 
ing a full-grown specimen from the 
coast, he was put, as there was no 
glass accommodation at hand, into a 
wooden pail, till a better vivarium 
could be procured. For two days 
this appeared to give the new 
lodger satisfaction, but, on the third, 
re of his ‘tub,’ he resolved to 
take his ‘ tail’ out of it, and try his 
fortunes on the other side of the 
wood; so up he clomb, and _ getting 
over the top, let himself down on 
the floor of the summer house, and 
then set off to see the garden. 
Finding his bath empty, and sus- 
pecting foul play, we looked severely 
at a demure cat which had followed 
us to the tub, without, however, eli- 
citing anything from the scrutiny. 
Ten days later, our little son (an 


‘ Memoirs of a Manas.’ 


enthusiastic young naturalist of five 
years old) rushed into our sanctum 
to announce, with flushed face, that 
he had found a large crab in the 
garden, which he held up as he 
spoke in both hands. It was the 
missing mznas, which, after peram- 
bulating the lawn, paths, and flower- 
beds, for ten days, was discovered 
crawling along the grass. Intro- 
duced into a vivarium of glass, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing him 
go down with an immense fizzing, 
sending up as he descended quite a 
column of bubbles, which lasted for 
some seconds. After some time had 
been allowed for washing and walk- 
ing about, we presented the usual 
rations of raw beef, for which the 
wanderer’s relish remained quite un- 
impaired. 

Ve must say a few words now 
about Palemons and Crangons, alias 
prawns and shrimps. The motion 
of these nimble little creatures, 
always going up and down in the 
water, the vibratile movement of 
their tremulous feet, terminating 
often after a few seconds in a sudden 
backward spring, the graceful action 
of their long glistening antenna, 
pioneering every inch of progress, 
the singular mode inwhich they bend 
the bodyin advancing, and straighten 
it to leap back from coming dan- 
ger; or, if escape be barred, the 
resolute way in which they stand at 
bay, and keep off a whole pack ot 
hungry gobies, gaping and glaring 
as they circumvent, without daring 
to approach to devour them; the 
striking elegance of their form, the 
facility of everywhere obtaining, 
and, after a brief domestication, of 
rearing these little creatures, con- 
spire torender them themost eligible 
and ornamental inmates of a viva- 
rium. As in spite, however, of their 
activity the arms of the anemones 
will occasionally catch some, and the 
crabs’ claws make away with others, 
it will be found necessary every now 
and then to recruit the ranks by 
throwing in a fresh handful. 

The ancients were well acquainted 
with both shrimps and _ prawns. 
The great Stagyrite oe dis- 
tinguishes these xapides,* as he calls 
them, from the family of crabs, by 
the possession of a tail, and from 
crayfish and lobsters, by the want of 





* «From xdpic, the head, because they were more than half head.’ (Ath.) 
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claws, by the having spines between 
the flappers of the tail-fin, and by a 
greater number of legs than other 
crustaceans. The Greeks were 
greedy lovers of xapides, and so were 
the Romans, who ate them under 
the later designation of Squille. 
It is related that Apicius, whilst 
luxuriating amongst the Squille of 
the swamps of Minturne (where 
r Marius hid his outlawed head), 
eard of much finer prawns in 
Africa, on the strength of which 
hearsay he embarked at once, and 
had a very tempestuous voyage 
across. On arriving, a number of 
purveyors, allured by his fame, went 
to procure the finest specimens that 
could be got, and to bring them for 
his inspection on board; but he, 
finding all that were thus brought 
much inferior to those to which he 
had been accustomed, desired Pali- 
nurus to weigh anchor, turn the ves- 
sel’s bow round as speedily as pos- 
sible, and hoisting all sails to return 
to the prawns they had left behind 
them. There are several pleasant 
allusions to the colour and bowed 
shape of the prawn in Greek comedy. 
In a fragment of one of Eupolis’, a 
person is described with a face ‘red 
asa prawn.’ ‘I'll make you redder 
than a prawn’ (i. e., by a box on the 
ear), says another personage in a 
drama of Anexandrides. ‘He is 
humpbacked like a prawn behind, 
and hendrdeneed in front like an 
anchor,’ says another. We must 
forbear farther notice of them here, 
except to mention, en passant, that 
they formed, as now, a ‘favourite 
bait for small fish ;’ whilst large fish 
preferred and ‘were agape for a 
crab-bait’ (xapxw@ audtxavorro).* 
Gobies are the pride of their 
proprietor. That particular species 
G Si usteléhes, caught with the 
shrimps in a tidal river, yet willing 
to live in any sea-water, is an espe- 
cial favourite of ours. Not only are 
these little creatures always exhibit- 
ing their graceful proportions and 
beautiful transparent fins (on the 
dorsal membrane of one of which 
are two splendid spots shining bril- 
liantly in the sun like the eye of a 
peacock’s tail), but they admit also, 


after a short acquaintance, of the © 


greatest intimacy. Our own have 
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become so tame, that whenever we 
want them to appear, we have but 
to fillip the side of the glass, and 
instantly they begin to muster to 
the spot, many coming from out of 
sight, and all hastening to the ren- 
dezvous. On showing a piece of 
raw meat outside, there is a simul- 
taneous rush from within; and as 
it touches the reservoir all in turn 
dart forward, opening their mouths 
against the glass. When the whole 
are assembled, a hunt may easily be 
got up by fastening a bit of meat 
to a string and drawing it round 
and round the vessel; as it goes, 
the whole shoal follow, backwards 
and forwards hot in the pursuit. If 
a piece of meat is thrown in, the 
fury with which they tear it from 
a other’s mouths, and turn round 
on their bellies, to tug and tussle 
for it below, is an amusing feat to 
watch. Let every one keeping a 
vivarium maintain by all means a 
score of gobies at least. 

We have a large collection of ‘ sea- 
flowers,’ but as yet no rare species ; 
but even the commonest are very 
beautiful ; and as they lie expanded 
thick upon a sandy bottom, form a 
vastly agreeable coup d’eil ; neither 
is there any trouble in keeping them. 
Anemones are not, as has been 
written and said of them, baro- 
meters; nor do they, that we can 
find,indicate, by opening and closing 
their disks, any changes in the wea- 
ther. We have seen their arms out 
at all times of the day and night, 
summer and winter; and it must be 
avery cold state of the water indeed 
which causes them to corrugate and 
- We have remarked them in 

ull blow in the darkest night, in 
the sunniest day, in wind and in 
calm, in autumnal rains and durin 

the summer drought. We ha 

intended to say a good deal about 
our anemones, but space forbids. 
We cannot, for the like reason, in 
this place introduce the reader to 
our coquillage ; and must conclude 
this brief notice of sea-stock with 
the following recital of a star- 
fish who cut off its own leg! A 
large specimen of Solaster papposa, 
or sun star-fish, reached us from the 
coast a month ago; and on puttin 

it into the vivarium, it Seat 


* Oppian. 
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itself beautifully, more so than its 
wont. At length, having climbed a 
rock, it spread its whole scarlet 
body out over it, and was for some 
time at rest. On looking at it after 
an interval of nine or ten hours, we 
observed only nine fingers, the tenth 
being cut off close to the disk at its 
base; all were walking, and all con- 
tinued to walk for some time; the 
solitary leg, which appeared to be 
in search of its late companions, 
made a complete giro round the 
glass at the bottom; and it was not 
till twenty-four hours that it gave 
up the attempt, and died within a 
few inches of its still erraticbrethren. 
The next day the ‘sun-fish’ itself 
died, and was removed to prevent 
injury to the water from its rapid 
decomposition. 

Here taking leave of marine 
zoology we shall conclude with a 
few words on fresh-water fish. 
With these last, our cat seems as 
much pleased as ourself; go at any 
time of the day and there she is, 
now lying to watch from below the 
movements of the slow carp within 
an inch of her excited whiskers, 
and now having made a long series 
of interesting observations from 
that position, creeping up by a side 
ledge, purring with delight to put 
her round head and erect ears in 
nearer contiguity with the gliding 
fish ; more discreet however in her 
admiration than man, she never 
forgets that cold water is not her 
element, and so when to get at the 
object of her desire is a temptation 
ar to prove too strong, she 
calmly turns round and sits down 
to reflect a little, and not till she 
feels confidence in her powers of 
self-control ventures to indulge in 
another an Of the family party 
associated in our largest vivarium 
are specimens of not less than seven 
different species of fish. We can 
at present say but little of any, 
and that little of but one or two. 
Observe those little crucian carp 
swimming very leisurely (always 
except in the hottest weather near 
the bottom), and picking up ever as 
they go a cael of the ground 
grit, which after sundry twistings 
and contortions of the mouth they 
a full two inches before them! 

eig told that they were strictly 
vegetable feeders and particularly 
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fond of lettuce and its seed, we 
tried first to feed them with these, 
and then on other leguminous diet ; 
but they seemed determined to 
starve rather than try anything we 
might suggest in the way of food. 
Still they did not die; and as there 
was nothing else in the water for 
consumption but water-snails or 
aquatic plants (which last could 
not have served their turn, for they 
remained untouched), we began to 
suspect that the first must be the 
true victuals of these cyprians. We 
now plied them with worms, which 
they took and, keeping for a time 
in their mouth, made several at- 
tempts to draw the whole body in, 
but always in vain: the strong 
writhings of the prey prevailed, an 

he escaped their toothless jaws. 
One day we saw a small snail in the 
mouth of one of these carp, and this 
was not let out again as the worm 
had been. A little later we saw 
another cruizing about with a very 
strange appendage from his mouth, 
which on looking near was descried 
to be the tail and half the body 
of a newt, protruding like a cigar 
full an inch from between the lips. 
After this we ceased to make our- 
selves uneasy about our carp’s diet, 
and they still continue, after a six 
months’ incarceration, without an 

aid of ours, to look fat and well- 
liking as the first day of their im- 
prisonment. They are pretty, de- 
mure little creatures; wonderfully 
tenacious of life, and strongly to be 
recommended to every keeper of a 
vivarium. Their pond associates, 
tench, are an equally hardy fish, 
and keep perfectly without any 
extras beyond snails. They are 
rather less familiar, and prone at 
first to get out of sight, but in a 
short time will be found to take 
courage, and go about with the 
carp, sometimes singly, oftener in a 
band. The various common species 
of sticklebacks which may be seen 
all day rising and depressing their 
glistening spines, are an enter- 
taining, albeit a ferocious little fish. 
These hate and worry to death 
every newt in the neighbourhood, 
coming from behind to catch and 
then pulling them literally to pieces. 
Sometimes after mousing a snail 
till it has put its head out from 
under cover, they fly at and peck off 

00 
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a little mouthful of its malaecology. 
They are the terror of carp and 
dace, whom they are always hunting 
down, and whom im a very short 
time they deprive of every fin. 
Newts are a most interesting tribe 
to watch. Stealthily they move, 
slowly treading water: their shape 
and markings are so like those of 
stone loach, that they might easily 
ass for them but for their short 
egs, broad finny membrane running 
down the back, and trifid branchize 
just behind the head, which they 
raise and depress at will. Neither 
have they wattles from the mouth 
like these fish, nor are their irises 
of the same hue. We must confess 
that their red eyes, erectile ear-like 
processes, crocodilian feet, and a 
slow wary progress as in quest of 
a victim, give them altogether an 
aspect of circumspect design and 
malignity which are far from their 
character, making them look very 
like water magi in spite of their 
ears!* More harmless, helpless 
creatures, however, cannot be, and 
they deserve a better fate than that 
they commonly meet with.t They 
pass the early part of their life in 
water, and if unmolested end their 
days on land. But they have man 
enemies, and of a dozen put in with 
as many sticklebacks, few in a month 
(and none of the smaller ones), will 
be found alive. All at last fall vie- 
tims to these fish, and many of them 
leave not even a small portion of 
their bodies ‘to tell the cruel death 
they die.’ 

Of all the fresh water live-stock 
we are most pleased with loach; 
their hardiness, beauty of form and 
markings, their poses and proceed- 
ings, alike entitle them to the con- 
sideration of every amateur. Their 
haunts and various attitudes are 
strange and striking. Some, rest- 


* Vide Herodotus, book iv. 
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ing their pectorals against a rock, 
stand motionless on their tails; 
others, from a hole, project their 
bearded chins and look around; 
some are swimming apne about, 
two or three sleeping at full length 
side by side, some lying on their 
backs are gulping down air at the 
surface.t Others are stretched out 
over a ledge of rock, taking a siesta ; 
some hang in voluntary entangle- 
ment, their tails moored in the 
weeds ; some fidget about as they 
are bound to do in consideration of 
their name, which imports asmuch.§ 
Others, as waking from a fit of ab- 
straction, suddenly start, and dart- 
ing upon an unexpecting snail half 
out of doors, twitch out and carry 
him off like a tiger to devour in 
their green jungle behind. Had we 
space, we should like to say a few 
more words about the remainder of 
the stock, and especially about ‘ cir- 
cumspective coals. ‘Gazing upon 
a snail,’ says Oken (illustrious pro- 
fessor of nebulose hypotheses and 
nonsense to the University of Zurich! 
how we envy his pupils such an in- 
structor), ‘ one believes that he finds 
the prophesying goddess sitting upon 
the tripod. What majesty is in a 
creeping snail, what reflection, what 
earnestness, what timidity, and yet 
what firm confidence! Surely a 
snail is an exalted symbol of mind 
slumbering deeply within itself.’|| 
But we have no space left for more 
words, and must therefore abruptly 
conclude, first earnestly recommend- 
ing to parents and the friends of in- 
valids to set up for their respective 
charges a an chamber vivarium, 
which will prove a source of comfort 
to the sick, and one of much in- 
struction and entertainment to the 
young idea as it begins to ‘ shoot.’ 


C. D. B. 


+ The individuals we kept were only from half an inch to one inch long, being 
therefore in various states of babyhood when we put them in our vivarium. The 


full stature of the eft is three inches and a half. 


Mr. Bell states that they are 


hatched in the spring: ours, from their size, must have been hatched in the autumn. 
} This air passes rapidly through them, and rises to the surface in large bubbles 


of carbonic acid gas. 
2 Loche, from locher, to fidget. 


| Vide his Physio-philosophy, for a translation of whose idealism without ideas 


we are indebted to the Ray Society. 
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HINCHBROOK. 
By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of Crewe Rise. 
Cuarter X.—Sr. Cross. 


St. CROSS is a brisk market town, 
not much more than twelve 
miles from London. Many of the 
citizens of London, that is of those 
who live by business transacted 
in the gloomy offices of the City, 
have their smiling Lares in this pro- 
vincial town, and go to and from 
the capital vié the Eastern Counties 
line of railway. The surrounding 
country is fertile, highly cultivated, 
richly wooded, and picturesque with 
undulations. On the summit of an 
eminence worthy to be called a hill 
stands St. Cross. Its name sug- 
gests that in all probability it is per- 
vaded by an coihoshnstioal tone, and 
such is the case. Once upon a time 
it was famous for an opulent re- 
ligious house; but one of Henry’s 
courtiers obtained possession of the 
sacred lands, the monastery was 
dissolved, the monastic edifice was 
broken up by gradual decay, 
and now the only remnant of the 


pious institution, with the exception 
of the high-steepled church, is a 
grammar-school, a roomy building, 
partly of dark-red brick, and partly 


of stone. This school has a colle- 
giate aspect, and aids the church, 
which crowns the highest point of 
the hill, in giving that medieval 
and ecclesiastical effect, which has 
just been mentioned, to the entire 
town. 

The grammar-school of St. Cross, 
though of an ancient institution, has 
a wretched pittance of an endow- 
ment. Besides a capital house, 
and the privilege of taking as many 
boarders as he can get, the head- 
master is paid only £20 per annum. 
And there are no good rewards, in 
the —— of exhibitions and scholar- 
ships, for meritorious pupils. Con- 
sequently the fame of the academy 
does not spread far from its walls, 
and it rarely is honoured by more 
than a score of students at a time. 
About fifty years ago it was in a 
flourishing condition, when the head- 
master was the Rev. Benjamin 
Mascott, M.A. (late fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius Coll. Cambridge.) 

Mr. Mascott was a most worth 
man and no contemptible school- 


master. In both characters he had 
faults, but he was not aware of 
them ; and in saying sv, I would not 
have it supposed that I am sneering 
at that blissful state of self-satisfac- 
tion in which the good man passed 
the greater portion of his life. The 
enthusiastic pedagogue, who thinks 
boys can be licked into any shape, 
and is fully impressed with the 
dignity of his vocation, is now-a- 
days a common as well as a most re- 
spectable feature of society. Fifty 
years ago it was otherwise ; and the 
Sead master of the grammar-school 
of St. Cross was singular in honestly 
and energetically prosecuting his 
calling, and in being proud of it. 

Like most men devoted to a pro- 
fession, he viewed all questions as 
subordinate to that in which he in 
his professional capacity was es- 
pecially interested. ‘I am aschool- 
master! Other men may labour in 
investigating matter, I have to do 
with intellect ! mind is the field on 
which I am engaged,’ he was very 
fond of repeating. He had also a 
habit of calling schoolboys unbent 
twigs, wild vines, clay ready for the 

otter, virgin tablets, unhewn mar- 
ble ; and [ used to speak of him- 
self as a gardener, a cunning work- 
man, a pruning hook, a pencil, a 
chisel. Such was his metaphorical 
way of putting it. 

{e was a well-made, manly fellow, 
past the prime of life, but as active 
as he had ever been in his youth. 
His face was long and bony; the 
features very large, especially the 
nose, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance was peculiarly hard, his 
eyes were of a dim-grey hue, and 
had no love in them. His ap- 
pearance, on the whole, was not 
pleasing, and yet it was indicative 
of the constitution of his mind; but 
it did not do him justice ; there was 
more good in him than any one 
would have guessed from looking 
on his exterior. 

In a long, narrow, and not lofty 
apartment of the school, all the 
members of Mr. Maseott’s family, 
with the exception of the servants, 
used to take their meals. One 
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protracted table ran from the 
top of the room to the bottom. 
At one end sat Mr. Mascott, 
his wife, and his little girls, and 
the classical tutor, Mr. Humphreys. 
Between this select party and the 
other extremity of the long table, 
sat ranged on either side, the 
‘ boarders,’ amounting in all to five- 
and-twenty or thirty. These young 
—- took their nourishment 
rom various stacks of bread and 
butter placed at intervals adown 
the length of the table. On a stool 
at the very bottom, keeping a sharp 
eye on either line of boys, ok 
seeing they ‘behaved themselves,’ 
was the writing master, a youth 
with much misery before him in the 
world, being a eselions usher of 
less than twenty years. This young 
man, although he saw the demeanour 
of every boy at the repast, never re- 
moved his glance from his superiors 
in the distance. He eyed con in 
that same admiring and yet curious 
manner with which a member of the 
rabble looks at a court pageant as it 
asses through the streets, or as the 

eri, famous in lyric poetry, may be 
supposed to have regarded the dis- 
tant prospect of that paradise she 
was not permitted to enter. 

In the matter of provender this 
young usher (Mr. Clemp was his 
name) stood on a position between 
Mr. Mascott’s especial circle and 
the common herd of the boys. He 
had not a loaf and pat to himself, 
but a certain portion of thin- 
nish bread and butter, which was 
designated in local gossip ‘Mr. 
Clemp’s plate ;’ and Mrs. Mascott 
sent him a large basin of tea poured 
out with her own fair hands, 
whereas the boys imbibed from 
mugs a fluid compounded in the 
Sale. of lukewarm milk-and- 
water, highly-flavoured brown sugar, 
and a strong belief in tea. 

Mascott took great credit to him- 
self for living in this way with 
the rest of his family, and not in- 
dulging in thearistocratic retirement 
of his private sitting-room. ‘Iam 
not one of those masters who do not 
thoroughly and systematically iden- 


tify themselves with their pupils. . 


T have no life apart from my boys ; 
we work together, play together, 
g° to church together, eat and 

rink together—in a word, we are 
one united family party! No boy 
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has a secret from me; I permit no 
reserves in my house. make it 
my business to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with every turn and crank 
and peculiarity of the mind of each 
of my pupils. ‘ While you are with 
mre are mine,’ I say to them.’ 

is discipline was not severe as 
a general rule, but he was by no 
means ignorant of the most effec- 
tive way to use his cane. Notwith- 
standing his close adhesion to the 
philosophy of Locke, he every now 
and then had a little urchin to deal 
with whom he was forced to deno- 
minate ‘a rare instance of innate 
depravity,’ to cane almost to the 
death, expel from his school, and 
‘make an example of.’ 

‘ What are you thinking about, my 
little man?’ Mascott called on one 
occasion from his throne at the 
breakfast table, addressing a little 
boy who had joined the establish- 
ment onlya few days before. ‘Come, 
speak out! Now, tell me, what are 
you thinking about? You mayn’t 
1ave any secrets from me.’ 

The child, not eight years old, 
suddenly found himself the point of 
observation to over thirty pairs of 
eyes, and naturally became confused, 
blushed crimson, and was unable to 
respond. 

Seeing the little fellow so over- 
come, Mr. Mascott sagaciously 
observed to his wife and Mr. Hum- 
phreys, ‘Ah! he is not used to us, 
we must reassure him, you see 
he’s alarmed, we must reassure 
him.’ And with the kindly inten- 
tion of inspiring confidence, the 
master raised his voice and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Don’t be frightened, little 
Ardour; you have no reason to be 
afraid of us, we are all one family, 
and I trust a united one. Come, 
and speak to me, come here, my 
lad.” 

Thus summoned, the child let 
himself down from his seat on 
the form, and trembling with 
emotion approached the high table. 
He was a pale, _sickly-looking, 
and interesting child. His blue 
eyes were concealed by long 
silken lashes, beneath which he 
looked out askent on his examiner, 
somewhat in the same way as 
a canary-bird glances sidewards 
at anything it wishes to inspect 
minutely. ‘Now, come, tell me 
what you were thinking of, Ardour. 
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Tell us all. You mayn’t have se- 
crets from us.’ 

The answer was made with all 
simplicity, and in a tremulous wee 
voice. ‘J was thinking, sir, about 
your nose.’ 

Mr. Mascott laughed heartily. 
The boys roared their amusement. 
Mr. Humphreys looked earnestly 
at his plate, bit his lip, and applied 
himself to buttering his toast. Mr. 
Clemp exclaimed, ‘Hush, hush, 
boys—not so much noise.’ 

‘What a very singular child! so 
altogether unaccountable!’ said Mrs. 
Mascott. ‘How would you account 
for it, Mr Humphreys ?’ 

‘The child is an orphan,’ said the 
classical master in answer, in a low 
voice. ‘Perhaps that may have 
something to do with it.’ 

‘Ah, very likely—that had not 
struck me,’ Mrs. Mascott returned. 

‘Well, Ardour, and what were 


you thinking about my nose?’ Mr. 


Mascott asked with perfect good 
humour, and ignorance of what the 
real joke was. 

Ardour jerked his head round, 
and pulling at the waistband of his 
little coat, said in great confusion, 
‘I was thinking it was a very large 
one, sir, and I was wondering—’ 

‘Yes, wondering!’ interjected 
Mascott ; and then turning to Mr. 
Humphreys he added, ‘ This child is 
avery interesting case; he is always 
wondering ; it’s the fourth time to 
my knowledge that he has wondered 
since he has been with us. We 
must get hold of his mind, Mr. 
Humphreys.’ 

This last speech was made during 
another burst of laughter from the 


i 

he noise subsided; and little 
Ardour with a great effort to say 
all he had to say, in the hope 
that then he might be permitted to 
retire to his seat and private life, 
concluded his sentence very quickly, 
‘and I was wondering if it was be- 
cause of that the boys called you 
* Nosey.’’ 

There was no more laughter ; 
every boy looked at his bread and 
butter in silence; Messrs Hum- 
phreys and Clemp drank tea fast and 
with determination; the bloodrushed 
to the face of the head master; Mrs. 
Mascott looked as if she would have 
liked to have fastened the young 
heretic on a bed of iron red-hot. 


An Unlucky Commencement. 
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From the silence of the company, 
and the anger in the face of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mascott, the child discovered 
he had committed a grave offence. 
‘Indeed, sir, I did not mean to do 
anything wrong. I didn’t know it 
was wicked for the boys to call 
you—’ 

‘Not know that it was naughty 
for boys to call names?’ put in Mrs. 
Mascott bitterly. The good lady 
could not refrain from using her in- 
fluence against the culprit. 

‘But I—I—I didn’t know, ma’am, 
that ‘Nosey’ was names,’ stammered 
the little fellow. 

Mascott saw that the child had 
not intended to be guilty of an im- 
pertinence; so he uttered no re- 
proof, but only said, ‘Go back to 
your seat, Ardour. I do not think 
you meant to be disrespectful; I 
trust you will always be a good 
little boy, as I believe you are now.’ 

Ardour returned to his seat, in 
confusion and misery. 

‘Go on with your breakfast, my 
boy,’ said Mr. Mascott. 

The child tried to be obedient, 
and did his. best to devour a square 
of bread and butter; but he could 
not manage it. The first mouthful 
stuck in his throat, and well nigh 
choked him. He sat in silence till 
the meal was at an end, feeling that 
all the boys would hate him for 
doing he did not exactly know what, 
and making sure that some woe was 
coming upon him, he did not exactly 
know how. 

This was a very untoward com- 
mencement to a school career. 
Though Mascott did not resent at 
the time the insult which had been 
unwittingly offered him, he con- 
ceived a distrust for and a dislike 
to Ardour, and without being aware 
of it contracted a habit of addressing 
him with sternness. The child soon 
became painfully afraid of his chief, 
and devised every possible scheme 
by .which he might avoid an 
interview with him. To add to his 
discomfiture, his schoolfellows did 
not like him; they charged him 
with shirking duty in the play- 
ground, and not showing proper 
pluck in their games. 

From early infancy the child had 
been reared by a nurse, and the 
family of his nurse (quite humble 
working people) in a desolate parish 
in the north of England. He had 
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not had playmates ; and the grown- 
up people, x ruled him with that 
harshness with which rude, though 
kindly, folk are accustomed to cow 
children, had left him to amuse 
himself and keep out of their way 
as best he might. As is the case 
with most delicate and intellectually 
constituted children under such cir- 
cumstances, he soon came to find 
happiness in solitude. 

he shock the poor little fellow 
experienced when he was suddenly 
taken from his cherished loneliness, 
and thrown into the noisy com- 
panionship of thirty rough boiste- 
rous boys, was painful and even 
cruel. But nothing in his new 
life hurt him more than the perse- 
cutions of Mr. Mascott, who was 
continually having him up, and 
cross-examining him at all times and 
seasons, and on all possible and im- 
possible subjects. The good man 
always tormented a new pupil in 
this manner, with a view to ‘ taking 
possession of the infant mind.’ 
Ardour could not endure it. All 


the antagonism of his nature was 
roused, legions of foes in the shape 
of Mascotts and big —_ seemed to 


compass him round about, and it 
was his work to do battle with them. 
He became systematically secretive, 
perhaps even deceitful, for weak- 
ness has ever had recourse to 
artifice and subterfuge. To make 
matters worse, the child’s brain 
was thrown into such a whirl of 
confusion, that he could not do 
himself justice in his school-work. 
His sums would not add up right ; 
and, when after infinite labour and 
weeping they had been accomplished 
on the slate, they would not copy 
in straight, and always became dis- 
figured with blots and smearing. 
The ink used to eat into his fingers’ 
ends under the nails; and a portion 
of the dark fluid would ever manage 
to be conveyed to the briny drops 
on his cheeks, and discolour his 
whole face, so that, though he really 
was morally and personally as 
meritorious a young gentleman as 
any in the St. Cross school, the 
boys combined to call him ‘a beast,’ 
and ‘a filthy little pig.’ 

Mascott for several weeks per- 
severed in his endeavours to possess 
himself of the boy’s mind, but with- 
out success ; the minute urchin in- 
variably outwitted him. So at last 
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the hunt was given up ; and by the 
end of the half ear the head-master 
had said more than once that he was 
afraid little Ardour was ‘a rare in- 
stance of innate depravity !’ 

Shortly after Mascott had come 
to this conclusion, Ardour proved 
good his title to a reputation of 
iniquity, and was punished ac- 
cordingly. 

It happened in the following 
manner. 

Though he was always behind- 
hand in his lessons, he was always 
poring over some book or other 
with great diligence. Johnson’s 
Dictionary was a favourite study 
with him ; for the hour together he 
would con the es of that work, 
marking down he deemed funny 
words. It so chanced that during 
one afternoon’s school at the close of 
the half-year, as he was engaged at 
his darling pastime, his eye fell on 
the subjoined verbs, which struck 
him as being very strange. 

To Nose, v.a., to scent; to smell. Shaksp. 

To face ; to oppose. A. Wood. 

To Nose, v.v., to look big; to bluster. 

Shakesp. 

The discovery appeared to the 
Ray student so valuable, that 
1e felt it his duty to impart it toa 
little boy sitting next 
the two hada quiet laugh over it 
together. But Mr. Mascott’s 
watchful eye was upon them. 

‘Ardour, what are you doing ?’ 
the master vociferated from his 
desk. 

‘Looking out words, sir.’ 
the answer. 

‘Come here, and show me the word 
you were laughing over.’ 

The order was instantly obeyed. 

As the child’s tiny finger pointed 
out the two verbs, he looked up at 
the pedagogue’s face, and saw the 
crimson of anger suddenly take pos- 
session of it. 

‘Oh, sir—indeed, sir—’ the sup- 
posed rebel exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, ‘I forgot your name was 
‘Nosey.’ I did ioe, sir. I only 
thought they were very odd verbs.’ 

‘Don’t add to your fault by 
lying,’ exclaimed Mr. Mascoit. 

Ardour reiterated his assurance. 

The master stopped him. ‘ Hold 
your tongue. You area naughty, 
impertinent little boy, and what is 
worse, a liar. I shall cane you 
soundly—not so much for your im- 


him; and 


Was 
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pertinence, as for your falsehood 
and cowardice.’ 

So saying Mr. Mascott descended 
from his desk, and administered the 
castigation with unsparing severity. 

At the first eut the little victim’s 
tears stopped, and throughout the 
yunishment he uttered no ery. 

When the last cut had been ad- 
ministered, and Mr. Mascott had let 
go his hold on him, the child turned 
round, with eyes flashing fury, and 
cried, ‘You said I was a coward, 
sir, but I am no coward; you said 
T told a lie, but I didn’t tell one; 
you may cane me, and beat me till 
I am dead if you like, but I can’t 
alter what I know; and I haven't 
said anything untrue, but you have.’ 

For an instant Mr. Mascott was 
as though he had been struck with 
thunder. What! Could it be pos- 
sible? Could so much evil exist in 
so smalla frame? Yes; there was 
no denying the fact. Ardour was 
forthwith sentenced to undergo 
another caning, and, if he should 
not then confess his error, expulsion. 

To do the master justice, he was 
fully convinced that his rebellious 
pupil was ‘a rare instance of innate 
depravity,’ and that the discipline 
of his school required that such a 
rare instance should be ‘made an 
example of.’ 


Cuaprer XI. 
THE EXPELLED BOY. 


The second caning isadministered, 
but it is not followed by the sub- 
mission of the evil-doer. He is sure 
he didn’t tell a lie, so he wont say 
he did. 

Thesentence of expulsion is there- 
fore upon him; and the boys are 
warned by Mr. Mascott, in edifying 
terms, of the corrupting influences 
of evil companions, and are requested 
to withdraw themselves, for the few 
days that must elapse before the 
holidays, as much as possible from 
the society of Ardour. 

Publie opinion is all against 
Ardour. The school is firmly con- 
vinced that there has not been the 
usual number of extra half-holidays 
during the half-year, a fact which 
they attribute to Mascott’s temper 
having been ruffled at the com- 
mencement of the term by learning 


his nickname. 


A Friend in Need. 
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The term ends; the playground 
is deserted; the * expel ed boy’ is 
the last one that remains, and he is 
doomed to spend two days in soli- 
tude. Mr. Mascott has notified to 
him that after that time his guardian 
will remove him, and send him to a 
clergyman in Devonshire, who will 
keep a strict watch over him, and 
try to crush his evil propensities. 

The loneliness Ardour, had he 
been in a healthy frame of mind, 
would not have objected to; indeed, 
he would have enjoyed it. But his 
little heart was beginning to give 
way, the occurrences of the few days 
previous began to grow indistinct 
and obscure. Everybody said he 
was wicked, and had told a lie; 
porns they were right. Anyhow 
1e was ‘an expelled boy,’ and that 
surely was very infamous! 

At night, in the great dormitory, 
tenanted only by his little self, he 
lies awake in a stupefaction of fear 
and self-abasement. All horrible 
stories of unholy ghosts and devour- 
ing goblins rise before, and around, 
and over him. ‘The silence of the 
~— and hour does not sink into his 
nreart like music, but terrifies him, 
and makes his brain reel with horrors. 

Early he rises, and creeps about 
the courts and the cloisters which 
surround the old school play-ground, 
inspecting stones and sticks, and 
_ of moss, with dreamy interest. 

ow and then a servant passing on 
his work gives him a kind word, tells 
him not to mope, and offers him an 
apple. With the exception of such 
interruptions his seclusion is un- 
broken. His meals are served for 
him in the long dining-room, but he 
feels so sinful and utterly abomi- 
nable, that he does not like to add 
to his impiety by caring for his 
creature comforts. 

At the end of two long days— 
that is, on the third day after the 
commencement of the holidays—he 
is leaning against the iron rails 
which bound one side of the play- 
ground, and is watching the tr 
cf the street with a longing to be in 
it, when he hears voices behind him. 

‘Here he is,’ says one voice, ‘ he 
must be tired of his owa company.’ 

‘Poor little fellow,’ another re- 
sponds. 

Turning round he sees the gentle- 
man who brought him from the 
north gountry to school, and another 
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who is of mature years, and is a 
clergyman. 

‘Well, Ardour, how d’you do? 
I am come to take you home with 
me.” 

The reverend man has a mild and 
benevolent countenance—he is.not 
like a schoolmaster. Ardour ¢éom- 
pares his greeting with the hard, 
authoritative one with which Mr. 
Mascott welcomed him to St. Cross, 
and the comparison is in favour of 
his new companion. 

‘If you mag sir, I should very 
much like to go with you; but, sir, 
T am afraid I have done very wrong; 
they all say I have, but I didn’t 
mean it.’ 

Little Ardour is not prone to 
tears, but he sheds a few now on the 
confession of his possible iniquity. 
A smile passes over the faces of both 
gentlemen. 

‘We are going to forget all that, 
and begin again fresh. I know 
nothing about you that is not good.’ 

The penitent takes the pastor's 
outstretched arm, and thanks him 
warmly. 


‘What's your christian name, 


Ardour?’ is the next question. 


‘Charles Russell, sir.’ 

‘How much do you know ? 
have begun Latin, Charley ?’ 

‘IT am not at all forward in any- 
thing, sir, for I was never taught 
anything but reading and writing in 
Northumberland, and I have not 
been here long. But I will try to 
get on, and be a good boy; indeed 

will, sir.’ 

The clergyman whispers to the 
guardian, ‘ "Tis good luck they have 
expelled him. He is not spoilt yet 
Then he adds, ‘We must make 
haste and get away, for to-morrow 
night I want to be in Devonshire. 
Are your boxes packed, Charley ?” 

The good man’s address is more 
kind every time he speaks. Charley 
warms to him. 

The next thirty-six hours of 
Charley’s existence are spent in a 
rumbling coach, of which time the 
= portion is passed in sleep. 

everal times his new masier rouses 
him to take some refreshment. 
Once, at broad daylight, he is 
taken from his nest into an inn, and 
makes a prodigious dinner. 

On the whole, he does not know 
what to make of it, and is slightly 
seared by his new experiences. At 
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night he shuts his eyes, and drops 
off once more to sleep, wondering 
when the coach will stop. When 
he wakes, he is lifted to the ground, 
and placed on his feet in the mar- 
ket-square of Shilburne. Most 
visitors of Devonshire know that 
picturesque village-town. 

Ostlers, with lanterns in their 
hands, are rushing about. The 
bustle of that important fact in the 
daily life of a little town—the arrival 
of the London coach—is going on. 
Although the hour is late, a con- 
siderable number of gossips are 
assembled. 

‘We are home now,’ says Mr. 
Andray, the clergyman. 

A servant, with a light in his hand, 
receives Mr. Andray’s directions 
about the luggage, and then that 
gentleman, taking his young charge 
by the hand, hurries through a few 
narrow but clean streets, till he 
comes to a modest house, sur- 
rounded by a high-walled garden in 
the extreme outskirts of the town. 

In another minute they are in a 
bright warm parlour, in which is a 
lady sitting by the fire — Mrs. 
Andray. 

The husband and wife exchange 
kisses, and then the latter turns to 
the stranger. 

‘Come, my darling, you must have 
a kiss too, you are to be my son,’ 
she says, with maternal affection. 

Charley thinks it a delightful 
vision. ite has never been kissed 
by a lady before. The lady is past 
the er point of life, and has the 
appearance of having a delicate con- 
stitution and worn health; but 
Charley thinks her an angel, and 
keeps his gaze upon her. 

After supper Mrs. Andray takes 
her captive up-stairs, and intro- 
duces him to a minute bed-room, 
the furniture of which is white, and 
tells him it is his room, and she 
has christened it ‘Charley’s room.’ 
She explains to him about the differ- 
ent drawers, and what she wishes 
him to do in the using them ; and 
proposes that she and he shall un- 
pack his boxes to-morrow. Then, 
with a promise to visit his room in 
an hour, to see if he is asleep, she 
kisses him again, and takes her 
departure. 

On waking the next morning from 
a dream of this lady, Charley 
stretches forth his arms, when lo! 
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on drawing them back he brings to 
his lips the face of the a herself. 

‘Why, ma’am!’ Charley cries 
with surprise, ‘I was dreaming 
about you.’ 

Mrs. Andray colours slightly, and 
asks him how he liked his dreams. 

It is Charley’s turn to blush now, 
and he does so extremely, and 
finally closes his confusion by rising 
in his bed, and saying, with much 
violent gesticulation, ‘Oh! ma’am, 
I do love you so! I know it is 
loving you!’ 

To this Mrs. Andray responds 
encouragingly, and then tells her 
youthful admirer to get up quickly, 
and come down stairs to breakfast, 
where he will see her little girl. 

‘What, have you then a little 
girl P’ 

‘Yes, she is not yet your age, and 
her name is Emma. a must be 
very fond of her, and then she will 
love you.’ 

A vision of Mr. Mascott, and 
canings, and St. Cross, rises before 
him, but he does not care for them 
apin. Between him and them is a 
great gulf. 


Cuaprer XII. 
SHILBURNE. 


After breakfast, Mrs. Andray 
took Charley and her little daughter 
fora walk. The town, and all its 
wonders, the parish pump, and 
almshouses, and church, were pointed 
out to the new comer. 

They dined in the middle of the 
day, and in the afternoon Charley 
and Emma, who quickly became 
good friends, went out to inspect 
the garden, and orchard, and the 
paddock, where Mr. Andray’s pony 
was kept. 

Emma was Charley’s junior by 
two years; that fact the young 
people very soon ascertained. It 
was the first point in a mutual con- 
fidence that soon became general. 

‘ Is your home like mine, Charley?’ 
Emma inquires, when they have 
been the round of the premises, and 
are walking in the shrubbery-path, 
reflecting on all they have seen. 

‘I have never had exactly a home. 
I don’t know exactly how to tell 
you,’ Charley responds. 

‘Have you not a papa and 
mamma ?” 
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‘My papa is dead, and I never 
had a mamma that I can recollect ; 
nurse told me she died just after I 
was born. Wouldn’t you like to 
die and go to heaven, Emma? I 
can only just remember papa; he 
was killed in battle.’ 

Emma shudders. 

‘He was very brave,’ Charley 
adds. 

The listener is somewhat recon- 
ciled, and says :— 

‘My papa was not a soldier, but 
a glorious man, and mamma says he 
is in heaven, and is beautiful and 
always happy like an angel.’ 

Her round eyes of dark hue 
and thoughtful expression became 
bright. 

‘Then is not Mr. Andray your 
papa?’ Charley asks, with surprise 
and perplexity. 

. Won” he is, but then 
another. 
papas.’ 

‘Oh! I see—but, Emma, I never 
knew people had two papas. How 
long has Mr. Andray been your 
papa?’ 

‘Since last summer. My first 
papa lived at Hingham, and so we 
all did, of course—mamma, and I, 
and nurse, I mean—and he died 
when I was four.’ 

‘Then how did Mr. Andray 
become your papa?” 

‘Why, he married mamma, to be 
sure. Don't you see? It is simple 
enough.’ 

Charley allows the simplicity of 
the proceeding. 

* How do you like your papa that 
you have now ?” 

‘I love him, he is so very kind 
and good. ButI don’t think he is 
so good as my last.’ 

‘OhY 

‘Mamma believes so, I think.’ 

* How ?” 

‘You see, she always comes to 
kiss me when I am in bed every 
night, and then she sometimes sits 
by me—oh! I do like so mamma 
to sit by me!—and tells me about 
my old papa, and says I must never 
forget him, but try to be a good girl, 
and be fit to live with him in heaven 
when I die. Now, mamma doesn’t 
tell me so much about my new 

apa. But where have you lived, 
Charle P” 


*In Northumberland, with Nurse 
Hudson ; that’s where I was when 


I had 
You see, I have had two 
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papa was killed in the war; but 
then Nurse Hudson died, and I was 
sent to Mrs. Rigson’s, who was 
Nurse Hudson’s daughter. But they 
were not ladies; only poor people.’ 

‘ Did you like them ?’ 

‘I cannot recollect much of Nurse 
Hudson, but Mrs. Rigson wasn’t 
kind, and she wasn’t just. She said 
I was worse than Peter, when I 
know Peter was worse than I.’ 

‘Who was Peter?’ 

‘ Her own little boy.’ 

At night, lying in his bed, Charley 
had another interview with Mrs. 
Andray. 

‘Piease, ma’am,’ Charley says 
with a tremulous voice, ‘you know 
all about St. Cross, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, Charley,’ she whispers, 
‘but never mind about St. Cross 
now. You wont be a naughty boy 
here.’ 

‘I am sure I sha’n’t,’ he cries 
several times. 

‘But,’ he continues, 
wanted to know 
know it all ?’ 

* What do you want to know for ?’ 
Mrs. Andray cries, with a start of 
surprise. 

‘Why, ma'am, when we were 
talking together this afternoon, I 
told her about my papa, and Nurse 
Hudson, and Mrs. Rigson; but when 
I came to St. Cross, 1 stopped, and 
did not tell her any more.’ 

‘Well, dear boy ?’ 

‘And that seemed to me like 
being deceitful, and keeping back 
something. But I did not like her 
to know how bad I had been. I 
thought she might be shocked by it.’ 

His angel-friend caresses him on 
this, and much to his surprise calls 
him a good boy. She advises him, 
however, to keep his own counsel 
on this matter, and not impart the 
particulars of St. Cross to Kmma. 

There is a pause. 

Mrs. Andray, after a few minutes, 
breaks it. ‘Charley, my love, you 
said your prayers before you got 
into bed ?’ 


‘what I 
is, does Emma 


He answers warmly, ‘Oh yes, 


ma'am, I could not sleep without 
saying my prayers. I could not kneel 
by my bed at St. Cross, before I got 
into it, for the boys used to laugh, 
and throw things at me, but I 
always knelt in my bed, under the 
elothes, and said them in the dark, 
when the candles were taken away.’ 
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‘ Tell me your prayers.’ 

He obeys, and repeats them. 

‘ They are very good prayers, best 
boy; may you obtain all you ask for! 
But Charley, I should like you to 
add another to them, which I will 
teach you to repeat, and try to make 
you understand.’ 

‘Thank you, ma'am, would you 
say it now?’ 

The lady falls on her knees, and 
quietly taking the child’s folded 
hands in hers, she makes her suppli- 
cation. 

There is a fervent entreaty in the 
prayer for God to give his servants 
strength to make their election sure. 

Charley wonders what it means, 
and when Mrs. Andray rises, he 
tells her his difficulty, and asks for 
an explanation of it. 

‘Another time, best darling,’ 
the good woman answers. 

Softly she leaves his chamber. 

The messenger has departed, but 
the spirit of Divine Love, the peace 
that passeth understanding, remains 
behind. The beauty of truth dwells 
in that child’s heart. 

From that evening, till long after 
the day when Charley, one of a 
gloomy train, followed that first 
teacher of his childhood to the 
grave, he never swerved from the 
ways of happines she pointed out to 
him. He lone upon her words. 
He meditated on her simple teach- 
ings, striving to be the good thin 
those simple teachings promise 
he should be hereafter. In his 
troubles of childish waywardness 
and forgetfulness of good, in his 
hours of serene joy, in young tri- 
umph, in moments of dawnin 
pootry. that guardian spirit rule 
nim, tempering his liveliness or 
elevating his duller thought. 

Is not this the right education 
for childhood? Apart from books, 
eatechisms, and formularies, and 
solely through and by the pure 
affections, to bring the little ones 
unconstrained to God? Dry cata- 
logues of countries, with their 
chief towns, and chronological 
tables of the kings of England, 
and all the eurriculum of the nur- 
sery,— where are they twelve 
months after they have been packed 
into the aching brain? Ah! if you 
must teach children to count, let it 
be with flowers in the garden, and 
pebbles and sea-weeds on the 
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Charm their fancy, unite fancy to 
love, not to horror, and let them 
ass their days free from bugbears. 
hey must be taught the things of 
God, not the marketings and hig- 
glings of men. A few years of 
hard study in vigorous youth may 
suffice to acquire some knowledge 
of the secrets of national institu- 
tions and policies, and the laws of 
funded property. But how can 
God be learnt of for the first time 
amid the shouts and bustle of the 
world? Whatlabour, what art can 
undo the blank of an abused or un- 
used childhood P 

Felicitous, even beyond the in- 
tention of the good pastor Andray, 
was Charley’s life at Shilburne till 
he was sixteen years of age, from 
the fact of his being unable to study. 
Close application would, the doctors 
i a quickly arouse mischief in 
the child’s brain. ‘He must be 
left alone in the matter of lessons. 
At the utmost, an hour a day of 
learning by heart, and repeating, 
and such like school exertions, must 
be the extent of his labour. He 
must be encouraged to take much 
bodily exercise, and never be al- 


lowed to remain in depressed spirits.’ 
Doctors are wise men sometimes. 


Cuarrer XIII, 
A COMMAND. 


One dry October evening in 
Charles’s seventeenth year, he 
sate in the parlour of the Shilburne 
pemnenrep with Emma by his side. 
No third person was in the room. 
A fire crackled brightly in the 
stove, and lights were on the table, 
but the occupants of the apartment 
did not appear influenced by the 
cheering comforts around them. 
The crying wind without was more 
in accordance with their coun- 
tenances, than were the warmth and 
brightness within. 

Charles was sitting with his head 
extended forwards, in an attitude 
indicative of nervous expectancy. 
His countenance was thin and oo 
and his light eyes, suffused but not 
brightened with tears, were staring 
at the ceiling. 

Emma, on the sofa by his side, 
bore in her face the same marks of 
sorrow, but she looked at her com- 
panion imploringly. Her slight 
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hands pressed his, but like him she 
kept silence. 

A timepiece on the sideboard 
strikes the hour of nine. 

‘The hour is round, papa will be 
with us directly,’ Emma says with 
a choked voice. 

They continue a few minutes 
longer their patient waiting, when 
the door opens noiselessly, and the 
good man Andray enters, with an 
air of deep dejection. 

‘My darlings—come.’ He says. 

A rush of colour flies across 
Emma’s thoughtful face, and is in- 
stantly succeeded by death-like 
paleness. Firmness and strength 
of will beyond her years are mani- 
fest in her features, and now those 
qualities are exercised to their full 
extent. 

‘For what?’ asks Charles. 

‘To say farewell,’ Andray re- 
plies, calmly. 

The three ascend the stairs, and 
enter a solemn chamber, soon to be 
the chamber of death! 

Propped by pillows, breathing 
faintly and with painful effort, 
Emma’s mother—ay, and Charles’s 
mother too, as far as he has ever felt 
the want of one for years — lies 
upon the bed. 

There are present medical atten- 
dants and a nurse, a babe’s weak 
ery also falls on the ears of Charles 
and Emma, but they consider no- 
thing but their dying parent. 

‘My children!’ cries the dying 
woman, ‘I am going home, to a 
home of many mansions When 
you come to the point of life which 

have reached, you will know the 
shortness of earthly existence. I do 
not feel I am leaving you for long, 
but only for a little day; why then 
feel that you lose me? 

Already the fetters are falling 
from her intellect, the puny hours 
have lost their dominion over her. 

‘Charles!’ she cries quickly and 
with earnestness, after giving way 
for the last time on earth to 
maternal love in caressing him 
and Emma,—‘remember the in- 
finite littleness of time; never let 
delusive pleasure make you careless 
of the one great truth that should 
rule your every act; make use of 
this little life in preparing others 
for endless existence, 7 not fail, do 
not be slothful; the Master of the 
vineyard cometh quickly, and rich 
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shall be the reward of the servant 
he findeth working earnestly. M 
boy, I know more than I can tell. 
To me a country of bright glory is 
visible, but still I am a poor flesh- 
bound erring woman; how then can 
my tongue describe the splendours 
of paradise, although I am _ per- 
mitted to behold them before en- 
tering into their full enjoyment ?’ 
So she continues to speak. 

Each word falls on Charles's 
heart. 

From that hour his life took a 
definite character. A high, the 
very highest, object rose before him. 

To the close of his life that ex- 
hortation exerted over him a moving 
power. In many various ways— 
ways which to those who regard 
things in their little selves, sepa- 
rately and apart, are not capable 
of being reconciled—that impulse 
manifested itself. ‘Till all was silent, 
its operation never ceased, as the 
one unconscious stream of breath 
transmitted through a flute makes 
many diverse notes, which, though 
various, are not opposed, but form 
a perfect melody. 

‘Leave me now, my children; 
your father will watch me while I 
die, alone.’ 

Let us leave, too. 

Soon it is over, and many things 
are made plain. What ifthe wisdom 
of a higher world than this, for 
which she and we do pant so pas- 
sionately, greets her in a softly 
streaming flood of light, showing 
how her and our best wisdom in 
this dark narrow dungeon fails 
only in being dark, and narrow, 
and constrained?—that the law itself 
is true, as here proclaimed, but im- 
perfect in our understandings, from 
our infant powers not being able to 
see it in its full extent, its univer- 
sality of application, its extensive- 
ness and adaptive mercy ?—that our 
mistakes here arise not from our 
viewing one point wrongly, but 
from viewing only one point rightly ; 
from being in a position to compre- 
hend only one fact, or a few facts, 
not many facts; yet more, not the 
relation of facts; from being in 
this lower state of existence in- 
capable of following with our 
contracted vision the course of the 
most superficial law, still more so 
of So to the law within 
the law P 
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Cuapter XIV. 
OBEDIENCE. 


For ashort time Shilburne was in 
deep grief, and the district round 
mourned sincerely for their friend. 

A sensible blank pervaded life at 
the parsonage. The servants could 
not be comforted, and poor Andray 
was driven from his grave placidity. 

The simple-hearted old man used 
to walk about his tree-grown garden 
with his pupil’s arm in his, recallin 
for hours together the virtues an 
loveliness of her who was gone. 

So her history found an end. 

Love, and regret, and duteous 
conjugal affection—the gladness of 
a virgin’s heart, the bitter sorrow of 
the widow, the resigned affection of 
the simple woman performing the 
dear offices of wife to one whose 
earnest piety was to her a daily 
solace—were all over. 

But in two breasts her memory 
does not die. In them her words 
and acts are cherished like seed in 
rich soil, soon to bring forth good 
fruit and luxuriant umbrage. Of 
all the crowds that followed Christ, 
a few only stood up after his death 
to fight the fierce fight; the rest 
went to theirhomes, wept, wondered, 
and feared; feared, and wondered, 
and wept, in fruitless revolution of 
feeling, till the nine days’ wonder 
ceased to arouse their interest. 

‘My course, Emma, is taken; for 
the Lord’s service I must prepare 
myself. Far from being too young 
to commence my training for so 
high aservice, I have already wasted 
valuable years. Like Samuel, I 
might have passed my unconscious 
childhood in holy exertion. No 
longer let me refrain from effort.’ 

The resolve is mentioned to 
Andray. 

‘I must preach the gospel to the 
heathen,’ says the young enthu- 
siast. ‘Let me waste none of this 
little life in laying up store that 
availeth not in heaven; let me 
store up souls in heaven; let me 
bring men unto God; in the far- 
away deserts, where friendship will 
not be near to cheer me, amongst 


_ beings who will hate me, and des- 


ise, and despitefully entreat me, 
fet my life be spent in dispensing 
those waters of life of which it is 
said, those who drink of them shall 
never thirst.’ 
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‘Your resolve is good, my child,’ 
says Andray; ‘ but think well what 
you are about to undertake. Are 
you indeed able to bear the burden 

ou wish to take on your shoulders? 

hen the pleasure of new excite- 

ment is gone, will you not draw 
back ? will you not faint ?’ 

‘What proof can I give of my 
fitness for the undertaking? Pro- 
pose a work ever so arduous, the 
accomplishment of which will justify 
others and myself in placing confi- 
dence in my declarations. ‘Test my 
firmness of purpose, my powers of 
endurance, my vigour,’ exclaims the 
youth, eager for the trial. 

‘Industry in the long labours of 
mental education, which must make 

ou fit for the work you propose. 
fou wish to teach the ignorant ; 
do not think a little knowledge is 
sufficient to instruct the blind in 
understanding. The educated, 
anxious for instruction, require less 
power in their teachers than totally 
untaught pupils demand. The 
former, if honest, can detect the 
truth in obscure language, and know 
how far a superficial contradiction 
affects the main question; the latter 
require everything to be made plain 
to them, their wildest objections 
must be calmly and methodically 
combated, their at first sight un- 
accountable prejudices must be 
analysed and dissipated, part by 
part. To do this, you must have 
clear perception, an intellect trained 
to deal with niceties, to split straws 
even, to accommodate itself to all 
minute variations of character ; 
your temper must be ever under 
control, even under the most griev- 
ous trials. Believe me, my lad, 
reason is quickly won to the cause 
of truth, greater cunning is required 
to overcome prejudice.’ 

‘I see it,’ says the youth, in assent 
to the words of his master, whom 
he holds in reverential ésteem. ‘I 
would be a perfect soldier, armed 
at every point, and practised in all 
athletic exercises.’ 

‘Again,’ Andray proceeds, ‘you 
must take a high view of the object 
you propose to your life. Your wish 
1s to honour God—to glorify Him! 
Do not contract your view ion the 
many ways in which you may simul- 
taneously achieve your purpose. 
Truly God is fitly served by striving 
to make his salvation known to his 
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creatures; but however zealous you 
may be in your ministerial calling, 
there will be many hours when your 
only right occupation will be in cul- 
tivating your own powers, and ex- 
ercising your intellectual faculties. 
Do not then, in laying a plan of life, 
think only of the number of con- 
verts you will make, but have a care 
also for your duties to your own 
self. Be sure, the course of a truly 
good man has its field of internal 
labour, as well as of external, and 
the one progresses in the same pro- 
portion as the other—the most truly 
dignified man is the most useful— 
the man who best knows himself 
and God’s works, will be the most 
effectual worker in bringing others 
to holiness.’ 

Thesound practicality and elevated 
common sense of the good pastor 
take possession of the fervid youth. 
The simplicity, disinterestedness, 
and al purity of the teacher 
have long commanded the pupil’s 
affection, and now his understanding 
is to be equally affected. 

‘Begin then by vigorous and 
steady perseverance in your studies. 
Your health, through God’s good- 
ness, is no longer such that you need 
fear exerting your brain.’ 

The advice is taken, and acted 
upon. 

The work of education—that is, 
man’s part of it—is vigorously com- 
menced. What trifling steps have 
already been taken are not deserving 
consideration. Rudiments of various 
divisions of learning live vaguely in 
the boy’s mind, but they are onl 
rudiments, just so sat as aan 
lads of eighteen acquire in a few 
months, or wretched children have 
lashed into them in many years, and 
no more than so much. 

The good advice of Father Andray 
came at a happy moment—sooner, 
and it would ih been unimpres- 
sive—later, and it might have come 
after imagination had been unnatu- 
rally aroused, and the mind had 
fallen back exhausted beyond a 
hope of recovery by the might of 
its fierce workings. 

4 generous impulse became a 
divine inspiration. 

Such is the boy’s state of mind, 
adorative and confident. He has 
no misgivings. In his studies, 
in his bold walks across the 
country, in moments of innocent 
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relaxation, in times of highest devo- 
tional enthusiasm, in his dull hours, 
when the Divine is less dominant 
within him ; in his flat, unprofitable 
periods of beast-existence (for who 
of human flesh has not some such 
moments in many years? and this 
sketchis asynopsisof Charles’slifefor 
years)—the boundless benevolence 
of his Maker is his abiding thought. 

Perhaps he now arrives at this 
truth by arguments which in after 
life he will lay aside, and justly too, 
as untenable. What then? How 
often in this conflicting life we find 
error the servant of truth! Even 
thus God is glorified. 

The lad has his friends. 

The pastor Andray watches him 
with tender, almost proud, love. 
‘Oh, that God in his wisdom may 
bring his promise to perfection! 
May the lad leave his gracious child- 
hood only to be a man of God!’ the 
good man prays. 

A young clergyman, who has 
lately come into the neighbourhood, 
and has associated himself, with 
many protestations of reverence, to 
Andray, is Charles’s companion 
when he takes that strenuous exer- 
cise of body in which his ardent 
temperament so much delights, and 
the oo enjoyment of which is one 
of the most attractive characteristics 
of generous youth. 

This young man is Hugh Monk, 
who has lately taken hisdegree at Ox- 
ford, and just beenordained. Charles 
is attracted to him by both these 
points. Monk is entering on that 
noblest career he is so warmly am- 
bitious of, and has been educated at 
that sacred school to which Charles 
is about to go. His senior, but 
still a man not so far removed from 
youth as to be unable to a in its 
relaxations, a minister of heavenly 
truth, and a highly-educated scholar 
—this is the character of Hugh 
Monk, as he stands forth to Charles. 

His third friend is the companion 
of his early boyhood—he ale her 
Sister Emma. Beiween him and 
her there is a most intimate alliance, 
arising from their peculiar relation 
to each other for years,and strength- 


ened by having one same object for - 


softening reflection, and a commu- 
nity of earnest and pious sentiment, 
which makes them have one same 
thought in this present life, and one 
same hope for the future. 
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In Shilburne, Emma has a repu- 
tation for coldness of heart. The 
surgeon’s and the solicitor’s daugh- 
ters, and the members of the few 
families who form her limited ac- 
quaintance, speak of her us strangely 
indifferent to the mnocent pleasures 
that usually occupy a large portion 
of the attention of girls of her age. 
She is very religious. ‘Surely,’ say 
her friends, ‘there ought to be mo- 
deration in all things! enough of a 
good thing is as good as a feast.’ 

If her sympathy is drawn from 
many objects which young girls are 
wont to regard with warm interest, 
it is nevertheless far from sluggish 
in those channels in which it is 
made to flow. She is far from pas- 
sionless, but her feelings are all 
subject to the command of religious 
thought. 

Besides the duteous care of her 
father’s comforts and her little bro- 
ther’s, she has an earnest business 
in life. It is to walk with God, to 
know Him, to raise herself above 
the trammels of this prison-house 
existence, and to taste, even while 
here, the felicity of a higher life. 

It is this side of her life—spiri- 
tual earnestness—that Charles most 
regards; as she, in turn, contem- 
ore with more especial anxiety 

is holy ambition. 

They accord well. The confidence 
of the one beds itself in the despond- 
ent humility of the other ; hope aids 
trembling; the little projections of 
their dispositions, arising from the 
constitutional difference of the 
sexes, dovetail, and form that whole, 
firm, and intimate companionship 
of soul which we name wedded 
life. Her failing strength clasps 
him for support, as the tendrils 
of young woodbine embrace the 
firm tree; and his too-exuberant 
confidence is tempered to devout, 
prayerful trust, by beholding the 
creature of faith—faith pure and 
strong as his—who is tried by emo- 
tions of fear she can neither wholly 
explain nor fully overcome. 

‘Tam now cslears you for awhile, 
Emma,’ Charles says to her one 
July evening, at the close of his 
twentieth year. ‘We have been 
daily companions for years, and we 
must now begin to separate. I 
wont ask you how you will like it. 
It will be a trial for us both.’ 

*Thank God, we have such work 
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allotted to us for ene 


that even such a 
little importance.’ 

Charles stops walking. This con- 
versation takes place m the garden. 
And he says, 

‘But, Emma, how of the next 
separation? This is hardly a di- 
vision—but how do you look forward 
to our being parted for life? You 
being here in your father’s house, 
which will be my home during the 
university vacations, and I being at 
Oxford, is a different position from 
you in England, and I a missionary 
in the centre of an American forest, 
thousands of miles away from civili- 
zation. Then, mdeed, indeed, we 
shall be separated; as long as we 
live, all that we may hope for will 
be that we may meet in heaven. 
Can you bear this?’ 

No, no; this cannot be endured. 

She fails upon his arms witha cry 
of anguish, and with hysterical 
weeping exclaims, ‘Oh, Charles, do 
not leave me. Make me, do make 
me, the partner of your earthly 
labour, as I am of your heavenly 
hopes, and through God’s high 
mercy shall be of your eternal joy. 
Oh, let me join in the toil, that I, too, 
may have the rich reward of know- 
ing I have used my little strength 
as God most likes the strength of his 
servants to be spent. Have you 
ever seen that in me which makes 
you think me unfit for such an un- 
dertaking? If so, tell me what the 
fault is, and help me to correct it. 
I know I am not gifted with deter- 
mination like yours, with an intel- 
lect and faith to penetrate impend- 
ing clouds, and see the sun that 
rides above. I am a weak, weak 
girl—go from me, and I shall be 
fost! I shall not be able even to 
hear God unless you tell me what 
his words mean. Let me not leave 
thee, let me ever follow thee; let 
me go whither thou goest; where 
thou lodgest let me lodge; thy 
nor shall be my people, as my 
God is thy God; where thou diest 
I will die, and there will I be buried.’ 

‘Emma,’ the young man cries, 
‘as we shall be one in the life be- 
yond the grave, so will we share 
the life on this side death.’ 

He quiets the disturbed girl’s 
emotion, reassures her, and thanks 
her for the words she has uttered. 
The breeze amongst the trees 


sinks into 
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murmuring its cool melody like a 
sleeping sea, the clear, hurried 
‘oliien and jargoning of the happy 
birds, the setting sun resting for one 
brief hour above the wood-crowned 
hill to watch the peace of eventide 
descend on human action, the quiet 
flowers, seem all source and conse- 

uence of the gladness that sways 
the movements of their minds, after 
the first burst of feeling has sub- 
sided. 

Father Andray receives the com- 
munication Charles makes him soon 
after this love-passage with satisfac- 
tion. ‘You are of all creatures 
on earth, my boy, the one most dear 
to me; and next to her who isin 
heaven, I have never loved any 
other so deeply. The fixedness 
of purpose you have shown for 
nigh four years leaves me no room 
to fear that you will not per- 
fect your resolve with glorious ac- 
tions. When you leave college, 
we indeed shall have to part 
for this life—for a short day. Let 
me ever thank God he has put it in 
my power to give you a companion 
meet for one so good.’ 

The coteries of the neighbour- 
hood are considerably startled by 
the announcement of Emma’s en- 
gagement. The Misses Potts— 
the daughters of the Shilburne 
surgeon, who have a reputation 
in their little world for brilliance 
of wit— express their astonish- 
ment at such a strictly religious girl 
falling in love. ‘They had always 
fancied love to be something not 
exactly right—just a little sinful, 
not much, but just enough so to 
make it wrong for religious people 
to indulge in it.’ The richer rectors 
of the neighbourhood, with families, 
shake their heads over their port, 
and say, ‘ Well! there is no possible 
objection to it, for both are without 
money.’ The young ladies wonder if 
the engagement will last, and if it 
does last, how Emma will be dressed 
at the wedding. They suppose, as 
Charles is to be a missionary, and 
the Andrays are poor, the marriage 
will be effected privately. 

Hugh Monkcongratulates Charles 
— great warmth, and listens, with 
nis customary appearance of sympa- 
thy, to the edicaeiieens cnlionin 
tuous declarations of his grand 
scheme of life. 

‘All the men of my time have 
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left Oxford,’ says Hugh, ‘so I can- 
not give you any introductions. 

‘Thank you, you are very kind, 
Monk. But I dare say I shall get 
on very well in that respect, for I 
do not mean to know many people— 
only those who have the same views 
as myself.’ 

‘Oh! of course,’ Hugh responds, 
‘above all things keep clear of 
worldly associates. Idle friends 
lead to actually wicked and aban- 
doned ones. Any introductions I 
might have given you would have 
been to saienel and renovated 
souls.’ 

‘Of 
warmly. 

They say farewell. 

‘By the modern Jupiter,’ says 
Hugh Monk to himself, when 
Charles has taken his departure, ‘ it 
really is affecting to see a young 
fellow so unsophisticated! I don’t 


course, Charles assents 


think I have met anything so in- 
tensely green since that freshman 
who asked me, in my third year, if 
I would join a tea-party in his 
rooms which was to close, with 
re. 


I introduced a lot of men 
rom Sloper’s great-go wine, and we 
had an inspiration !’ 

The young clergyman is so tickled 
by the recollection, that he is 
compelled to indulge in a laugh of 
several minutes’ duration. 

After this relaxation, he stiffens 
his cravat, and goes on talking to 
himself. 

Hugh’s lodgings are in a lonely 
farm-house, far removed from edu- 
cated society. Hugh cannot get to 
a tea-party without a walk of three 
miles, and invitations to tea-parties 
or any other gatherings of society 
are not frequent with young curates 
in the country, when they have no 

rivate fortune. So Hugh, much to 
is own sorrow, has to draw largely 
on himself for society. 

‘I shall sorely miss the young 
fellow though, for he is not a 
bad companion; he is active and 
manly. shall commence a corre- 
spondence with him, for in half a 
year’s time, as soon as he has been 
made drunk afew times, and pushed 
into debt, he'll alter his views, 
Hitherto, having to act the hypo- 
erite and keep up my clerical cha- 
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racter has put a stopper on an 
truly confidential intercourse. t 
could not do otherwise than I have 
done. It would not do for me to be 
truthful in this world of rogues 
and fools. I’m in it, and I must 
take it as I find it, and make the 
best of it. All things considered, I 
think I’m doing pretty well. Read 
it thus:—‘ Hugh Monk, Bachelor 
of Arts of Oxford, being ina state 
of Sapeonenany and general in- 
famy, wants to become respectable. 
How is he to effect this without a 
single friend in the world able or 
anxious to help him? He is made 
a priest, and to be made one gets 
over the difficulty of not having 
college testimonials by forging 
them. A bold stroke, but he does 
it! Our hero comes into a neigh- 
bourhood where he is not known, 
and quickly gets a character which 
honesty must say he does not merit! 
Now, this is not bad! by no means 
so! How Charley Lucas, the dog- 
chap, and Spring Crib, would roar 
if they saw me now!’ 

Another pause. 

‘Yes!’ he continues, after consi- 
deration, ‘I willcontinue my oldgame, 
no harm can come of it, and perhaps 
zood may. Old Andray likes me. 

have tickled him on predestina- 
tion, and by always talking him up 
at Bible meetings—a very good 
dodge of mine, for the old fellow is 
peer in the district. Now, that 

iving is in the gift of the Harlow 
trustees, and they will appoint any 
man the old fellow names on his 
death-bed, for they think he is 
second only to St. Paul. It is only 
£350 per annum. Well, I am not 
covetous of wealth; and £350 per 
annum is better than a curacy of a 
£100. Then, as to Miss Emma, I 
am not in love there yet. Though 
she is well-built, and has lovely 
eyes! I am _ though perfectly 
put at fault about her. I had 
not a notion that she and Charles 
were in love, or verging to it. It 
must have been avery sudden thing! 
I suppose they were reading the 
Bible together, and they came on 
some passage they wished to exem- 
plify im a forcible manner with a 
personal application. Well! there’s 
many a slip twixt the cup andthelip.’ 
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HENRY LAWES. 


gree musician whose us gi 

nities and tastes have led him 
into the realms of general literature, 
will have been struck—not once or 
twice, but a thousand times—by the 
loose way in which musical terms 
are used by some of our best writers, 
and the almost universal inaccuracy 
of their language in reference to the 
musical art. The closer students 
in every subject have, of course, 
much cause for complaint of a 
similar kind: the natural philoso- 
pher, the mathematician, or the 
painter, can never want opportu- 
nity of ascertaining how wildly 
natural philosophy, mathematics, 
or pictures may be talked about. 
But it is difficult to believe that the 
same quantity of unadulterated non- 
sense could be collected from the 
writings of English authors about 
anything as about music; for the 
simple reason, that it is one of the 
two or three subjects (theology is 
another) of which the average 
Englishman takes what he calls ‘a 
plain, common-sense view,’ and on 
which he thinks himself entitled, 
not only to have, but to express, an 
opinion whenever he thinks proper ; 
a frame of mind which nplios not 
so much absolute ignorance of a 
subject, as of the fact that there is 
anything to be learnt in respect to 
it. 

This quiet unconsciousness of the 
very existence of principles in 
general science, and this audacious 
misuse of its technology, are con- 
fined for the most part to writers 
of lesser note and inferior calibre ; 
but, to a collection of musical 
errata, very great names would 
appear in the list of contributors. 
We should find one writer (con- 
founding the combination with the 
succession of musical sounds) talk- 
ing of an ‘harmonious voice;’ another 
(confounding their pitch with theirin- 
tensity) using ‘high and low’ for 
loud and soft; another illustrating 
some quality he supposed music to 
possess, by reference to a symphon 
of Cimarosa; and in a recent wor 
of fiction, assuredly not unworthy 
of its unprecedented popularity, a 
gentleman figuring, whose ‘ fingers 
flew over the (pianoforte) keys with 
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a rapid and birdlike motion, airy 
and yet decided,’ one of whose 
practices (inherited too from his 
mother) it was to sing without ex- 
traneous assistance a quartet out of 
Mozart's Requiem. He, it may be 
presumed, possessed an ‘ harmonious 
voice.’ 

We have little inclination to go 
on with these ‘errata,’ and less to 
give the ‘listof contributors’ towhich 
we have alluded. On the contrary, 
we are about to mention a name 
that would no¢ appear in it, a name 
too which represents a poet, an 
historian, a scholar, and a politician. 
‘The exception proves the rule ;’ 
the more splendid the exception the 
more complete the proof. Our 
exception and our proof are—John 
Milton. 

The works of Milton, as every 
reader will know, abound in allu- 
sions to music ; and those allusions, 
as every musical reader will know, 
are invariably marked by that 
technical precision, something of 
which is always manifested by one 
who writes and talks of that 
which he has studied closely. We 
know, indeed, as well from history 
as internal evidence, that Milton 
was a musician, even by descent. 
One of the few old psalm-tunes 
which are still used in our churches 
is the composition of his father. It 
is something to have composed even 
a psalm-tune which has lasted two 
hundred years. But the elder 
Milton did more: he was a contra- 
puntist, and a contributor to the 
Triumphs of Oriana, in which noble 
monument of English musical 
genius his madrigal, ‘ Fair Orian in 
the morn,’ holds no mean place. 

It might have been expected that 
those particular passages in which 
our great poet has exhibited his love 
and knowledge of music would be 
often on the ips and in the minds 
of those who love and know music 
too; and that every allusion which 
has fallen from his pen, whether to 
the art itself or to those who have 
practised it, would be caught up 
and weighed with reverential con- 
sideration. In one very striking 
instance not only has this con- 
sideration been entirely wanting, 
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but an absence of curiosity has been 
manifested which it would be diffi- 
cult to account for, did we not know 
how much easier it is to take 
opinions at second hand than to 
form them for ourselves. 

Among Milton’s sonnets is one 
‘to Mr. H. Lawes, on the publish- 
ing of his Ayres.’ In this sonnet, 
which our readers must refer to for 
themselves, the dedicatee is ad- 
dressed as the man— 

’ whose tuneful and well-measured 
song 

First taught our English music how to 
span 

Words with just note and accent,’ 

as one whom, as he ‘ honours verse,’ 

‘verse must lend her wing’ to honour. 

Moreover, in the spirit of those 

ancients with whom poetry and 

ey were one, Milton pre- 

icts for his friend an estimate in 

‘after age’ commensurate with his 

deserts, and a ‘higher’ place in the 

temple of Fame than Dante could 

give to ‘his Casella.’ 

Here is testimony not so much to 
general excellence as to a specific 
faculty which the subject of the 
sonnet was the first Englishman to 
exercise. In unmistakable lan- 
guage Henry Lawes is indicated, by 
a competent judge, as one of those 
men—not of talent, but of genius— 
who, whether they are causes or 
effects, appear at moments when 
great changes in the opinions or 
condition of mankind are in process 
of operation. To say that the pre- 
diction contained in this sonnet has 
not been fulfilled, is to say what 
every musical student will know, 
and a great deal less. For not 
only has that ‘after age,’ to whose 
admiration Lawes has been com- 
mended, treated his works with 
utter indifference, but it is tolerably 
certain that but for the fact that 
verse had honoured Lawes, it would 
have been quite unknown to a not 
very distant generation that Lawes 
had ever honoured verse. 

How shall we account for this? 
Was the.judgment of the author of 
The Tenure of Kings and Magi- 
strates so clouded by regard for his 
royalist friend that his testimony is 
worthless? Certainly, if ever the 
world has seen a man whose per- 
sonal qualities were of a kind to 
render a just estimate of his profes- 
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sional merits difficult to his friends, 
Lawes was such a one. There is, 
as we all know, from personal obser- 
vation as well as from history, a 
certain charm, dependent on no 
very definable qualities of the inner 
or outer man, which renders it very 
hard for those who come within its 
circle to observe steadily the magi- 
cian who has drawn it round them. 
A few words on the career of the 
subject of Milton’s sonnet will show 
that he was one of these. 

Henry Lawes was born in or 
about the year 1600, at Salisbury, 
where his father was one of the 
vicars choral of the cathedral. Like 
his elder brother William (who was 
many years his senior), he was 
placed under the instruction of John 
Cooper, a musician, who must have 
been one of the first to set a fashion 
not yet out of date among his 

rofessional compatriots — that of 
Ftalianizing his name, in this in- 
stance, to Coperario. Our acquaint- 
ance with the works of Giovanni 
Coperario is limited to one song, 
which has been admitted into Staf- 
ford Smith’s Musica Antiqua, why 
or wherefore it is hard to say. Of 
his abilities as a composer there can 
be little doubt; of his skill as a 
teacher, if possible, less. The faults 
of his pupil, Lawes, are precisely 
those which a good eden can 
always do something to correct, his 
merits precisely those which no 
teacher can induce. Early in 1625, 
Lawes was made epistoler of the 
Chapel Royal; towards the end of 
the same year, a gentleman of the 
choir; and shortly after, clerk of 
the cheque, and one of the court 
musicians of CharlesI. From 1649 
to 1660, these appointments were 
of course in abeyance, and Lawes 
supported himself’ while waiting for 
better times, by the exercise of his 
voice, his lute, and his pen; for it 
was during the Interregnum that he 
produced the three books of Ayres 
and Dialogues, to the ‘publishing’ 
of which we owe the sonnet of 
Milton. Atthe Restoration, Lawes 
recovered all his appointments, and 
composed the anthem for the coro- 
nation of Charles II.; having lived 
just long enough to obtuin the re- 
cognition of his past loyalty, and 
happily not long enough to make 
any close acquaintance with the 
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prince for whom it had been kept 
intact. 

We have here the outline of a 
career on the whole prosperous; 
and the details, so far as we can 

ather, would show that the life of 

wes (not at all the same thing as 
the career) was a happy one. He 
would seem to have been literally 
idolized by his friends, and his 
friends were the very ‘salt of the 
earth.” From his youth up he was 
ever in the most intimate relation 
with all that was most worthintimacy 
in an age rich in great characters and 
in great deeds. At five-and-twenty, 
we find him high in office about the 
person of Charles I., a monarch 
whose faults it will always be diffi- 
cult, and must then have been im- 

ssible, for an artist to see.* A 
few years later we hear of him 
taking part in the private theatricals 
of a family illustrious no less for 
accomplishment than rank. The 
Masque of Comus, which grew out 
of a domestic incident, was first per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle, by the 
sons and daughters of the Earl of 
Bridgewater; and Lawes is that 
‘swain’ whose ‘faith’ is eulogised 
by the attendant spirit no less than 
his ‘soft pipe and smooth-dittied 
song.’ 

Comus was first published by 
Henry Lawes, and Ais dedication 
of the poem to John, Lord Bracly 
(one of the original performers in it), 
still stands at the head of most edi- 
tions. Of the affection with which 
he was regarded by its great author 
we have evidence, not only in the 
commendatory passages above and 
in the much-quoted sonnett already 
alluded to, but in the tradition that, 
during the Interregnum, the royalist 
musician was not lost sight of by 
the republican bard. 

Nor are testimonies of affection 
and of respect for him wanting from 
poets of lesser note, and even from 
contemporary musicians. Waller 
ushers in Lawes’ first book of Ayres 
and Dialogues with a copy of verses 
which, among other laudauions, con- 
tains the following :— 
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You by the help of tune and time, 
Can make that song which was but 
rhyme. 
Finishing with :— 
Let those which only warble long, 
And gurgle in their throats a song, 
Content themselves with Ut, Re, Mi; 
Let words and sense be set by thee. 
Others follow in the same strain. 
The brothers Edward and Ambrose 
Phillips address him as _ their 
‘honoured friend ;’ and Cobb as 
his ‘ever honoured friend and 
father ;’ while in another volume 
John Wilson and Charles Colman, 
doctors of music both, swell the 
encomiastic strain. Nay, an in- 
teresting fragment of presumptive 
evidence of the estimation in which 
he was once held, is contributed by 
Sir R. Steele, who, writing fifty 
years after Lawes’ death, in the 
character of an old man calling to 
mind ‘the impressions made upon 
his imagination as a youth,’ says, 
‘I never see a picture of Sir Peter 
Lely’s, who drew so many of my 
first friends and acquaintance, with- 
out a sensible delight; and I am in 
raptures when I reflect on the com- 
—— of the fumous Mr. Henry 
wes, long before Italian music 
was introduced in our nation.’t 
But, it will be very justly said, it 
is no doubt an agreeable and a pro- 
fitable occupation to contemplate 
the career and personal character 
of a high-minded and aceomplished 
gentleman, one who kept company 
with Charles I. and John Milton, 
more especially when he is brought 
nearer to our sympathies by ‘his 
calling or his tastes. In respect to 
those gifts which die with him we 
must appeal to contemporary evi- 
dence; but on a man’s ‘works’ we 
must be allowed to exercise our 
own judgments. We are ready to 
accept the testimony of an entire 
gente to the effect that Henry 
awes was a delightful companion, 
that he sang beautifully, and ac- 
companied himself to perfection on 
the lute. But many of his musical 
compositions, though a little rare, 
are extant and in print. In the 


* Charles is said to have worn ‘ particular mourning’ for William Lawes, who 
was killed at the siege of Chester. Would the close intercourse and the personal 
affection which such an act indicates be possible now ? 


‘+ In some old copies the superscription is ‘To my friend, Mr. Henry Lawes.’ 
t Guardian, No. 37. 
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three books of Ayres and Dialogues, 
published severally in the years 
1653, 1655, and 1658, are contained 
some two hundred pieces. Do they 
justify the praises that have been 
eaped upon them? Are Lawes’ 
melodies beautiful — his harmo- 
nies well fitted to them? Do his 
compositions exhibit that exquisite 
accordance of notes with words of 
which his contemporaries speak 
with such wonder and delight ? 

A careful study of these Ayres 
and Dialogues (perhaps a little 
more careful than they have met 
with of late years) emboldens us to 
answer these questions with a dis- 
tinct affirmative. The melodies are, 
for the most part, beautiful; not 
only beautiful,considering the period 
at which they were written, but 
beautiful for to-day and to-morrow 
and a hundred years hence. There 
is a freshness about them which 
belongs to no ‘ period;’ and they 
have an ease and spontaneity in 
which the melodies of many later and 
more renowned composers are very 
deficient. The harmonies of Lawes 
are very slight; a few bass notes, 
not even figured, are all the support 
he gives to his ‘ undisturbed song.’ 
But these bass notes, though few, 
are well chosen, and it would be 
difficult to put others in their places.* 
In the matter of musical expression, 
Lawes (as might be expected) has 
occasionally failed, from trying to 
do too much, from an endeavour to 
force music farther than it will go, 
and from putting sounds to uses in 
which they cease to be musical ; 
but, on the whole, his adaptation of 
notes to words is generally most 
happy, and quite free from instances 
of that musical punningt with which 
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the compositions, sacred as well as 
secular, of the whole school of Lulli 
are disfigured. 

If this be a just estimate, or any- 
thing near it, of these compositions, 
the date of them places Henry Lawes 
among those pioneers who ‘bridge 
the abysses’ which so often bring 
to a stand the labours of inferior 
men, and but for them would stop 
all human endeavour. 

Music was the last of the Fine 
Arts affected by the Renaissance. 
That magnificent style, to which the 
glorious title of ‘Gothic’ might well 
have been extended, only reached its 
zenith in the latter years of the siz- 
teenth century. Michael Angelo 
was an old man, and Leonardo da 
Vinci and Raphael both dead, be- 
fore Palestrina was born. And it 
was not till the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when the 
composers of the ‘ madrigalian era’ 
would seem to have satiated the 
taste for ‘polyphonic’ music, that 
men’s miele began to be turned 
to the possibility (the propriety 
was never for a moment ques- 
tioned) of doing for music that 
which had been done for the arts of 
design a century before. Circum- 
stances unconnected in their origin, 
and influences of different kinds, 
often work tothe same end. While 
poets and scholars were absorbed in 
speculation on the lost ‘ music of the 
ancients,’ a revolution, generated and 
fostered in the music of the people, 
was gradually forcing itself up into 
the notice of those of higher rank 
and culture; an undergrowth from 
new roots rose up amidst the luxu- 
riant, but somewhat tangled, foliage 
of the old contrapuntists. ‘The 
hexachords of Guido passed their 


* Let the musical reader try and alter the bass of the following extract from 
Lawes’ First Book, page 15: 





my life de - - cay. 


It is very hard to believe that this passage is at least two hundred years old—com- 
posed possibly before Purcell was born. 

+ See Purcell’s anthem, ‘They that go down to the sea in ships,’ which the 
composer begins by making the singer go down two octaves ‘scalewise.’ The 
stagger (or hiccup?) of the ‘drunken man,’ in the same composition, is no less 
materially brought before the auditor. 
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Rubicon, ‘the leading note;’ and the 
natural scale-—the contemned ‘ modo 
lascivo’ of earlier days—became the 
type to which the modes of Gre- 
gory were called upon to adjust 
themselves. Above all, accent, 
which, says an old writer,‘hath great 
affinity with concent, for they be 
brothers,’* began to introduce that 
order, ‘ Heaven’s first law,’ which 
hitherto has been the characteristic 
of modern music,—and which is pos- 
sibly now, in its turn, about to give 
way to some other and higher qua- 
lity which the disciples of the latest 
German school have doubtless dis- 
covered, but not yet succeeded in 
making intelligible to the rest of 
mankind. 

It is quite consistent with all ex- 
perience to find that the persons 
most concerned in these changes, 
whose fame, and eventually whose 
bread, would depend upon their 
putting themselves at their head, 
should be the last to hear of, 
or to strive to understand them. 
To the older generation of English 
composers, the pupils and followers 
of Bird (many of whom lived into 
the seventeenth century), we do 
not allude: their styles were formed 
and their reputations were estab- 
lished when Jacopo Peri and Emilio 
de’ Cavalieri were learning their 
gamut, and before Monteverde had 
thrown down the gauntlet to the 
Venetian conoscentt. But the ge- 
neration that succeeded this—who 
could merely hope, without a change 
of style, to do again what had al- 
ready been done perfectly by their 
fathers — their imperviousness to 
conviction is unaccountable, though 
not (as we have said) astonishing. 

Batten, Tomkins, Pierson, Deer- 
ing, and a host of other ‘ regularly 
trained’ musicians, produced compo- 
sitions not much inferior to those of 
the Elizabethan age—simply be- 
cause they were made up of the 
same identical passages of harmony 
and melody, and the same identical 
points of imitation that had exer- 
cised the ingenuity of their teachers. 
But Dr. Benjamin Rogers deserves 
especial mention as the Tory, par 
excellence, of musical history—the 
Eldon of harmonists. Born as late 
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as 1620, this worthy continued to 
make ‘ false relations,’ and 
to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and 
long, 

through regnum and interregnum, 
till the accession of the House of 
Hanover and, for all we can say, 
the advent of Handel; having seen 
the births, lives, and deaths of 
eereys Wise, Blow, and Pur- 
cell. 

That which the ‘ regularly trained’ 
English musicians of the first half 
of the seventeenth century—the 
contemporaries of Luigi Rossi and 
Carissimi—could not, or would not, 
certainly did not—do, Lawes at- 
Seiten in his own language, ‘to 
shape notes to the words and sense ;’ 
and of this new art he was the self- 
taught and first practitioner. Gio- 
vanni Coperario, alias John Cooper, 
might perhaps, in his foreign travels, 
have caught up some of the new 
forms and refinements which were 
beginning to make themselves felt, 
at Florence and Rome in the 
theatre, and at Venice even in the 
church ; but ‘the way of composi- 
tion’ Lawes ‘chiefly professed’— 
‘not hit by too many’ (as he mo- 
destly puts it), was a discovery which 
he owed to his own genius—a dis- 
covery of which a mere musician 
could have made nothing, even had 
he ‘hit’ it, and which only a taste 
refined by ‘humane letters’ and 
good company could have turned to 
account. 

The high estimation in which 
Lawes was held by his contempo- 
raries, and the subsequent oblivion 
into which his productions have 
fallen, are each the natural conse- 

uence of his acnievements and his 
shortcomings. He was the first mu- 
sician with an ear for the rhythmi- 
cal relations of sounds that appeared 
among us when their harmonic re- 
lations had been carried as far as 
they seemed able to go: the first 
great melodist who appeared when a 
race of great harmonists had ceased 
to make progress. 

It can excite no surprise that, in 
an age when men’s thoughts were 
directed so intensely to the litera- 
ture and art of antiquity, poets and 


* ‘Because Sonus, or Sound (the king of ecclesiastical harmony), is father to them 
both, and begat the one upon Grammar, the other upon Musique.’—Ornithoparcus. 
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should turn from the complex and 
artificial music of the sixteenth 
century to another music which, be 
its deficiencies what they might, so 
far from obscuring the words with 
which it was allied, brought out the 
thought of the poet with a force and 
a clearness of which his art alone 
was incapable, and gave to modern 
dialects something of the sonority 
of those purer tongues of hie 
they are the corrupt offspring. On 
the other hand, the little interest 
which the productions of Lawes can 
excite in our day, simply results 
from the fact that he did not bring 
to perfection a style which he was 
one of the very earliest to essay, nor 
succeed in grafting at once more 
elegant melodic forms, improved 
rhythm, and the modern ‘tonality’ 
on the sustained grandeur of the old 
masters. Since the days of Lawes 
melody and harmony have been 
proved to be allies whose operations 
are powerless when disunited. In 
a hundred instances, and most 
clearly in the music of Mozart, it 
has been shown that the same 
strains may have a charm both for 
the uncultivated and the cultivated 
ear. The world has now a right to 
demand from a musical composer 
science as well as taste, contrivance 
as well as spontaneity, and the 
homogeneity of the old school as 
well as the variety of the new: but 
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the student who desires to take any 
large views of the nature of his 
ert ought surely to be able to re- 
cognise and to appreciate any one 
of these qualities, even when it may 
appear without that corresponding 
one which has now become indispen- 
sable to its being turned to account. 
To depreciate Henry Lawes for 
failure which a greater genius and 
a better taught musician, Henry 
Purcell, repeated thirty years after 
him, is most came: Morethan 
half a century was to elapse before 
the appearance among us of the first 
composer, Handel, who completely 
satisfied the requirements of the few 
as well as of the many. Lawes was 
a man of irregular education, who 
learnt more out of school than in it. 
Such men are indispensable to all 
sudden changes in Eisai affairs : 
insignificant in ordinary times, they 
make a great figure at periods of 
transition. A better contrapuntist, 
he would in all likelihood have trod 
in the steps of his fathers, and have 
added one more to the list of res- 
pectable and uninteresting names 
contemporaneous with his. Such 
men, over-rated possibly in their 
own age, are apt to bé under-rated 
by posterity, whose view of them is 
unl by more adroit successors, 
who avowedly take warning by 
their shortcomings, and unavowedly 
appropriate their inventions. 


PARIS IN LITTLE, AND SOME OF ITS VANITIES. 


By tHe AutHor or ‘Tur Uprrer Ten Tuovsanp.’ 


¢f1O00D ans Bleecker, good 


morning! You are the very 
man I wanted to see! Bird Simp- 
son has just arrived, and writes 
to me from his lodgings to know 
where he can get a good dinner 
cheap, adjectives twice underlined. 
I was going to recommend the new 
Diner de l’Exposition at a venture. 
You were there the other day with 
Vanderlyn.’ 

‘Recommend away! the dishes 
are well cooked, and not too many, 
which is a recommendation at 
foreign tables d'héte, provided 
always they give you aman to eat, 
which they do in this instance; and 


in your five francs is included a 
bottle of decent ordinaire or a half 
bottle of better wine—very fair St. 
Julien or Beaune.’ 

‘ There was one thing only which 
made the Diner de l|’Exposition 
suspicious to me—the great amount 
of reclame that heralded it.’ 

‘In the newspapers—I mean 
what pass for such in Paris ?” 

‘Not merely in what, till a new 
word is invented expressly for them, 
we must continue to call the news- 
papers, but in several other quar- 
ters. Here, for instance, is a whole 
series of little books about various 
phases of Parisian life—Les Petits 
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Paris; and one of the first in the 
series, Paris Restaurant, published 
at the end of last year, has for its 
point and conclusion an psu ag 
panegyric upon the Diner de |’ Ex- 
position, which was not then in 
existence, and upon the compan 
which started it (magnificently selb- 
christened La Société Générale de 
Gastronomie), which had just com- 
menced its existence.’ 

‘There must be a good many of 
these Petits Paris. I thought of 
waiting till they had all appeared, 
and then reading them in a lump.’ 

‘That you would find as unsub- 
stantial work as making your dinner 
off plats sucrés. There are fifty 
volumes announced; judging from 
what has appeared, shies might as 
well go on toa hundred and fifty, 
being mere bundles of anecdote and 
gossip, each volume very slightly 
connected by the leading idea con- 
veyed in its title.’ 

‘Some of the Charivari men wrote 
them ?” 

‘ Yes, the authors of The Memoirs 
of Bilboquet, Taxile Delord, I believe, 
and Clement Caraguel. Probably 
a good deal of the matter intended 
for that clever but somewhat coarse 
prose parody (which, as you may re- 
collect, stopped or was stopped at 
the third volume) has been worked 
up in these little fivepenny books.’ 

‘To begin with the restauraiits is 
natural enough. I am sure the first 
definite idea one gets of Paris is a 
longing for a French dinner. When 
a boy, you see pictures of the Tuile- 
ries and the Louvre as you do of a 
hundred other buildings in other 
cities, and all these things are Jaid 
up in your mind to be ‘done’ ina 
regular course of sight-seeing. But 
the description of a French dinner 
by an appreciation o: jinners comes 
home to the feelings as something 
peculiar, and the first impulse of a 
stranger on arriving is to dine at 
some crack café.’ 

‘Yes, and one of the first things 
that strikes the stranger in Paris is 
the general impression of cookery 
going on perpetually everywhere. 
A gastronomic odour pervades the 
city. Nevertheless I do not think— 
perhaps because, extensive as the 
subject is, it has already been worked 
up in such a variety of ways—that 
the Bilboquet set have given to 
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mankind any very new or original 
observations on it, although they 
show sufficient pretension in the for- 
mal enunciation of aphorismes and 
pensées.’ 

‘ That is taking a leaf out of Bril- 
lat Savarin’s book.’ 

‘It is. But they pronounced Sa- 
varin to be cbsolete, rococo, vieux 
doctrinaire, a foxy in short.’ 

‘I know his book well. He says 
some judicious things about proven- 
der, but is much at sea—like most 
of his countrymen—in the matter of 
potables. For instance, where he 
says that you must change your 
wine after every three glasses. If 
he had said bottles.’ 

‘ Vous étes orfevre, M. Bleecker.’ 

‘No, but you know that as well 
as Ido. To take too much cham- 
pagne consecutively is an error; but 
fancy aman coming across a good 
bottle of Chateau Margaux about 
the period of the roast, and letting 
go before he had imbibed at least 
halfofit! The idea of crossing wines 
(always excepting the interludes of 
champagne), and going backwards 
in your series once formed, is a fatal 
error on sanitary as well as esthetic 
grounds. It plays the very deuce 
with a man.’ 

‘Seriously, I agree with you. 
Speaking of restaurants, there are 
three which continue to hold the 
first nominal rank, as they have 
done for some time, the Trois Fréres 
Provencaux, the Café d’ Anglais, and 
the Caté de Paris. Though some 
undertake to class some other cafés 
with them (as the Bilboquet authors 
doV éfour, Véry, and the Madeleine), 
these three are generally spoken of 
together, apart from the rest; the 
stranger usually hears of them as 
such. Still, as they are at present 
constituted and directed, the candid 
and diligent inquirer must admit 
that they owe a great deal to pres- 
tige, and a great deal more to acces- 
sories not strictly coming under the 
head of gastronomics. Thus very 
much of the reputation and attrac- 
tion of the Trois Fréres are due to 
the luxury, or rather the show of its 
service, and the convenience of its 
rooms for private balls or ‘hops,’ 
semi-extemporized after dinner or 
supper. As to the mere eating and 
drinking, the satisfying of the €pos 
edqrvos cai meotos, 1 have eaten some 
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good dinners there, and some very 
middling ones, more of the latter 
than of the former—and good or 
bad, they are always dear.’ 

‘I suspect it is necessary to make 
no end of fuss at the Trois Fréres. 
I went there once to order dinner 
for a party, gave directions quietly 
and somewhat hastily, and we had 
a cruelly bad spread. Another time 
I went with Sumner; he was as 

retentious as a Russian prince, and 

eld a council of war with nearly 
the whole establishment ; that time 
we did very well.’ 

‘True enough, I should say from 
my own experience; but there are 
some things in which the Trois 
Fréres is positively and invariably 
deficient ; for instance, if you order 
Rhine wine, they give you some very 
mediocre stuff, hardly equal to two- 
florin Forster, at the modest price 
of twenty-five francs. It is all ver 
well to sey that you ought to driak 
the wine of the country, and call for 
no exotics; that’s a good general 
rule, but surely at a place like the 
Trois Fréres you ought to be able 
to get good hock.’ 

* Particularly as it is better after 
the oysters than Chablis or Sauterne, 
or any other drinkable.’ 

‘The Anglais, I think, lives up to 
its reputation better than the Trois 
Fréres, though somewhat fallen off 
within a few years. It was in great 
case as late as ’50. Between ’40 
and ’50 it had more repute for 
suppers than dinners, though suffi- 
ciently famous for both. Its chief 
deficiency now is the cellar, which 
used to be very superior, especiall 
in the article of Burgundies, both 
still and sparkling. Yet after alla 
carefully selected dinner at the 
Anglais is a very comfortable thing. 
As to the Café de Paris, how it 
keeps up its reputation I never 
could understand. It may be my 
bad luck or want of sufficient ex- 
perience, but having ordered din- 
ners there myself, and assisted at 
the dinners of others, time and 
again, I never found anything re- 
markable there; not so good aspread, 
for instance, as you could get at the 


Maison d’Or, and much dearer. I ° 


fancy this establishment must be 
living on its former renown, for 
great renown it had in past days, 
when you and I were boys, and 
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before we were boys. 
days the doughty Véron used to 
dine there daily, and English 
milords to get drunk there nightly 
and all-nightly. In those days, or 
somewhat later, it was the scene of 
some famous bets, such as Count 
Quelquechose’s five hundred france 
dinner.’ 

* How was that ?’ 

‘Somehow thus. The Count de 
Quelquechose was oneof your viveurs 
about town, who united in himself 
two qualities that do not always go 
together, the gourmand and gour- 
met—in plain English, the glutton 
and epicure. So you may sup- 
pose a large share of his means was 
absorbed in what the transcenden- 
talists call ‘appropriating to one’s 
self a portion of the outer world,’ 
and it often became convenient to 
him to dine at other people’s ex- 
pense; and he often A pg for he 
was one of those men whom it is a 
pleasure to see eat, he went into 
the operation with such a will. 
Once upon a time the Count made 
a bet that he would eat ‘to his own 
cheek,’ five hundred franes of din- 
ner at the Café de Paris. Five 
hundred francs, a hundred dollars, 
twenty pounds sterling! You don’t 
look duly astonished. Mind, he 
was not merely to order and par- 
take of that amount of dinner, but 
to eat every morsel of everything 
he called for (except of course 
bones and shells), and drink every 
drop of liquor he ordered. More- 
over it was stipulated that he should 
not win if he died, or was taken 
seriously ill within forty-eight 
hours after the event. The match 
came off at the place and time 
appointed, in the presence of a 
select company. I wish I had 
the bill of fare to show you, but it 
was rather before my time, «Aéos 
olov dxovopev; I can 7 give you 
the prominent items of the per- 
formance. He began with some 
caviare, by way of a bet, which 
made good fifteen francs. Then 
came the potage, and this was his 
strong point, and what principall 
contributed to his winning. It 
happened that at that period the 
Café de Paris boasted among its 
exotic luxuries birds’-nest soup, at 
twenty francs the portion. The 
Count called for, and consumed, 
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twelve successive potages. When 
you consider that a French ‘sou 
for one’ is nearly or quite enough 
for two, not to mention the richness 
of this Chinese dish, you may won- 
der, indeed, that he had capacity or 
appetite remaining for the main 
body of the dinner. What the 
entrées were I can’t say; but his 
other principal resting point was 
the roast, composed exclusively of 
game, and comprising several of the 
rarest birds in or out of season; 
they had the double advantage of 
being dear and easily digestible. 
Meanwhile you may suppose the 
umpires watching every plate, to 
see that it was fairly emptied, with 
occasional remarks like this, ‘ M. le 
Comte, here is a wing of a pheasant 
not picked,’ and so forth.’ 

‘ And the wine?’ 

‘That did not help him so much 
asit might have done a similarly 
situated Anglo-Saxon. The French, 
as you know, are no great drinkers 
to begin with, and the Parisian 
cafés have no very expensive wine 
in comparison with our hotel stan- 
dard. The Count needed all his 
wits about him too, and could not 
afford to run the risk of disturbing 
his head. Two bottles of Johan- 
nisberg (or what did duty for such 
at the Café de Paris), at thirty-five 
francs each, and a bottle of the best 
Lafitte at fifteen francs, was all he 
could do in that line.’ 

‘He ought to have had some of 
our twenty-five dollar Madeira.’ 

‘He did not require it, for he 
gained his bet ‘in hand,’ as you 
may say, and the umpires announced 
the successful result as he was peel- 
ing a fine peach. Then came the 
bouquet. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Quel- 
quechose, looking round on the ad- 
miring company, ‘is the wager 
fairly won?’ They all declared it 
was. ‘Gargon, bring me a pine- 
— and a bottle of Kerres.’ 
(Xeres, or Sherry, to wit.) And 
forthwith he proceeded, over and 
above his bargain, to eat the entire 
ymo-cupo. without sugar, European 
ashion, but with about two-thirds 
of the Kerres to keep all straight. 
‘And now, gentlemen,’ continued 
the Count, as he lit a cigar, ‘ double 
the bet; make it ten thousand 
francs to five, and I will eat a 
similar supper in two hours from 
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now. His auditors were fairly 
‘knocked ;’ not a man dared take 
him up. However, the losers par- 
tially consoled themselves with the 
thought that they had a loophole 
left ; he might die or seriously ‘ in- 
digest himself’ within the two days. 
Vain were their hopes! The Count 
continues to be well and flourishing 
up to the present time. You ma 
see him now any fine day (when his 
finances are in good order) parading 
on the Champs Elysées with his 
dokkar and his steppair. 

‘A certain number of years seems 
necessary to put a café in the first 
rank. Some of those called secon- 
dary need only the sanction of a 
little more antiquity to take place 
with or above the best known 
names. Such is Philippe’s, in the 
Rue Montorgueil, situated near the 
site of the now defunct Rocher de 
Concale, professing to be the vir- 
tual successor of that once famous 
restaurant, and like it making a 
particular merit of its fish. The 
eating there is probably better than 
anywhere else, the wine sometimes 
open to criticism. It is a great 
resort of gentlemen epicures ; ladies 
do not frequent it so much, on 
account of the inconvenient locality 
and the still more inconvenient stair- 
cases. For a bachelor dinner, where 
the company is not very fastidious 
about their liquor, no place beats 
it.’ 

‘ Tremember Philippe’s well these 
many years. I was there in ’51, 
when an extempore bet was decided, 
not exactly like your Count’s, but 
interesting too in its way. A Mis- 
sissippi gentleman won a big pile. 
He bet that he would bring five 
hundred drops out of an empty 
bottle, from which the last super- 
naculum had been drained.’ 

‘Without putting anything into 
it, of course P’ 

‘Of course; it was done in the 
fairest way, without any dodge, on 
the purest natural philosophical 
principles. The secret is this. There 
is a great deal of moisture still re- 
maining in the bottle, only it is 
dispersed all over the inside sur- 
face in homeopathic particles, too 
minute to be poured out in any 
ordinary way. oo. take the bottle, 
hold it nearly horizontally thus, 
shake it up well, and strike the 
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lower part of the neck repeatedly 
on your hand. After you have 
manipulated it in this way for a 
minute or two (the length of time 
depends on the performer's skill), 
the moisture becomes collected and 
condensed in the neck, and then 
you can jerk out upon a plate or a 
sheet of white paper more drops in 
a quarter of a minute than you can 
count in a quarter of an hour. It 
made quite a sensation at the time, 
but soon spread about. A French- 
man who was with us exhibited the 
trick next night at the Maison 
d’Or.’ 

‘Ah, that is another B, No. 1, 
the Maison Dorée, as it calls itself 
on the outside, the Maison d’Or as 
every body else calls it. This estab- 
lishment has acquired an immense 
vaudeville and feuilleton reputation ; 
the name is redolent of Carnival 
and mi-caréme suppers. Ten years 
ago the Maison Dorée was not; 
where it now is, there was a nice 
little unpretending restaurant, Le 
Café de la Cité, very good, and par- 
ticularly cheap. it is no better 
now, and certainly no cheaper; the 
silver of the old establishment re- 
mains in the new one to this day ; 
but the change of name and the 
chrysography and other decorations 
of the outer walls gave it a start. 
It hit upon the idea of running op- 
position to the Anglais, and under- 
bidding it in the article of suppers. 
Its écrevisses & la Bordelaise are 
unmatched. Verdier has good wine 
in his cellars for the initiated, though 
the chance customer does not get a 
great deal of it.’ 

‘And some choice cognac for his 
American patrons. The foreigners 
have done a good deal for him, and 
no foreigners more than our coun- 
trymen. He owes them something. 
It is a pity the Maison is even still 
less of a place for ladies than 
Philippe’s.’ 

‘You may take a Russian or an 
Italian countess there, but hardly 
a party of unacclimated Anglo- 
Saxonesses. Were you ever at Va- 
chette’s? That is the representa- 
tive now of what the Café de la 
Cité was, a place where you can 
get a good French dinner at a rea- 
sonable price. Some of his dishes 
are perfect ; in the king of French 
soups, disque d'écrevisse, he excels. 
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The principal drawback at this re- 
staurant is the small size of the 
rooms, and especially the low 
ceilings, which make it disagreeable 
in warm weather. Vachette’s is a 
great place for artists on a grand 
holiday. 

‘In class B we may also place 
the Café de la Madeleine (promoted 
by Bilboquet to class A), a capital 
p for breakfasts. And _ this 

rings us to a restaurant little re- 
nowned in books, about which, for 
instance, the Petits Poris are ut- 
terly silent, but well-known to all 
esthetic livers. It was much fre- 
quented by deputies when the 
French had a constitution.’ 

‘You must mean the Café Voisin. 
A wonderful cellar it has. If you 
could put that and Philippe’s to- 
gether, you would have the per- 
fection of a dinner.’ 

‘So I have heard others remark, 
but the remark is hardly just to 
the Voisin. The cookery there is 
not inferior, on the contrary. It 
may not boast any specially re- 
nowned plat, but the average of the 
dishes is blameless. In the course 
of several years’ experience, I have 
never eaten anything bad there for 
breakfast, dinner, or supper: more 
than I can say of any other café in 
Paris. Give me the Voisin above 
them all, for reasonably sized ban- 
quets that is ; you can’t dine ~~ 
people there, and give them a ball 
afterwards. It adds to the charm 
of that quiet retreat at the corner 
of the Rue St. Honoré and Rue 
Luxembourg, that there has never 
been any pretension, or fuss, or 
reclame about it.’ 

‘I remember the cellar as every- 
thing that can be desired. All the 
wines are good, and you may pro- 
ceed methodically from lower to 
higher qualities, each of its kind 
fauliless, from Margaux to Chateau 
Margaux, for instance.’ 

‘Bignon, Magny, and Leblond 
are all placed in the second class by 
Bilboquet. Sed quere. Also Beau- 
vallet, who had a specialité for Sau- 
terne, but his stock of Chateaw 
@’ Yquem is running low now. Of 

lem restaurants, Deffieux, 
near the Porte St. Martin, is a fair 
specimen. It is a convenient place 
to dine at when you are going to one 
of the Upper Boulevard theatres 
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afterwards. Cheap enough, and not 
bad in its way.’ 

‘I remember that place too, and 
Edwards getting very ill there—of 
bouchées de crevettes he said it was.’ 

‘A most unchristian and perilous 
dish anywhere. After the third- 
raters comes the abyss of bad res- 
taurants, comprising among others 
all the places (and their name is 
legion) where they offer you soup, 
three courses, and dessert for from 
thirty sous to two franvs.’ 

‘One man’s meat is another man’s 
poe, as the proverbsays. I have 
cnown English and American artists 
—or art-students—made seriously 
ill in a few weeks by frequenting 
establishments of this sort. On the 
other hand, I saw a letter this win- 
ter in The Sewer from one of its 
correspondents here, who enlarged 
rapturously on the cheapness of life 
in Paris, particularly the delicious 
dinner he got for thirty cents.’ 

‘Doubtless they suited him ex- 
actly. Ishould like nothing better, 
for my part, than to make the ‘ head 
devil’ of The Sewer and all his staff 
dine at a thirty-sous restaurant as 
long as they survived it. It would 
be a righteous retribution for their 
misdeeds. But it illustrates the 
adage even better perhaps tocompare 
your reporter’s eulogy with an inci- 
dent recorded in this same Paris 
Restaurant. One wealthy provincial 
meets another in the Palais Royal, 
and to repay him for previous hos- 
pitalities offers him a dinner at 
*Halavant’s.’ The invited, finding 
by sad experience that this ‘ Hala- 
vant’s’ is a two-franc restaurant, in- 
continently sends a couple of friends 
(the French require two seconds 
a-piece for a duel, you know; the 
always must talk twice as aaa 
about a thing as we do) to call out 
the inviter for having insulted him! 
The Amphitryon was not valorous, 
though it is hard to understand how 
a man habitually dining at a two- 
frane restaurant should be careful 
of his life ; he offered to apologize. 
*A bare apology will not do,’ said 
the seconds. “No; you must order 
a dinner for four, the best that can 
be had from Chevet's at thirty francs 
a-head, wines extra to correspond.’ 
And it was only on these terms that 
he got off his encounter. The 
French litéératewrs are not to be 
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duped any longer by the diners @ 
priz fixe, and I doubt if the artists 
are. The last time I ‘assisted’ at 
an artists’ dinner, we had good, ho- 
nest mutton chops and fried potatoes, 
washed down with twelve-sous Bor- 
deaux from the cask.’ 

‘ You are persuaded then that the 
two-franc dinners are necessarily 
bad in themselves, and not from 
difference of habit ?’ 

‘Most certainly. In the first 
lace, they do not represent o/ dinary 
‘rench cookery, in the same way 

that a plate of roast beef at an eat- 
ing-house or a steak at a chop-house 
represents ordinary American or 
English cookery. ‘They are a sham 
and a base imitation of scientifie 
French cookery at one-half or one- 
third of the lowest possible real 
price. The cuisine bourgeocise is not 
particularly deficient, either in sim- 
plicity or quantity. But when you 
pretend to have a number of dishes 
for the price of a single one, there 
is no escape from one of two alter- 
natives; either the viands will be 
curtailed in quantity down to micro- 
scopic dimensions, or they will be 
miserably inferior in quality. In 
the former category come the Italian 
vetturino dinners. I never travelled 
vett but one day; that day’s bill of 
fare is engraven on the recording 
tablets of my mind. After the un- 
avoidable vermicelli soup, for the 
piece de résistance two mouthfuls of 
bouilli, for the entrée one very small 
sweetbread, for the roast one snipe, 
for the plat sucré one fritter (and a 
small one at that), for the dessert 
one apple, one biscuit, and an infini- 
tesimal fraction of cheese. It would 
have made a comfortable lunch for 
Tom Thumb—not Barnum’s, but 
the original article, who used to go 
to bed in a thimble. At the priz 
Jive restaurants I imagine (of course 
we neither of us know anything 
about them from personal experi- 
ence) that the other alternative pre- 
vails; there is enough to eat if it 
were good, but it isn't—very much 
the reverse. Possibly not extremely 
bad in the actual eating; for here 
the disguising abilities of the cook 
come into play. Wonderful powers 
of temporary persuasion over brute 
matter they have, these Gauls. The 
other day I wanted some leads for 
au American pencil. English leads 
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are prohibited, and all the French 
sizes were too small; but the shop- 
keeper not only persuaded me that 
his article fitted, but he persuaded 
the leads to fit until I had bought 
them and gone home, then they 
tumbled out as fast as they were 

ut in. You know the old story of 

eorge LV.’s butler, who had drunk 
up his royal master’s best hock, ex- 
= one bottle. The wine being 
ordered for some great dinner, the 
trusty servant took a chemical friend 
into council, established a small la- 
boratory in his room, and made the 
wine according to sample as fast as 
it was wanted. Everybody praised 
it and drank it, and seuejoele was 
deadly ill next morning, but in 
those days of toping that passed as 
a matter of course. Similarly I 
fancy your cheap restaurant cook 
may work up something that will be 
tolerably palatable for the moment, 
~~ after consequences are fear- 
uw. 

‘But suppose a man can’t afford 
to pay more than thirty sous for his 
dianer ?’ 

‘Then let him regulate his bill of 
fare accordingly. ‘There is no rea- 
son why he should not dine well for 
that sum, or even less, in any country 
except California or Australia, if he 
will dine off one dish. Low-priced 
dinners, low-priced things of all 
sorts, may be excellent in their way. 
It is your shams, your cheap imita- 
tions of high-priced things, that are 
bad in every way. A man may 
make a capital meal on cheese and 
bread at butter, or even without 
the third article, on the other two ; 
he may have good bread and cheese, 
and in sufficient quantity, for, say 
at the outside, sixpence sterling, or 
twelve sous; but if he wants to have 
a dinner of three courses for twice or 
three times that price, he is likely to 
get nothing good, not eventhe bread. 
A bottle of English ale is a capital 
beverage, and may be had here in 
Paris for two francs; but if you at- 
tempt to get a bottle of champagne 
for the same price or ten sous more, 
you will have a very bad beverage, 


simply because good champagne. 


cannot be produced at so small an 
expense as good ale. You may in- 
deed happen to get anything, from 
a house to a dinner, at less than the 
market value, but only through some 
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accidental and exceptional state of 
things. Many people ruin them- 
selves in business, restaurateurs as 
well asothers, but no one ever started 
in business with the deliberate in- 
tention of ruining himself, as any 
restaurateur would who gave good 
provisions ready cooked for less than 
they cost raw.’ 

‘It seems clear enough. And 
yet you have a plentiful and luxu- 
rious dinner, comprising the best of 
everything in market, at an Ame- 
rican hotel for fifty cents, that is 
two francs and a half.’ 

‘Yes, but recollect that, with the 
exception of labour, everything is (or 
was till very recently) much cheaper 
in the American cities than in Paris. 
Rents were lower, all provisions, 
except wine (not included in our 
table d’héte), much lower, fuel very 
much lower. Since prices gene- 
rally, and rents especially, have 
= up, most of the city hotels 

ave raised their price to seventy- 


five cents, nearly four francs. Then 


there are two things which ane our 


hotel-keepers a great deal. First, 
they make huge profits on their 
wine. For instance, you, Mr. 
Bleecker, in the course of your 
business, sell mine host of the St. 
Knickerbocker, a goodly batch of 
Medoe, at the rate of about thirty- 
three cents a bottle. If you put up 
at the house, you will have to pay 
him a dollar for the same. Sim- 
larly he buys his champagne at 
fourteen dollars a dozen, and retails 
it at two dollars and a half a bottle. 
Just a hundred per cent. in one case, 
and nearly twice as much in the 
other, after allowing a few cents for 
the claret bottles. Secondly, they 
can calculate almost to a unit the 
precise number of persons for whom 
they have to provide. There are so 
many ‘boarders ;’ all these dine or 
pay for their dinner, which comes 
to the same thing; when there is 
enough for them, there is enough 
for any outsiders who may drop in. 
Look at the Parisian hotci éxdles 
@héte; at a respeciabie one you 
ay three francs and a half, and 
or that sum get a respectable din- 
ner, perhaps, certainly not a very 
good one. Atacrack table d'hote 
you must pay five francs.’ 

‘ Like that of the Hotel des Princes. 
Have you been there lately ?’ 
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‘ Not for four years or more. The 
last time I dined there we were a 
small party of French and Ame- 
ricans, your brother among the lat- 
ter, just after the new dining-room 
was completed. J thought we got 
on very well, but the others blamed 
the dinner exceedingly ; said it was 
too long, the dishes cold, réchauffés 
—in fact, found all sorts of fault 
with it. Cabinet dinners are apt to 
spoil a man for tables d’héte. Talk- 
ing of the hotels here, some of their 

rivate dinners are hard to eat. 
Whenever you expect any friends 
here, who are ‘some punkins,’ per- 
suade them to put up at the Hétel 
Bristol. They may ask you to dine 
there, and it almost realizes your 
ideal of Philippe and the Voisin 
combined. Your only difficulty will 
be how to repay them, unless you 
have the tallest kind of a chef.’ 

‘If we talk any more about dinners, 
I shall feel prematurely hungry. 
What comes after Paris Restau- 
rant ? 

‘Chronologically, I don’t remem- 
ber; logically, I should say Paris 
Vivewr. How would you translate 
viveur by the way? ‘ Fast man,’ 
aap. on the system of rendering 

y equivalents.’ 

‘But the term is less refined.’ 

‘As all English dissipation is less 
refined than French, one of the 
ave reasons possibly why the 

atter is more dangerous. Paris 
Viveur is particularly scattering ; 
random scraps and stories, with 
occasional faint atten pts at moraliz- 
ing upon them. Its best anecdotes 
are those of the tailurs. The great 
artist of the last generation it seems 
was Chevreuil. He, like many 
other distinguished characters, got 
into Clichy, an establishment which 
is bound to figure largely in any 
treatise on viveurs. How he got 
there is not distinctly stated; 
whether through his own fault or 
that of others: whether he pos- 
sessed too large a share of that con- 
fiding disposition generally predi- 
cated of the genus schneider; or 
whether he emulated too success- 
fully the fast life of his clients. At 
any rate he got fairly ‘stuck’ there, 
and there it is that Bilboquet makes 
his acquaintance. The great man 
tells his hearer how, when a certain 
young exquisite had presumed to 
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criticize one of his coats, he tore the 
garment to pieces on the spot; 
throwing the fragments into the 
face of an ordinary tailor who had 
rashly interfered in the discussion, 
struck the critic’s name off his books, 
and only re-admitted him as a 
‘client’ after an ample apology. 
Chevreuil is no more; but we are 
informed that he has left behind him 
to console humanity Blain and 
Sentis. The former is the person- 


-age usually misspelt Blin oy feuille- 


tonists (not to be confounded with 
Blane, of the Palais Royal, who has 
a speciality for waistcoats). Sentis 
is the artist & la mode at present. He 
used to be a firm; Werth, Girard, 
and Sentis, in the Rue Feydeau, a 
little street full of tailors, three or 
four deep in the same house. You 
would think there were enough of 
them in that streetlet alone to rig 
out all Paris. I am inclined to 
suspect that Sentis, notwithstanding 
Bilboquet and the Moutard club, is 
like some other great institutions, 
not quite all he is cracked up to be. 
He has a dangerous tendency to pad, 
the least bit of padding I grant, but 
the least bit is toomuch. Whether 
we go on the old theory of dress, 
that clothes are meant to fit a man; 
or on what seems to be the new one, 
that they are meant zof to fit, but 
to hang about him with a certain 
amount of grace,—in either case 
any artificial adaptation by padding 
7 an inferiority of workman- 
ship. 

* The last time I was in London 
I saw the advertisement of a tailor 
there who styled himself ‘artist in 
draping the real form.’ I supposed 
that was a discreetly insinuated 
compliment to the manly propor- 
tions of his customers, which did 
not require any wrreal making-up.’ 

‘ He didn’t go on the principle of 
Geoffrey Crayon’s tailor (perhaps 
the one immortalized in Moore's 
Diary), who was comparing his art 
with the kindred one of sculpture. 
‘ Really, Mr. Irving,’ says he, ‘ our 
task is a much greater and more 
difficult one than the statuary’s. 
He only has to make the shape of a 
man; we have to make the shape 
and the clothes too.’ 

‘Very small matters these for 
two almost middle-aged Anglo- 
Saxon men to be talking about in 
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this nineteenth century, when the 
siege of Sebastopol is going on, not 
to mention Cuba, and slavery, and 
Mormonism. Well, we are not 
great men either of us—we never 
were anything—not even in the 
State legislature, like Barnum’s 
friend, the original proprietor of 
the Feejee mermaid. So we can 
afford to talk about small things if 
they amuse us and keep us com- 
fortable.’ 

‘It must be confessed that one’s 
life in Paris comes to be very much 
made up of small things. We live 
amid and upon trifles — French 
trifles are so pleasant.’ 

‘Yes, and we grow over fas- 
tidious and Sybaritic no doubt. We 
who at home were too happy if we 
could find a trouser pattern not the 
exact counterpart of every one 
else’s, or a pair of gloves that didn’t 
tear to pieces in a quarter of an 
hour and cover our hands with an 
aggravating white substance, learn 
to turn upa aeeeneeiet nose at 
half the crack tradesmen in Paris. 
We grumble at Ville’s boots, and 
blaspheme Boivin Ainé. Certainly 
this is a great place for small things; 


the organization for the supply of 


minor wants is wonderful. [or in- 
stance, if you get your boots mud- 
died in crossing the Boulevards, 
you can go into an establishment on 
purpose for cleaning them. You 
perch on a high seat with your feet 
against a brace, much as if you were 
in a trotting sulky, and while the 
man polishes your pedal extremities 
you may poserfor the passers-by, and 
at the same time enjoy the satis- 
faction of contemplating yourself in 
a glass opposite—a never-failing 
source of occupation and amuse- 
ment toa Frenchman. Still there 
are some desideranda even here—a 
few things that you can’t get.’ 

*‘ Leads for your pencil ?’ 

‘After all they are as useful as 
blacking for your boots. There was 
another article that you couldn't 
get two years ago, and I am not 
sure that you can now—portable 
India-rubber bathing tubs, such as 
John Bull delights in. The inva- 


riable answer, on applying for the. 


commodity, was a deliciously Hiber- 
nian enthymeme. ‘There was no 
call for such articles, because there 
were so many facilities for bathing 
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in Paris.’ I wondered if the Pa- 
risians, previous to starting on a 
summer tour, were supposed to 
have a bath that should last the 
whole season, as the Connecticut 
schoolboy used to wash his face 
over-night to save time in the 
morning.’ 

‘Or perhaps their only idea of 
travelling was going to the sea-side, 
and having a natural bath always 
ready under your window.’ 

‘Talking about baths reminds 
me of what is not a luxury but a 
necessity to people of decent habits 

—the supply of water in a dwelling 
house. Compare New York and 
Paris in this respect. The Seine 
water is drawn around in carts, 
laboriously carried up flights of 
stairs on men’s hacks, and costs 
you, for a large apartment or a 
small house, from twenty to thirt 
francs a month. Seventy-two dol. 
lars a year! At home, in every 
story and almost in every room, you 
have but to turn a cock, and out 
gushes the pure element, for a 
fourth, or less than a fourth, of 
what you pay your porteur d'eau 
here.’ 

‘Except when the pipes freeze 
up and break, which happens once 
in three years at least, and woe be- 
tide the house when once the plum- 
ber gets into it.’ 

‘All the improvements of civiliza- 
tion have their drawbacks. What 
are you laughing at?’ 

‘That glorious bit of common- 
lace. It puts me in mind of the 
ast farce at the Palais Royal. A 
captain’s wife is deploring her hus- 
band eaten up by the Caffres ; the 
servant consoles her with, Mais 
Madame que voulez-vous? Chaque 

peuple a ses usages.’ 

‘H—m. Here are some more of 
the little books. Paris Omnibus— 
some interesting statistics—interest- 
ing really because they show how 
much better the poor omnibus horse 
is used in Paris than in Anglo- 
Saxon cities. An omnibus horse 
here costs five or six hundred francs 
to begin with.’ 

‘Just about the price of an 
American stage horse.’ 

‘A country stage horse, ves; a 
city omnibus horse, no. Then the 
Norman has fifteen quarts of oats 
a-day.’ 
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‘Maybe Bilboquet is gassing ?’ 
‘I suspect not. If you observe 
the horses yourself, you will see 
that they look in good condition. 
It isthe Quarante-sous animals that 
suffer. Another fact you may not 
be aware of. The genesis of the 
omnibus is considerably ante-Shilli- 
beerian ; the thing, though not the 
name, dates as far back as Louis 
XIV. Legrand monarque licensed 
a public coach to ply from the 
market to the Tuileries with twelve 
insides. But it appears this first 
experiment was not successful. 
Paris Proprietaire and Paris 
Portier — these are two subjects 
that come home to the heart of 
many a man just now. I would 
wager a trifle that these two num- 
bers are not the least read of the 
series. The way rents are up now 
is a caution to California. Fifty per 
cent. is avery moderate rise since 
1850. Insome cases it is a hundred 
per cent. or more. Furnished 
apartments are letting by the year 
higher than they used to let by the 
month; aye, forty per cent. higher. 
Happy is the man whose lease will 
carry him through the year of the 
Exposition. Paris Boheme; that 
may come next by way of contrast. 
There is not aa to be said well, 
though a great deal may be, and 
has been said about the artistic and 
literary Bohemian after Henry 
Murger’s book. The Bohemien 
industriel is little other than a 
modification of the too well-known 
Chevalier dindustrie. Of this class 
was the gentleman commemorated 
by our author, who, living in a 
garret, professed to keep up a great 
establishment, including a _ black 
servant. This servant was himself; 
he not only put on a livery, but 
coloured his face and hands, and 
thus disguised he would carry a 
bouquet to one of ces dames, with 
his own compliments, Sometimes 
ces dames gave him a pourboire, 
which more than paid the cost of 
the nosegay, for flowers are not dear 
in Paris. There is room, however, 
for some chapters on the Kings of 
Bohemia, as we might call them— 
the really great writers, who make a 
great deal, and spend a great deal 
more. I believe Eugéne Sue is or 
was one of these sovereigns, though 
Bilboquet does not mention him. 


Paris Bohéme. 
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Dumas pére is emphatically one of 
them, and Dumas i/s not far behind 
his illustrious progenitor. But 
Balzac, in his way, was perhaps the 
best of them all. One of his lucky 
hits is given here. He had just 
furnished his drawing-room in white 
satin complete, and was exhibiting 
it one evening to a few friends, 
wondering meanwhile how he should 
ever pay for it. ‘We can’t judge 
of the effect,’ said one of the com- 
any, ‘till it is fully lighted-up.’ 
Forthwith the forty candles of the 
central chandelier were lit, and just 
then a publisher was announced. 
‘ Show him in,’ says Balzac, ‘ make 
yourself at home, my boys! Don’t 
e afraid to put your feet on the 
sofas.’ In comes the publisher, and 
is so overcome by the magnificence 
of the author’s private life, that he 
offers any amount for a newromance. 
When Balzac was hard up, he used 
to talk of starting a grocery, with 
George Sand for dame de comptoir, 
a rose in her hair, selon les régles, 
and Theophile Gautier and Gerard de 
Nerval for apprentices, one weigh- 
ing sugar and the other grindin 
coffee. Poor Gerard de Nerval! 
That was a true Bohemian for you! 
In want of the necessaries of life, 
finding no better place to hang him- 
self in than a miserable garret, all 
the while possessing quautities of 
curiosities stored away in other 
garrets, he hardly knew where him- 
self. His real name, by the way, 
was no more Gerard de Nerval than 


Madame Dudevant’s is George 
Sand; it was La Brunie. Paris 


Bohtme was written before his 
catastrophe; but there are some 
judicious observations in it that 
might form a profitable com- 
mentary on his fate, pointing out 
the errors of supposing that poverty 
is the indispensable portal to the 
temple of literary fame. Most of 
the ‘ illustrations’ of modern French 
literature began life very comfortably. 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, De Mus- 
set, De Vigny, Scribe, Janin, all 
had a sufficient income, inherited 
or earned, before they devoted them- 
selves to literature. Chateaubriand 
though poor himself, had plenty of 
rich friends to help him. All this 
seems matter of course to you; you 
look as if you were hearing a batch 
of truisms. How many ardent 
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young men would consider you a 
miserable Philistine !’ 

* You don’t.’ 

‘No, indeed! I plead guilty to 
partaking in the common, cue Pe 
prosaic, utilitarian opinion on the 
subject — Bilboquet’s and yours— 
that is to say, 1 do not admit the 
feasibility of a man’s starting in 
life with the idea of making his 
living by literary pursuits. In the 
first place, it is a point of the high- 
est importance to any young man 
who has to make his own way—we, 
with our American notions would 
probably say that it was very de- 
sirable for a young man in any situa- 
tion, but we won't digress into that 
question—it is of the highest im- 

ortance, I repeat, toa young man 
aving to make his own way, that 
he should begin with some fixed 
and regular occupation — one that 
calls upon his time and attention, 
and brings him into professional 
contact with others at stated hours 
of the day Unless his life is re- 
larized by some such outward in- 
uence, it will be very difficult for 
him to methodize it by himself. 
Now, literature cannot be an occu- 
ation of this sort to a beginner in 
it; it only becomes such to a man 
who has already acquired a fair 
amount of literary reputation. And 
this one @ priori theoretical con- 
sideration would settle the question 
for me without going into any enu- 
meration of practical instances.’ 

* Youdon’t believe then in poverty 
making geniuses ?’ 

‘My dear Bleecker, nothing 
makes genius but God. A genius 
is born, and not made or unmade by 
any process. Genius is usually 
accompanied by ambition—a more 
effective stimulus than poverty. 
Even in the exceptional case of a 
genius without ambition, still the 
man will write, or paint, or carve, 
as Jenny Lind used to say she sung 
* because she couldn't eke herself.’ 
So far as the possession of wealth 
has any influence on genius, I be- 
lieve its influence to be decidedly 
favourable ; it gives the author or 
artist a chance of producing more, 
by saving from the risk of prema- 


ture death, and in various other - 


ways. When you come toa lower 
ics of intellect, if you take 
a clever man, or a man of talent, 
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terms which cover a great deal of 
ground, and may be construed to 
comprise everybody who writes well 
enough to find publishers and 
readers, and ask, how far such a 
one’s productiveness will be effected 
by his possession or want of means, 
that is another question altogether. 
It is highly probable that such a 
man will write more if the pecuniary 
proceeds of his pen are a serious 
object to him than if they are not. 
Even then I imagine it is a question 
more of quantity than quality, and 
it may be doubted how far the 
extra amount of production due to 
pecuniary stimulus is a benefit to 
the public, or to the writer's own 
ultimate reputation. All this is 
entre nous by the way. They are 
not the opinions { am in the habit 
of ventilating. it is an ungrateful 
and perilous task to throw any 
doubts in the way of a youth who 
has the least Boheme tendency. 
He sets you down mentally for an 
arrant Philistine with no soul above 
dollars, and gives you a prominent 
place in the great world-conspiracy 
against his renown.’ 

‘ Paris Journaliste. Why, Frank, 
what can they say about the news- 
papers? There ar’n’t any.’ 

‘Not much left of them—except 
always the feuilleton of dramatic 
criticism. That is the Hope at 
the bottom of the Pandora’s box of 
revolution. Out of it and the tra- 
ditional ‘ business’ of a journal, the 
caput mortuum which remains— 
penny-a-lining and so forth— Paris 
Journaliste is made up. Thus if 
you are curious to know the two 
principal and inexhaustible sources 
of canards when the ‘ city items de- 
partment’ is short of copy, they are, 
according to Bilboquet’s authority, 
young workwomen jumping out of 
garret windows, and seizures in clan- 
destine gaming-houses.’ 

‘Since the stage is still lively and 
flourishing as ever, there ought to 
be plenty about it in the Petits 
Paris.’ 

‘The subject is fertile enough; 
but consider how it has been written 
up, and down, and across, for the 
last hundred years or more. Delord 
—Caraguel—Bilboquet has had 
his shy at it already pretty effect- 
ually in his memoirs. Still there 
are a few things here worth looking 
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at.. What we vulgarly call ‘ funk’ 
—the fear of tho public—is known 
in the vocabulary of the French 
stage as le taf. It appears that 
most of the distinguished actors and 
actresses are subject to this fear 
long after their reputation has been 
made. Déjazet is mentioned as an 
illustrious exception. Some resort 
to the natural remedy of Dutch cou- 
rage, and drown the taf with good 
liquor. Some are always attacked 
with it if the accessories are not all 
in apple-pie order. Thus Arnal of 
the Variétés was actually unable to 
play one night because his cane had 
fom changed. Then about the 
claque. Everybody knows that it 
is a regularly organized institution, 
but everybody doesn’t know that it 
follows other collateral branches of 
industry, some of them unexception- 
able enough, such as buying in ad- 
vance the droits d'auteur of drama- 
tists hard up forready money; others, 
more open to censure, such as taking 
bribes from one actress to hiss an- 
other. Here is an anecdote con- 
veying a valuable moral in reference 
to puffery of all sorts. When Nes- 
tor Roqueplan, that excellent judge 
(and illustration) of humbug, was 
manager of the Variétés, he advised 
a playwright to leave out one of his 
pet bits of declamation. ‘I can't,’ 
says the author, ‘it’s the gem of the 
piece.’ ‘On the contrary,’ replies 
the manager, ‘it’s very bad, a the 
proof is that ZT shall have to make 
the claqueurs put onan extra round 
of applause to pass it.’ 

‘ Here is alittle exemplification of 
the poco-curanteism we were speak- 
ing of a little while ago, generated 
by an embarras de richesses, mani- 
festing itself in other things be- 
sides boots and gloves. We have 
been accustomed to admire the 
French dramatic performers soli- 
dairement, as the = reports say 
—one and all, down to esa who 
play the most trivial parts. But 
sehold Bilboquet, who en seen too 
much of them to be anything but 
critical, declares that in the whole 
range of tragedy and genteel comedy 
there are but three good actresses— 
Rachel, Augustine Brohan, and Al- 
lun. Madeleine Brohan, Fix, Denain, 
&c., are all dolls and automata! 

‘Alongside of Paris Actrice lie, 
quite naturally as it were, Paris 
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Lorette, Paris Faublas, Paris 
Mariage, and so forth, reminding 
us what a wicked set these 
French are, and how they de- 
light in subjects which we virtuous 
Anglo-Saxons never mention—in 
public. Seriously, if the Parisian 
stage does ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,’ it is a very bad kind of na- 
ture which it loves to reflect. Ever 
since the appearance of La Dume 
aux Camelias—by the bye, it is not 
so well known as it should be, that 
the bloody, radical, socialist red- 
republic prohibited the performance 
of this play for two successive years, 
and that it only obtained a licence 
under De Morny’s administration 
after the coup d’état—ever since the 
notorious Duplessis was canonized 
on the boards, the popular drama- 
tists have vied with each other in 
depicting every shade and variety of 
vice and profligacy. There seemed 
to be a change lately, but it was 
only a pause; they have broken out 
again. Foremost among them is the 
same Dumas, junior, with his new 
piece at the Gymnase—the Empress’ 
particular theatre, of all places—a 
piece the name of which is a term 
. has been proud to invent, and 
for which a celebrity is predicted 
equal to that of the word Jloreite, 
which made the literary fortune of 
M. Rocoplan alias Roqueplan. Le 
Demi-Monde. You would hardly 
guess what that means.’ 

‘Second set?’ 

‘Oh dear, no! It is very hard 
to translate except by a periphrasis. 
His Demi- Monde is the link between 
good and bad society—if you can 
admit the existence of such a thing 
—the world of compromised women, 
a social limbo, the inmates of which 
(according to Dumas’ authority, at 
least) are perpetually struggling to 
emerge into the paradise of honest 
and respectable ladies. Such a so- 
ciety as Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was 
in before she experienced religion. 
It is hard to say which are the most 
disgusting, the boldly immoral dra- 
mas of Dumas fi/s and Gozlan; the 
motiveless and colourless produc- 
tions of Feuillet, where the cha- 
racters act in utter insensibilit 
to moral distinctions, and the W hirk- 
pool of caprice displaces the Lens 
of reason; or the flimsy attempts 
at morality involved in such pieces 
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as Serret’s Que dira le Monde? 
in which a young man makes a 
mariage de convenance (what charm- 
ing associations are conjured up by 
that phrase!) instead of espousin 
his mistress, all for the holy ond 
unanswerable motive of what Mrs. 
Grundy will say. Barritre must be 
excepted from our censure. His 
name in connexion with his writings 
is provocative of a pun, as if he were 
a self-erected barrier to oppose the 
march of profligacy. An honest and 
sturdy satirist is he, with wonderful 
bursts of cleverness—one might al- 
most say of genius. Rather wanting 
in unity of design perhaps (against 
which the French habit of working 
in couples, or in leashes, as they do 
sometimes, greatly militates), but 
powerful in detail.’ 

‘I saw his Parisiens, which bears 
out what you say. His crack piece, 
Les Filles de Marbre, they have 
not given since 1 came here.’ 

‘ Buy it the next time you are on 
the Boulevards, it will be a frane 
well laid out. They will probably 
i it again about the time of the 

ixhibition. Meanwhile, if your 
admiration of the man will sustain 
you through the infliction, I will 
read to you, or at you, a metrical 
version of the same from a volume 
of manuscript poems, ludicrous and 
miscellaneous, wholly inedited, and 
likely to remain so, unless I should 
chance one fine morning to circum- 
vent some very green publisher, or 
to find a few hundred dollars about 
me that I absolutely didn’t know 
what to do with, neither of which 
contingencies is likely to happen 
soon. 

‘ Barriére has written some me- 
diocre plays besides his two or 
three good ones ?’ 

‘Yes, he has worked with too 
many different collaborators, and 
tried too many different experi- 
ments. He has made farces for 
the Palais Royal, and dramatized 
other people’s novels with very 
moderate success.’ 

‘I saw a piece of his and Jules 
Lorin’s played in London some 
years ago, where an artist woos and 


wins an interesting young widow, to . 
Let us go 


*"Topev és “AOnvas. 
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the prejudice of a fashionable lion. 
I thought the artist-hero was a great 
snob myself, and hadn’t the first 
idea of decent behaviour.’ 

‘That is a weakness of artist- 
heroes. In Augier and Sandeau’s 
Pierre de Touche, which had such 
a success at the Francais last year, 
the hero, that is, the good hero of 
the play, will insist on being fol- 
lowed everywhere by his dog, ‘up 
stairs, down stairs, in my lady’s 
chamber.’ The bad hero finall 
kills the animal for trespass, which 
brings about the catastrophe of the 

iece. I didn’t feel inclined to 

lame the bad hero; probably I 
should have done the same thing in 
his place, for the beast must have 
been a nuisance in respectable so- 
ciety. Yet after all, bluntness and 
frankness, even with a tendency to 
degenerate into rudeness, form a 
refreshing contrast to the shams of 
a fashionable society, in which you 
are sickened with compliments to 
your face and lied about assiduously 
behind your back. It is a comfort 
to find men who have some other 
religion besides bienséance, always 
provided that the artist has that 
other religion, otherwise his throw- 
ing overboard the bienséance is no 
merit per se, but much the reverse. 
It is very easy to make a mistake 
that way. I fear a great many of 
our countrymen do it, and that 
there is a growing tendency among 
some classes of them to reason most 
illogically that, because good man- 
ners are sometimes found in con- 
nexion with vice and hypocrisy, 
therefore bad manners are a certain 
index of honesty and virtue. How 
many of our diplomatic agents, for 
example, seem to think that it is 
impossible for an American to show 
his attachment to republican prin- 
ciples when abroad in any other 
way than by treading on the toes 
or spitting in the face of everybody 
he meets! But here are the verses. 
‘ Hats off in front,’ and if we come 
across anything you don’t under- 
stand—’ 

‘I will not ask you to explain it.’ 


(Legit Manhattan.) 


To Athens, queenly Athens, violet-crowned, 
The city loved of Pallas, where the gods 
Of art and song gave to their worshippers 
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A fuller measure of their inspiration 
Than falls to men in these degenerate days. 

Here is the sculptor’s workshop. There he stands, 
King of his art, thrice famous Phidias, 

Whose chisel fashioning Olympian shapes, 
Brought down the deities to lower earth ; 

But he has all forgot the mighty gods, 

And he has all forgot his aims ies 

And prostitutes his skill to baser ends, 

Enshrining courtesans in Parian stone, 

And turning harlots into goddesses. 

Who comes? A noble guest. “Tis Gorgias, 
Athens’ most potent burgher ; his the boast 
Of wealth inherited in countless store. 

His are the troops of slaves and mines of ore, 
And fertile islands: learning claims he not, 
Nor grace nor goodness ; wealth to him is wit, 
Wisdom, and virtue; and because of wealth 
The servile crowd falls down and worships him. 

But stay! we need a slight preparative. 
Should some fair dame peruse this narrative, 
It were a pity to mislead her, 

And very possibly the reader 

Already feels inclined to say 

That Barriére, when he wrote his play, 
Either the name on purpose missed, or he 
Was not well read in Grecian history ; 
Because its pages plain declare 

That Gorgias was no millionaire. 

His calling is beyond conjecture or 
Cavil; he was a public lecturer ; 

And did not make too much by it. 

His property was chiefly wit ; 

And all through Plato he appears 

Less like a Rothschild than a Thiers 
(If the English »:is-pronunciation 
Should strike you as an innovation, 
The rhyme when altered will declare 
He was no Rothschild but a Thiers). 
But this is pretty much the quality 

Of all Parisian classicality. 

Although their writers we may witty call, 
They can’t be praised for being critical. 
Nay, when you come to recollect, 
What better ought you to expect 
From any race who, to a man, 
Nickname poor Lucien Lucy Anne, 
And call Pythagoras Peter Gore? 

A fact Leigh Hunt observed before) 
So with this error we'll not quarrel, 
Since it cannot affect the moral, 

And will admit, ere we begin, 

That Gorgias represents the tin ; 

A man who rolls in countless riches, 
And spends the same on various ladies ; 
A mode of scattering money which is 
The shortest way, excepting play, 

To send a man to Hades.’ 


‘They do make pretty wild work with the ancient history here. There 
was a piece called Diogéne, I recollect, in °46, either at the Franeais or 


Diogenes is the hero. He, and Pericles, and Demosthenes, 


tun for Archon on opposition tickets. Aspasia gives a ball in the 
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Periclean interest, and among the evening’s entertainments Pindar sings 
an ode in praise of Alexander the Great.’ 

‘Come now, Bleecker, you must be embroidering. I remember the 
play, and there was nothing about Pindar or Alexander in it.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I am wrong there; but I'll swear the other details were 


















































‘with the most <a exactness,’ as De Morny says to 
I wonder how much his endorsement of Véron is worth ?’ 


* Now Phidias, we may briefly state, 
Has broken out of bounds of late, 
And in his frantic dissipation 
Has lost all sight of moderation. 
One night he gets ‘shiny,’ and serenades Phryne, 
Next noon, by Aspasia, he quite set a-fire is, 
And the following day is half mad about Lais, 
Who, as Ovid says, multis amata was viris.* 
And so from morn to night the flat hews 
Till he has chiselled out their statues ; 
(A sort of tit for tat, since they 
Have chiselled him for many a day.) 
But, sore oppressed by poverty, 
To Gorgias c has sold the three, 
Who now appears prepared to pay 
The cash, and take the goods away. 
But ‘No!’ says the sculptor, ‘ you shall not do so: 
I now choose to keep them, and wont let them go.’ 
‘We don’t stand such nonsense,’ says Gorgias, ‘no how. 
Deliver the goods, or look out for a row.’ . 
Belligerent fists upon either side they show, 
To settle the question by ultima ratio. 
In the midst of the din 
Comes Diogenes in. 
A habit it was of this cynic philosopher 
To the sculptor’s establishment often to cross over, 
And though people called him a crazy, untidy ass, 
He was greatly esteemed and regarded by Phidias. 
To him the question they refer, 
From his appeal they'll not demur. 
‘Tis truly a very queer case,’ says Diogenes, 
‘ Tf artists will fall so in love with their progenies. 
But methinks that before they are taken away, 
The statues themselves should have something to say. 
Ask whether or no 
They're willing to go.’ 
‘Very well!’ ‘Very well!’ ‘Beitso!’ ‘Be it so!’ 


‘ Aspasia, Lais, Phryne, hear! let my devotion move. 
The artist’s chisel gave you life; then give the artist love!’ 


The marble limbs are motionless ; the marble eyes are dim; : 
The sculptor’s tale may nought avail; they will not move for him. 


‘ Aspasia, Lais, Phryne, hear! and follow, and be kind, 

No richer man than Gorgias in Athens shall ye find. 

Come, sit with me on golden thrones, off jewelled dishes feast ; 
For I can measure purses with the monarchs of the East.’ 


The stony eyeballs gleam with life; the marble limbs unfold, 
To vivify the courtesan the only charm is gold. 


‘And so ends the prologue. Have you had enough, or shall I go on?’ 
‘Give me a number of cigars first, and then start your team.’ 











‘Here are some Jenny Linds, and we start again.’ 





* Qualiter in thalamos formosa Semiramis isse 
Dicitur et multis Lais amata viris. 
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Hey presto! Change scenes. To Madrid let us go. 
‘ Well, Spain after Athens.’—Dear reader, not so. 
The Madrid we speak of is on the north side 
Of the mountains which Spain from its neighbour divide. 
In short, ’tis a place in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Which as a Parisian ‘ Abbey’ is known, 
Where a jolly old Frenchman, named Born, wine and ham sells 
To sundry gay lions and lark-loving damsels. 
Notorious characters like Rigolette, 
And other celebrities there may be met ; 
And here come three ladies, to wit, Juliette, 
Feedora, and Marco, who sing at the opera ; 
For my part I think it would have been more proper a 
Danseuse to have made her, since people do say 
That the rats are most famous for nibbling away 
The fortunes of gentlemen rather-too gay. 
‘To them’ Messrs. Mauleon, Julian, and Francis : 
The first a professional votary of chance is. 
In winning and losing he passes the day, 
Though only with stocks he’s accustomed to play ; 
The last a mere fop, who has little to say. 
But Julian’s a regular French Alcibiades, 
Who likes upon other folks’ sofas to lie at ease. 
Of all men he borrows, makes love to all women, 
And takes enough wine every evening to swim in; 
But quizzes and laughs at his friends all the while, 
With teasing good humour and mischievous smile. 
So now when the broker looks up from a plateful 
Of peppery cray-fish to call him ungrateful, 
Says he, ‘My Toor sirs, it were too great a platitude 
Before these fair ladies to talk of ingratitude, 
They’re much better up to the time of the day.’ 
Then, turning to Marco, goes on at so glib a rate 
As not to give her any time to deliberate 
Before he proceeds with his truth-telling lay. 


* Marco, all our fair excelling, 
Dost thou love in flowery ‘hall 
Joyous notes that loudly swelling 
Bid the dancers join the ball P 
Dost thou love ’mid evening shadows, 
Murmurs of the quivering trees, 
When the poplars o'er the meadows 
Whisper to the passing breeze? 
Gently o’er the dewy meadows 
Whisper to the passing breeze? 
‘No! No! No! No!’ 
What then dost thou love, Marco? 
Not the singing of the thrushes, 
Nor the streamlet’s rippling flow, 
Nor the sighing of the bushes, 
Nor the voice of Romeo ? 
(Then he pulled out his purse, and he jingled the gold, 
But she never coloured, nor looked the least sold.) 
Here’s the noise to please Marco. 


Dost thou love the merry singing, 
Signal of the revel gay, 

When amid the goblets’ ringing, 
Drowning reason floats away ? 

Dost thou love the organs holy, 
Whence the sacred strains arise, 

Which, like supplications holy, 
Mount with incense to the skies ? 
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Sound like prayings of the lowly, 
Mount with incense to the skies P 
‘No! No! No! No!’ 
(Jingle as before, you know,) 
Here's the music for Marco. 
Dost thou love while careless straying 
Through the woods without a way, 
Brazen horns’ tumultuous braying 
Round the gallant stag at bay ? 
Dost thou love when night is falling, 
The sonorous steeple-bell 
All the scattered flocks recalling 
To the homes they know so well? 
From the country round recalling 
To the homes they know so well ? 
‘No! No! for ever No!’ 
Other sounds are all too low; 
This alone can reach Marco.’ 


By the time Mr. Julian has finished his song, 
A jolly young artist comes loafing along ; 
A nice little fellow yclept Raphael, 
Which name for a painter would do very well; 
But this a sculptor, who models for pel 
And fame—quite a model of virtue himself. 
He won all the prizes at school, went to Rome 
To study, now saves up his earnings at home, 
Takes care of his ma like a dutiful son, 
And goes to bed early, and does as he’s bid. 
At this stage the reader may possibly won- 
der by what means he happens to come to Madrid, 
Which isn’t exactly the place for a student— 
I mean one who studies, and does what is prudent. 
In every large town there are youngsters we know, 
Called students, like lucus a non lucendo. 
(If you blame the wrong accent, my muse will not halt her 
Course for your blame ; I appeal to old Walter 
De Mapes; whensoever a good rhyme he wanted, he 
Never would hesitate long about quantity. 
And nearer our time there was Dr. Maginn, 
Who to violate quantity thought it no sin.*) 
But still, though his motives are not understood, 
The cause of his visit was possibly good. 
He, perchance, went for art (as some of us for liter- 
ature), to seek models few places are fitter.’ 


© You may guess what is coming— 
Jupiter Ammon, if it isn’t too bad! 
The man has fallen asleep. I say, 
Bleecker, wake up! Is that the 
way you treat your friends? or did 
you think you were reading a back 
number of the North American?’ 

‘And is that the way you treat 
your friends, too.—The fact is, Man- 
attan, I always said there was 
opium in those Jenny Linds. Very 
fine verses, those of yours, all the 


same—give me an intense desire to 
hear the original.’ 

‘It’s your own loss; just as we 
were approaching the best part of 
it ; Diogenes—Desgennais, the prin- 
cipal character of the piece—Dar- 
riere’s great creation, in fact.’ __ 

‘Oh, I saw enough of him in 
Les Parisiens. A magnificent de- 
claimer against all sorts of vice; 
wondrous saucy to boot.’ ; 

‘Theophile Gautier says, that if 


* His Latin version of Chevy Chace 


Has this sort of line in more than one place, 
Edidérunt stragem plurimam per ordines Anglorum. 
Heroum vitas dempserunt non amplius superborum. 
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any man were to talk in society as 
Desgennais does on the stage, he 
would be promptly kicked out of 
doors. All the better, then, that 
Diogenes should have some place 
where he can speak out without fear 
of such interruption.’ 

‘But just consider a moment, 
Frank, if you are not rather behind 
the age in glorifying the Anglo- 
Saxons at the expense of the Gauls. 
Why, man, the Anglo-Saxons, half 
of them at least, have gone bodily 
over to the Gauls, horse, foot, and 
dragoons. The Alliance is the word 
now. Napoleon ILI. is the idol of 
the English pen and people; and 
since he is the state, and the nation 
too, here, they must admit all the 
institutions of the country with 
him—admit them so far as not to 
condemn them. The opposition of 
Anglo-Saxon and French ideas, sen- 
timents, principles, morals, has al- 
ready almost receded into the past, 
unless we have inherited all the 
family share of the difference.’ 

‘Friend Bleecker, suppose you 
were in a house on fire, and had no 
decent pretext for cutting out of the 

remises, and letting it burn up by 
itself, — it is probable that you 
would assist the next man to you in 
trying to check the conflagration, 
without waiting to make an ela- 
borate scrutiny of his antecedents. 
He might be a pickpocket or a Sewer 
reporter, so long as he helped you 
to pass buckets and save furniture. 
France and England are now united 
in a common cause, by the impera- 
tive necessity of self-defence and 
self-preservation; but as to any 
fusion or approximation of the ways 
of thinking between them on social 
and moral subjects, until such period 
as the Ethiopian shall change his 
skin and the leopard his spots, 
don’t you believe it. The present 
Emperor may be a greater man than 
all his uncles put together; he may 
be the greatest man on earth (our 
poop certainly have never been 
isposed to deny his claims; you 
recollect it was a countryman of 
ours, the unlucky Wykoff, who 
first discovered him, so to speak, 
and prophesied that the ‘ Prisoner 
of Ham,’ whom all Europe then 
considered a most absurd adven- 
turer, would turn out a great man) ; 
that doesn’t affect the question ul- 
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timately. Do you suppose this 
dynasty is to last for ever? Or 
that any one man, in the few years 
that constitute the span of an earthly 
potentate’s reign, can reform and 
transform the entire character of a 
people which has taken hundreds of 
years, and has remained formed 

retty much as it now is for hun- 
dreds of years? Or is John Bull to 
become Frenchified in his dotage? 
I haven't so bad an opinion of the 
old gentleman.’ 

‘ But come, don’t you think, can- 
didly between us, that you have too 
bad an opinion of the French—that 
you are haunted by old prejudices 
against them—that it is just possible 
you may misunderstand them? 
Confess, even now, that you think a 
little better of them and their ways 
than when you knew them less.’ 

‘If we are to reason conversely, 
judging from the way in which they 
misunderstand us, I may be far 
enough out in my reckoning; but 
with increased experience of the 
people, my opinion of them remains 
much the same—only rather more 
so—as our western men say. Doubt- 
less there are several leaves which 
we might take from their book with 
great advantage. I believe that the 
intellectual training of their young 
men has been much underrated by 
the English, and far from fully ap- 
preciated by the Americans. I a 
mit that they are much more agree- 
able and amusing companions than 
we, on short acquaintance at least ; 
and that their conversational powers 
are justly admired by ladies. We 
have a different theory in this 
matter; we believe that a man 
who talks a great deal will be apt to 
talk either a great deal of nonsense 
—which is useless, or a great deal of 
SS is dangerous. 

ut after all it is a question of com- 
parison ; probably the English con- 
sider us as over-talkative as we do 
the French. Let us own, too, that 
in temperance and frugality they 
are vastly superior to us (the fact 1s 
worth noticing, were it only to show 
that temperance, in its onan tech- 
nical sense, is not the parent and 
source of all other virtues, but is 
perfectly compatible with numerous 
vices and basenesses). But, with- 
out dwelling on minor faults, there 
are two huge blots on the French 
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character which must render it hate- 
ful to us, so long as virtue and ho- 
nour have any real meaning of them- 
selves, independent of time, place, 
and custom. One is, its inability to 
appreciate female virtue and do- 
mestic happiness—two things, we 
may remark, which have gone hand 
in hand with constitutional liberty 
ever since the days when Tacitus 
wrote his Germania, and Catullus 
his Epithalamium of Manlius and 
Julia. We need not dwell upon 
this—we need not stop to discuss 
the fu guoque system of answering 
the charge—the appeal to individual 
instances elsewhere, or to the sta- 
tistical records of other countries. 
We both know that there is an awful 
amount of vice in London and in 
New York, as well as in Paris; and 
we know too the different condi- 
tions under which it exists; that in 
the former cities vice bears on its 
brow the stamp of social degrada- 
tion, and hides itself in holes and 
corners; that here it stalks out in 
the broad sunlight, and disputes the 
ground with virtue, and rather 
elbows it out of place. Enough of 
that. The other feature of the 
Gallic character even more anti- 
pathetic to ours, is their small re- 
gard of truth. This is a propensity 
that grows up with them, incul- 
cated by one generation on the suc- 
ceeding. You remember probably, 
in Villette, how the school-girls used 
to confess, as a perfect matter of 
course and a venial peccadillo, J’ai 
menti plusieurs fois. There is no 
woman who, at any period of her 
life, has had experience of a French 
school, either as pupil or teacher, 
but can testify to the truth of this 
picture. There is no man with 
similar experience but can endorse 
the statement as equally applicable 
to the other sex ; and this, too, is a 
‘slave’s vice.’ Observe two men in 
blouses quarrelling. Count how 
many times they give each other 
the he. Two Englishmen or Ame- 
ricans of the corresponding class 
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would have pitched into each other 
before they had exchanged the 
epithet three times ; but the French- 
man does not feel the insult in the 
same degree. Look at cheir ideal 
heroes. In this very last piece of 
young Dumas, Le Demi-Monde— 
that all Paris goes to see, and all the 
critics are in ecstasies over—one of 
the principal characters is held up 
as a striking example of an homme 
d'honneur — always talking and 
bragging about it too; how does he 
show his honour at the conclusion ? 
By telling an immense lie, and 
acting it out to the smallest details, 
his justification being, that he there- 
by takes in another liar—diamond 
cut diamond—there’s a hero for you! 
Some people will tell you that this 
little failing is a necessary adjunct 
of French politeness, which is to be 
accepted as the set-off to it. Mise- 
rable error! True politeness may 
often require a man to hold his 
tongue—it never requires him to 
utter a falsehood !’ 

‘Bless me, Manhattan, what a 
Diogenes in patent leathers you 
are becoming! It’s as good as a 
sermon to hear you, and very con- 
solatory—especially after reading 
Barnum’s Autobiography, and a 
few numbers of The Sewer and The 
Jacobin.’ 

‘An unfortunate and puzzlin 
parenthesis that of yours! But 
fancy we can give them a few such 
points and beat them yet; and it 
does me good to let off steam thus 
once ina whuile, if it be only to make 
a profession of faith, and to show 
that, though we may have dallied 
for a time in the enchanted cave, we 
have not eaten so much of the lotus 
but that we can arise when the 
need comes, and shake off the dust 
of our feet against this paradise of 
vanities, and go forth out of it into 
a world of earnest and serious men.’ 

‘Amida great confusion of me- 
taphor and illustration. After that 
we must go and dine at the Café 
Voisin.’ 
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A VISIT TO THE YEZIDIS, OR DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS 
OF ARMENIA. 
‘In that part there dwell a people of a very strange and singular character ; 


for it is their principle to adhere to no certain religion, but, chameleon-like, they 
put on the colour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them from 


the persons with whom they happen to converse. 


With Christians, they profess 


themselves Christians ; with Turks, they are good Mussulmans ; with Jews, they 
pass for Jews; being such Proteuses in religion, that nobody was ever able to 
discover what shape or standard their consciences are rexlly of.’— HENRY 


MAUNDRELL, A.D. 1697. 


I was a great disappointment to 
me on first reaching the banks 
of the Tigris at aa in 185—, 
to find that the great annual festival 
of the Yezidis was to take place on 
the next day. It thus became evi- 
dent that by no exertion could Ihope 
to reach the sacred valley of Sheikh 
Adi in time to witness the myste- 
rious rites which, until vindicated 
by the testimony of modern tra- 
vellers, had stamped this strange 
people with a character of systematic 
protligacy, and had aided to give 
rise to the report that the object of 
their adoration was no other than 
= arch-enemy of mankind him- 
self. 

But although I was thus unable 
to seek initiation into the ceremo- 
nies peculiar to the feast-day of 
their prophet, I was determined not 
to quit the country without at least 
having made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of their faith, and in some 
degree satisfied my curiosity with 
regard to them. During my stay 
in Mosul I became acquainted with 
the chief or prince of the Yezidis, 
Hussein Beg; and I was fortunate 
enough to return one day from 
Nimroud in time to meet Sheikh 
Nasr, the spiritual head of the sect, 
on his visit to the town. They both 

romised me the most unbounded 
1ospitality if I should enter their 
territories, and I was glad to avail 
myself of so good an opportunity of 
extending my travels to the lower 
chains of the Armenian mountains. 

We accordingly one day broke up 
our encampment, which had lain 
beneath the great rock-sculptures 
hewn by Sennacherib upon the 
cliffs of Bavian, and proceeded to 
scale the steep sides of the moun- 
tains which hem in the valley of the 
Gomel. We soon reached the little 
Kurdish village of Mousacan, where, 
invited by a neatness and cleanliness 


unusual in the East, I had pitched 
my tents some days before. This 
time we only skirted the place, and 
rode past the burial-ground which 
lay outside the village. It, too, 
shared in the general neatness; and 
many of the graves were dressed 
with marygolds—the only flowers 
which are cultivated and valued in 
the country—while the piece of red 
cord which adorned each headstone 
was new and of the brightest colour. 

As we continued our way over a 
rocky and difficult path, I had time 
to notice the dress and equipment of 
the man we had brought as a guide 
from Bavian. He was a very fair 
specimen of a Kurd—a fierce, cut- 
throat-looking fellow—but with 
more intelligence than is usually 
found amongst this people, so noted 
for their surly stupidity. On his 
head was a conical cap of brown felt, 
with a packing-needle stuck in it, 
and a dark blue handkerchief wound 
round the boitom. Over a shirt, of 
which the sleeves were very large 
and slit on the inner side, he wore a 
sack—for coat it could not be called 
—of brown goat’s hair, sewn conspi- 
cuously with red worsted, and with 
sleeves which reached to the elbow ; 
wide, white trousers, drawn in at 
the ankles, and gazelle-skin sandals, 
with a piece of coarse matting tied 
over the instep, completed his dress. 
Round his waist he wore a belt fur- 
nished with a brace of huge, un- 
wieldy pistols and a_ scimitar; 
and from his side hung a leathern 
tobacco-pouch, embroidered, and 
studded with cowries. A long gun 
was slung at his back, and he carried 
in one hand a sort of alpenstock, 
and in the other the indispensable 
chibouque. 

In about half an hour we reached 
the village of Mangouli, and we here 
entered a narrow gorge in the moun- 
tains, through which a torrent, 
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fringed with a perfect thicket of 
oleander and wild pomegranate, 
burst its way to join the Zab in the 
plains below. had sent on my 
tents and the greater part of my 
servants to Baadri, the chief town of 
the tribe, as I knew the aversion 
with which the Yezidis view the 
entrance of Mohammedans into 
their sacred valley. My dragoman, 
and a groom who was qualified to 
act as interpreter in Kurdish, of 
which the dragoman was ignorant, 
alone accompanied me. 

I could well sympathise with the 
delight which must be felt by those 
Yezidis who have made their long 
pilgrimage across the desert, on 
reaching this green and well-watered 
valley. But I felt certain that no 
votary from the north, who had only 
journeyed amongst the valleys and 
streams of Armenia, could hail with 
such pleasure the mountains and 
trees and living waters which sur- 
round the tomb of his saint, as I did 
after dwelling for months among 
the scorching plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The gorge at first was narrow, 
and confined between steep cliffs, 
but it soon opened out into a sort of 
amphitheatre, in which four beau- 
tiful and well-wooded valleys con- 
verged. The greenest and the best 
watered was that to the west; and 
in a few minutes we caught sight of 
the white spires of Sheikh Adi, 
rising from the trees at the head of 
it. We here found that our Kurdish 
guide had absconded, as he was in 
no humour to face his hereditary 
enemies, the Yezidis, in their strong- 
hold. 

Our path lay along the banks of 
the brawling stream, and was shaded 
by magnificent groves of plane-trees 
and oak, which stretched to the 
summits of the surrounding hills. 
Here and there the white front of a 
khan, or resting-place for pilgrims, 
stood out from amongst the trees, 
and strongly relieved their dark foli- 
age. At a little distance the road 
we had been following suddenly en- 
tered a massively-built tunnel, which 
evidently led to the sacred precincts. 
I was unwilling to go further with- 
out paeeaten, lest I should shock 
the feelings of the priests by sud- 
denly intruding upon their eeremo- 
nies ; but as, after a little while, our 
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shouts had failed to bring any an- 
swer, I pushed on through the arch- 
way. 

After riding a little way in the 
dark I emerged upon an open space 
in which were several fountains and 
springs of the purest water, sur- 
rounded by stone slabs and seats. 
I was here accosted by a Fakir, one 
of the lowest order of priests, who 
seemed to be ordering me off the 
premises ; but when my interpreter 
came up, and I was able to explain 
that I was a Christian from the far 
west, and that I came with the per- 
mission of Hussein Beg and Sheikh 
Nasr, his tone changed at once, and 
he gave us a most hearty welcome. 
I was at once established in a guest- 
house close to the temple, and 
several priests and priestesses vied 
with one another in supplying my 
wants. 

But I was anxious to explore the 
temple, and on proposing to see it 
at once, and to return afterwards to 
the dinner which they were pre- 
paring, a venerable old Sheikh rea- 
dily led the way. He was a fine- 
looking old fellow, with a long grey 
beard, and robes of spotless white 
which swept the ground. His tur- 
ban was blaek, and round his waist 
he wore a girdle of a red :ad green 
check pattern. The priestesses wore 
robes of the same check, which 
much resembled a Highland tartan, 
aud scarfs of it were fastened upon 
their shoulders with large buckles. 
The Fakirs were clothed entirely in 
black, and they appeared to be em- 
ployed in the menial offices of the 
temple, such as trimming the lamps 
and carrying wood. 

The open space which I have de- 
scribed seemed to be the only level 
spot in this part of the valley. It was 
but a few yards across, and from it 
the mountains rose steeply on either 
side. In one corner was the mouth 
of the tunnel by which we had en- 
tered, and in the other corner of the 
same side was the porta) which led 
to the outer court of the temple. 
On the southern side, and close 
under the hill, was a large fountain 
fed by a copious stream that flowed 
from a smaller temple, dedicated ap- 
parently tothe sun. The remaining 
sides of the area were enclosed by 
stone seats and fountains, or by the 
boundary wall of the temple; and 
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the boughs of several large mulberry 
trees spread a mystic gloom over the 
whole. 

I followed the Sheikh through the 
archway I have mentioned into the 
outer court of the temple. The 
walls were built of massive masonry, 
disposed in regular courses, and the 
stones around the entrance were 
sculptured with cabalistic signs. 
Amongst them I noticed the figure 
of a bird—perhaps the king of the 
peer himeclfi—a hatchet, a 
100ked stick, a comb, and double 
triangles, within circles, after the 
manner of Freemasons’ signs. 

My groom, who had accompanied 
us so far, was now ordered back, 
and I was told that it was only as a 
favour to me that the presence of a 
Mohammedan in the sacred valley 
was permitted at all. We took olf 
our shoes to enter the inner court, 
along one side of which the temple 
itself stands, and descending a few 
steps, found ourselves in front of a 
low and curiously ornamented arch, 
beside which were most conspi- 
euously painted in black the hooked 
stick, the comb, and a serpent. 

The temple was very dark, and it 
was a few minutes before we could 
make out the form of the building. 
At the entrance there was a spout 
and a tank of the beautifully clear 
water which abounds throughout 
the valley, and, as our conductor 
made some sign about it that we did 
not understand, I thought it expe- 
dient to follow his example, and to 
wash my hands and face ; as I knew 
that it was the custom of the Ye- 
zidis to perform ablutions before 
Geeting their holy places. We 
then went on into the temple. It 
was a plain building, divided in the 
centre by a row of massive columns, 
which, as is usual in the churches of 
the East, were tapestried with gay 
cloths and large handkerchiefs. On 
the northern side hung a gold-em- 
broidered curtain, which, on bein 
drawn back, disclosed the so-calle 
tomb of Sheikh Adi—a mere frame- 
work of lath and plaster, covered 
with a green cloth; and probabl 
only revered as the altar on whic 
the Melek Taous, the religious 
symbol of the Yezidis, is exposed. 

burning lamp hung before the 
curtain. A little further on was 
another recess containing a some- 
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what smaller box or altar, which is 
called the tomb of Sheikh Hussein. 
The curtain in this case was not so 
richly worked, and the lamp was 
smaller ; the shrine being evidently 
of a secondary rank. We now de- 
scended a few steps into the second 
division of the building, which ex- 
actly resembled the first in construc- 
tion, but it was empty and unorna- 
mented. At the end was a door 
which brought us out to the court 
again. The Sheikh assured me that 
I had now seen the whole of the 
sacred edifice, and finished by con- 
ducting me over the buildings set 
apart for the more distinguished 
pilgrims, and their horses, which 
adjoin the temple. 

afterwards repeated my visit, 
but discovered no new feature in 
the temple. 

The Vesidia have of late years 
been brought somewhat before the 
notice of the public through the 
travels of Mr. Layard and Mr. 
Badger; but as, unfortunately, 
these gentlemen seem unable to 
agree either in their books or out of 
them, the world is not much the 
wiser as to the real tenets of this 
singular people. In fact the prin- 
cipal point in their religion seems to 
be to conceal their doctrines from 
the uninitiated, and for this purpose 
every kind of falsehood is resorted 
to. To a Mohammedan a Yezidi 
will say he believes in Mohammed ; 
to a Christian that he believes in 
Christ; and amongst Mohamuine- 
dans they circumcise their children, 
whilst among Christians they bap- 
tise them. tt seems certain, how- 
ever, that, if possible, every member 
of the tribe makes a pilgrimage once 
in his life to the sacred valley of 
Sheikh Adi, and is immersed in its 
waters. 

With regard to their worship of 
the Devil, it is now evident that at 
most they but endeavour to propi- 
tiate him. I have been told S 
those, who, more fortunate than 
myself, were present at the great 
festival in the year of my visit, that 
the word Yezdan constantly re- 
curred in their sacred songs, and 
the priests themselves acknowledged 
that this was the name by which 
they adored the Supreme Being. 
Their reverence for fire is v 
great, and it is considered sinful to 
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spit into it, or to scatter it upon the 
earth. They have too a small temple 
in the valley of Sheikh Adi, which 
bears the name of Sheikh Shems, or 
the sun; and although it has been 
alleged that it is merely the tomb 
of a man of the name of Shems, 
such a report would be one likely to 
be spread by the Yezidis to conceal 
its real import. In fact, so far as 
their doctrines are known, they 
eg an extraordinary resem- 
lance to those which iong were 
held in Persia, when the precepts 
of Zoroaster had been corrupted by 
admixture with a grosser Sabean- 
ism. 

The Melek Taous (literaliy ‘ King 
Peacock’) ‘iself, although we are at 
present accustomed to condemn it 
as a symbol of the Devil, may be but 
a form of the Persian Ferouher, the 
emblem of the good spirit, which is 
found upon all the Persepolitan and 
many of the Assyrian sculptures, in 
especial attendance upon the king ; 
and which was perpetuated in India 
down to the days of Tippoo Saib, in 
the humma or sacred bird which 
spread its wings above his throne. 
The idea of a sacred bird seems to 
have been common throughout the 
East in all ages. On the other 
hand, we have the precedent of the 
cock being sacred to Pluto among 
the Greeks and Romans; and Ains- 
worth, in his travels in Asia Minor, 
mentions the sacrifice of a cock to 
the subterrene deities. On the ex- 
ceedingly interesting Assyrian rock- 
sculptures of Malthaiyah, there is a 
representation of a cock with a 
human head and a scorpion’s tail, 
at the first sight of which my com- 
— exclaimed, ‘Why here we 
xave the Melek Taous himself!’ 

Whatever may be the origin of 
the emblem—for it is only as an em- 
blem that the figure of the bird can 
be regarded—it seemed pretty clear 
to me that there was more than 
one Melek Taous in existence, and 
the discrepancy between the draw- 
ing given in Mr. Layard’s second 
work on Nineveh (p. 48) and that 
by Mr. Badger (Nestorians, i. 124), 
would favour this conclusion. I 


was assured at Mosul that there ~ 


were seven of them, one for 
each of the seven great divisions 
of the tribe, which is scattered 
over the country from Aleppo to 
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the Caspian, and from Mesopotamia 
to the Black Sea. All of these 
return to their several districts after 
the annual festival, and are brought 
back again to Sheikh Adi at the 
same time next year. In their pro- 
gress through the country they are 
borne at the head of the cavalcade ; 
but, should a stranger appear, they 
are instantly taken to pieces and 
hidden in a large bag. 

With respect to the reverence of 
the Yezidis for Sheikh Adi, the 
only tenable supposition is that 
they regard him as an incarnation 
of the Deity, who was received back 
again into the godhead after death. 

Their reluctance to pronounce the 
word Sheitan (the Arabic name for 
the Devil) is undoubted, and they 
avoid words which in any way 
approach it in sound. The same 
feeling extends to the verb Lan, 
to curse, and many words of a 
similar sound. The flame-coloured 
and black robes, worn by the chief 
when officiating at their great cere- 
monies, are certainly very appro- 

riate to the worship of his Satanic 
Majesty, and canal one of the last 
scene in Faust, or of the Spanish 
play where the audience are intro- 
duced to Don Juan in the infernal 
regions; but they will hardly sup- 
port a theory on the subject. And 
on the other hand, the sacrifices of 
white oxen, which in classical times 
were sacred io the sun, and the 
offerings of the best fruits of the 
_— are certainly made to a good 
Jeity. 

The Yezidis have many peculiar 
customs which separate them from 
the other inhabitants of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia. One of their 
greatest grievances was being en- 
rolled in the Turkish army, by 
which many of their prejudices 
were shocked. Their uniforms were 
blue—a sacred colour—and one 
which no Yezidi can conscientiously 
wear; they were compelled to eat 
lettuces and other vegetables for- 
bidden by their religion ; and they 
were forced to go to the public 
baths with Mohammedans, which is 
the height of abomination: for 
although as a people they are very 
cleanly, yet their ablutions must be 
performed apart, and if possible, in 
arunning stream. However, now, 
through the exertions of Lord Strat- 
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ford, they are permitted to pay a 
fixed sum annually, which secures 
their exemption from military 
service. 

Fish, too, is a forbidden article 
of food, and appears to be held 
sacred; a superstition which re- 
minds one of the tanks of sacred 
fish which are maintained in India 
at the present day, and of the 
account of the reservoir filled with 
them in the great temple of the 
Syrian goddess at Hierapolis. 

Ata distance a Yezidi may at once 
be known by his shirt, which is closed 
at the tna instead of being left 
open like those worn by the Kurds 
and Arabs; and on nearer approach 
it is impossible to mistake their 
large noses and strongly marked 
features. They are evidently a dis- 
tinct people from their neighbours, 
and the purity of the race is kept 
up by stringent laws, which excom- 
municate any person who marries 
out of the tribe. They are indus- 
trious and warlike, and were it not 
for the constant persecution they 
suffer from the Mohammedans, they 
would be far more prosperous 
than the other inhabitants of these 
provinces. 

Every creed in the East has its 
Kubleh, or sacred point to which to 
turn in prayer, and that of the 
Yezidis is towards the north. The 
common me do not appear to 
pray at all. They leave that duty 
to the priests, who occasionally 
meet, and perform mystic dances, 
at the same time chanting verees in 
honour of Yezdan and Sheikh Adi. 
The dead are buried with their 
faces towards the north. 

On the evening before the new 
year the Yezidi villages present 
a very gay appearance, as the door 
of every house is decorated with 
bunches of scarlet anemones, and 
on feast-days the people wear these 
and other flowers twisted into their 
turbans. 

I have thus given a sketch of the 
tenets and customs of the Yezidis, 
so far as they fell under my own 
observation. I might have given a 
fuller description of them by glean- 
ing from works already published 
upon the subject, but I preferred 
confining myself entirely to the in- 
formation I obtained in the country. 

When we left Sheikh Adi by a 
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difficult path, which led over the 
mountain immediately above the 
temple, the view of the valley was 
most striking. The walls of rock, 
which seemed to hem it in on every 
side, were covered, wherever a tree 
could grow, with the most luxuriant 
foliage ; and from a thick grove of 
mulberries beneath rose the three 
snow-white spires of the shrine, re- 
flecting the fight from their many 
angles, while that of Sheikh Shems 
appeared a little higher up the hill. 
From among the trees peeped out 
in all directions the well white- 
washed fronts of the ‘guests’- 
houses,’ or the spires of a Yezidi 
tomb. 

But on reaching the summit the 
view changed to one of a different 
kind. Behind us were the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, rising range be- 
hind range in gigantic walls of rock, 
and merging towards the East in 
the fine snow-covered peaks of Akra. 
At our feet lay the plain of Navkur, 
which we had traversed on our way 
from Mosul, and in which Jebel 
Makhloub, which we had then 
thought a considerable mountain, 
appeared a mere molehill. To the 
south and west flowed the Tigris, 
and beyond it stretched the vast 
plains of Mesopotamia and the 
mountains of the Sinjar, another 
stronghold of the Yezidis. 

The descent to Baadri, the chief 
town of the tribe, and the residence 
of their chief, was very steep, and 
along the worst road I ever rode 
over, although I have had a gocd 
deal of experience in that way. In 
about two hours I reached my tent, 
and was welcomed, in the absence 
of Hussein Beg himself, by his two 
younger brothers, and a host of 
— and bigwigs. They tried 

ard to induce me to put up at a 
house in the village, instead of re- 
maining in my tent; but I knew too 
well the living accessories of an 
Eastern establishment to run the 
risk of a sleepless night. They sat 
in my tent for a long time, smoking 
and drinking coffee, and devouring 
eagerly accounts of the wonders of 
the West. At length some Vesuvian 
matches attracted their attention, 
and when I had made glad the 
hearts of the princes by giving a 
box each, they left me to my dinner. 
It was not long, however, before 
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I was horrified by their return, and 
lighting my pipe I resigned myself 
to another hour or two of mar- 
tyrdom. This time they had brought 
with them the son of Sheikh Nasr, 
whose dignity would not suffer the 
young princes to receive a present 
when he had none. So I made 
matters up by giving him another 
box of matches, and at last they left 
me. 

Next morning early, when I 
looked out of my tent, I saw a long 
file of servants approaching, each 
bearing aloft a huge platter piled 
with every imaginable compound, 
and intended for our breakfast; 
and, as soon as I was ready to mount 
my horse, a guard of honour made 
their appearance, and escorted me 
to the last Yezidi village on my 
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road. They were commanded by 
aman whom I had seen the even- 
ing before in close attendance upon 
the young princes. He had been a 
confidential servant of their father, 
Ali Beg, the once independent 
sovereign of the country, and at his 
master’s death he had carried off 
Hussein Beg to the mountains, and 
by no tortures had the Mohamme- 
dans been able to wrest from him a 
disclosure of the prince’s hiding- 
place. Both his hands had been 
cut off by order of the ferocious 
ma but he still managed his 
1orse and his lance as well as any 
of his followers. 

After an hour’s ride he left me, 
and I pushed on over the plain and 
reached Mosul late in the evening. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


HAVE been where in the holy place 
The worshippers were kneeling : 
I have been where thro’ the vaulted space 

The organ notes were pealing : 

And louder and louder through pillar and arch 
I heard hallelujahs ringing ; 

Like the sound of a host on its homeward march 
The songs of their fatherland singing. 


And then ‘twas still, a deep and holy calm, 
Like dew distilling, sank into the breast: 
A lull, that gave, like Gilead’s healing balm, 
Peace to the troubled, to the weary rest. 


And anon, a soft angelic strain 
With a flute-like melody again 
Broke through the silent air: 
‘O Lamb of God,’ the plaintive voices said, 
‘ That hast become the firstfruits of the dead, 


In pity hear : 


O Lamb of God, to thee alone we pray, 


Thou that the world’s offence dost take away, 
Receive our prayer. 


‘ When foreign nations grasp the bloody sword, 
Let us abide in thy sure mercies, Lord, 
Let discord cease ! 
When thrones are shaken, and when war is rife, 
Lord, keep thy servants from tumultuous strife, 
Grant us thy peace !’ 


Soon again in fullest concert blending, 
Rose the swelling sound of choral strains : 
Like to angels heavenward ascending, 
Fluttering pinions shook the transept panes. 


Doubt not, the saints in their beds rejoice, 
When mortal hearts are bounding ; 

And they look for the peal of the trumpet’s voice, 
Through the gates of death resounding. 
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THE SEBASTOPOL COMMITTEE.* 


j have now before us what is 

nominally the second, but sub- 
stantially the first, report of this 
famous Committee. An enormous 
blue book of more than 7oo pages 
contains the labours of a month 
—the examinations of forty-two 
witnesses, contained in 13,193 ques- 
tions and answers. The Committee 
may protract their inquiry through- 
out the session, some few details of 
interest may be added, but they 
have already obtained the great 
bulk of the information which is at 
present available. 

As this volume, though on a sub- 
ject so interesting and important, is 
likely to share the common lot of 
parliamentary literature, we shall 
perhaps render an acceptable ser- 
vice to our readers by laying before 
them an epitome of its contents. 

The ground was broken by Mr. 
Dundas, a member of the House, 
who visited the seat of war in the 
depth of the winter, for the purpose 
of seeing, and if possible disbe- 
lieving the frightful tales which had 
reached this country. Mr. Dundas 
remained, however, in the Crimea 
only a fortnight, from the middle to 
the end of December, a period 
which enabled him to take merely a 
hasty view of the state of affairs; 
but he saw enough to satisfy him 
that the statements in the English 
newspapers were neither ‘lies’ nor 
‘gross exaggerations,’ as the Tad- 
poles and Tapers of the Treasury 
declared them to be at every club- 
house, and at the corner of every 
street in London. According to 
Mr. Dundas’s account, the state of 
things within a mile of head-quar- 
ters was this:—‘ The cavalry camp 
was strewed with dead horses; of 
those that were alive many were 
dying, the rest were unfit for use. 
‘The men, both cavalry and infantry, 
were dirty, ragged, and shoeless, 
starving with wet, cold, and hunger, 
under miserable tents which hardly 
afforded shelter. There was no 
fuel, no vegetables, no rice—often 
only half rations. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea, therefore, had it pretty 


much their own way. The supply 
of medicine was far short of the 
demand. There were no means of 
conveying the sick to the hospital 
at Balaklava, and when they were 
brought there by the French am- 
bulances, there were no stretchers 
to place them on. They had nothing 
but the cold damp ground to rest 
upon ; and so they perished.’ 

The next witness was Sir De Lac 
Evans. The high authority with 
which this gallant veteran spoke, 
the advised and guarded character 
of his principal statement, tempt us 
to give if in his own simple and sol- 
dierlike words, but it is too long to 
quote entire. We give, however, 
some of the principal passages. It 
is with reference to the commis- 


sariat that the gallant general 
speaks. 
A. 669. ‘A very important part 


of the inconveniences and distresses 
that were in a subsequent portion 
of the operations suffered by the 
army, I think, had their origin at 
au earlier period, and perhaps with 
higher authorities. . . . On arriving 
at Malta, a sort of intermediate 
depdt, where the troops were first 
sent before they went to the Dar- 
danelles, I was astonished to hear 
from the authorities there that the 
commissary-general, who had been 
sent, as I believe everybody pre- 
sumed, to Constantinople, to pro- 
vide all the necessary means for the 
army, had made no purchases, or 
scarcely any, with regard to mules, 
and no purchases with regard to 
carts, or scarcely any, of both which 
there was a considerable quantity in 
the island. . . . The whole commis- 
sariat department that was sent out 
from this country was practically 
completely inadequate to its duties 
in all its parts, but especially in 
subordinate arrangements, such as 
conductors, and so forth. .... I 
believe this was pointed out to Mr. 
Commissary-general Filder, but he 
evidently did not deem it necessar 

either to increase his personal staff 
or to increase his means of trans- 
port, or of mules. We went on 
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then to Scutari, and the troops 
there began to accumulate ; there 
were about 12,000 there before Lord 
Raglan arrived: I found that there 
was a good deal of difficulty about 
the issue of rations, and I was rather 
surprised that the commissary- 
general did not come to know whe- 
ther I had any directions to give 
him, but he was living, it appears, 
at Constantinople. (Sir De Lacy 
Evans was then in command of 
12,000 men.) ‘I sent over to desire 
his attendance and to have his ex- 
lanation. The answer was, that 

e was unwell, and I never had the 
honour of seeing him. He then 
states that the commissariat arrange- 
ments were deficient in_ several 
important particulars, but that some 
improvement took place when Lord 
Raglan arrived. He goes on to say, 
‘At that time we found the very 
great inconveniences of those T'rea- 
sury regulations, for frequently 
there were great delays owing to 
these misarrangements; large de- 
tachments of soldiers had to wait 
four or five hours very often for 
their rations, sometimes even being 
obliged to go away when the even- 
ing closed without receiving them, 
but to receive them the next day. 
It was with the forage in like man- 
ner; there was but one small store 
for the issue of forage to perhaps 
2000 horses. . . . They applied to 
us for non-commissioned oflicers to 
assist the (commissariat) department. 
. . . . [do not bring this as a com- 
plaint against the commissariat de- 
partment so much as against, Ithink, 
the spirit of the Treasury authorities 
of the Cabinet. J firmly believe that 
this war was commenced with the 
hope and delusion that it was to 
be settled without the explosion of 
qunpowder, or the necessity of form- 
eng magazines at all. . . However, 
certain it is that those arrangements 
were not made which would have 
enabled us to take the field at once. 
At last, when the Russians passed 
the Danube, communications were 
sent from Omer Pasha, urgently 
requesting some assistance from the 
Allies ; and the answer of course was 
that there were no means of trans- 
port. That oughi to have been pro- 
vided for a month before. The offi- 
cer who came from Omer Pasha 
then represented that he was pre- 
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pared at once to deliver 5000 ponies 
or small horses, and a considerable 

uantity of bullock arabas, to the 

llies, if we would come to Varna.’ 

So much for Seutari. When they 
got to Varna, Omer Pasha did send 
in a quantity of arabas, but his 
ponies were not put in requisition. 
‘ Still,’ the gallant general proceeds, 
‘we were waiting for some protocols 
or conferences at Vienna, and no 
great exertions were made to put the 
two armies in a state of capability 
of movement..... The end of it 
was, that we were hardly in a state 
to move.’ He then describes the 
wretched state of the commissariat 
at Varna. Two officers of remark- 
able intelligence, and 100 non-com- 
missioned officers, were accordingly 
appointed to assist this department. 
But the military officers very watu- 
rally declined to continue in a civil 
capacity when active military opera- 
tions commenced in the Crimea. The 
result of General Evans’s evidence 
on this point is, ‘that our commis- 
sariat department ought to be alto- 
gether a military department, and 
not a civil one; and that it should 
be composed of military officers, as 
it is in the East Indies, where the 
commissariat is better attended to 
than in any other army with which 
I am acquainted.’ He accounts for 
the success of the commissariat in 
the Peninsular campaign in a man- 
ner which appears to us satisfac- 
tory. ‘It was under the direction 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, one of the 
most competent commanders in 
Europe ; with regard to the commis- 
sariat especially, he took a pride 
in it, and said, if he knew aaaiion, 
he knew how to feed an army. He 
had acquired a great part of that 
Semiiee in the direction of the 
military commissariat in the East 
India Company’s army, where he 
had been some years.’ So that in 
fact the experience of the Peninsula 
cannot be appealed to in support of 
the commissariat as a civil service, 
for it was under the personal direc- 
tion of the Commander-in-chief, and 
one, we fear, of a very different 
quality to Lord Raglan. We must 
not omit to mention that Sir De 
Lacy Evans complains, not only of 
the adequacy of the commissariat 
in respect of numbers, but of the 
incompetency of a great number of 
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the few there were. ‘They were 
very good accountants, and at the 
Treasury I suppose they thought if 
a man kept his accounts very well 
he was a competent commissary ; 
but the greater number of them 
knew nothing whatsoever about field 
duty.’ Sir De Lacy Evans adds his 
testimony to the amazing fact 
which it will be for Lord Raglan to 
explain, that no attempt whatever 
was made to construct a road be- 
tween Balaklava and the camp, 
although it was obvious to the Tw 
army that the existing road or 
roadway would become impassable 
when the bad weather set in. With 
regard to the staff, Sir De Lac 
Evans thinks there is not muc 
ground for complaint. He observes 
very sensibly, ‘ that to suppose that 
at the very commencement of a war, 
after an interval of forty years, 
officers, particularly in the quarter- 
master-general’s department, should 
be ey efficient and compe- 
tent to all their duties, which are 
extremely important, has I think 
been rather unreasonable on the 
part of the public.’ 

We pass over the evidence of 
Mr. Ponsonby, a young officer of 
the Guards, who only corroborated, 
as far as he had an opportunity of 
seeing them, a few of the well- 
established details of mismanage- 
ment; also that of Major-General 
Bentinck, who commanded the 
brigade of Guards, and who, from 
sympathy or any other cause, 
seemed disposed to prove as little 
as possible against the authorities. 
We then come to Captain Wrot- 
tesley, an officer of Engineers, who 
was sent to Gallipoli, the first point 
of debarkation, to prepare it for 
the reception of the troops, and 
to throw up works to protect the 
position. And here the first por- 
tentous blunder, or to speak more 
correctly, the first instance of gross 
and wanton negligence, was made 
manifest. No wagon train, nor 
any other means of transport save 
a few arabas, had been provided. 
The consequence of course was that 
‘when the troops ‘arrived, there 
were immediately great inconve- 
niences felt; we had great diffi- 
culty in taking even the tents, vat 
more especially engineering tools, 
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and implements and stores, up as 
far as the lines, a distance of about 
six miles.’ The French, on the 
contrary, ‘ with their very first de- 
tachment, which did not exceed 
ours, I think, brought four-wheeled 
wagons and horses complete, and 
drwers.’ The feeding of the army 
at: Gallipoli was undertaken in the 
same dull spirit of routine, consult- 
ing nothing beyond the precedents, 
bound together with aaa tape, and 
deposited in thearchives of the public 
offices, which unless some patriotic 
incendiary reduces them to ashes, 
will, we fear, continue to mislead us, 
and even future generations. The 
commissaries went upon the home 
contract system, just as if they were 
inviting the carcass butchers, millers, 
and corn dealers of Great Britain 
and Ireland to competition by ad- 
vertisements in the London Gazette; 
a system which Captain Wrottesley 
may well call ‘defective in a semi- 
civilized country like Turkey, where 
there are no great capitalists, nor 
means of annie contracts by 
penalties. The French am 
again is ‘superior.’ Immediately 
upon the French intendants mili- 
taires arriving in the country, they 
‘took possession of all the public 
bakeries and slaughter-houses that 
they could obtain; and if they 
could not obtain them, they con- 
structed them for themselves, and 
by those means they contracted, 
or rather bought st smavket prices, 
merely the raw yroduce of the 
country; whereas our system is 
to contract for the bread ready 
baked, and the meat ready to cook. 
Again, they buy the oxen alive, and 
flour, and sometimes wheat un- 
ground..... Unless you have 
your bakers, butchers, and millers, 
and everything complete, though 
the country may teem with produce 
you cannot avail yourselves of it.’ 
Again, with regard to transport, 
Captain Wrottesley was left at 
Varna to construct wharves, and 
thus describes his difficulties: —‘ The 
principal wharf had to be con- 
structed on the opposite side of the 
bay, it being more sheltered than 
the town side, and deeper water for 
landing horses. I had no means of 
conveying wood, or other materials 
or stores of any description, to the 
RR 
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other side of the bay, and sometimes 
I lost more than a day in attempt- 
ing to obtain transport ; while the 
French sappers had their own means 
of transport complete. They brought 
their horsesand wagons from France.’ 
We beg the attention of the 
reader to what follows, as an illus- 
tration of our check and counter- 
check system, not very obstructive 
rhaps in time of peace, but wholly 
inapplicable to the exigencies of war. 
‘The system worked in this way: 
supposing the English and French 
were both building two wharves, 
close together, on the same spot, I 
shouldrequire,as an English officer of 
engineers, a considerable quantity of 
wood and heavy material conveyed 
amile or more. For this purpose 
I should have to go to the brigade- 
major of engineers for a requisition 
upon the quarter-master-general’s 
department for transport. That 
quarter-master-general would then 
send a requisition off to the commis- 
sariat, and the commissariat would 
say to me, ‘If you will send a sap- 
ver to take care that the araba, 
ullock-driver, and his cattle do not 
decamp, I will let you have it to- 
morrow or next day.’ In the mean- 
while the French, with their four- 
wheeled wagons and horses, would 
be busily at work conveying their 
material to the spot ; and we found 
in every case, with less skill, very 
often on the part of the French 
sappers, that we were handicapped 
so unfairly in the race, that we were 
beaten constantly by the French, 
and entirely from their superior 
means of transport. Trusting en- 
tirely to the foreign resources for 
the supply of the transport service, 
the Government never took the pre- 
caution of inquiring whether those 
resources could be depended upon. 
The consequence was, that though 
we had ‘ officers in Syria, officers in 
Africa, officers in Spain, an officer 
at Bourgas, and an officer at Shumla, 
all buying horses for the army, not 
a single horse fit for draught was 
obtained. . . . In fact, we never got 
a single draught-horse before the 
expedition sailed for the Crimea.’ 


J, 


When they got assistance, in the, 


way of transports, they did not 
know how to avail themselves of it. 
Omer Pasha sent down to the arm 
five hundred bullock-wagons, wit 
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drivers, but the drivers ran away, 
because there were no means of 
maintaining the transport in a state 
of efficiency. ‘If the drivers of the 
beasts had been regularly rationed,’ 
says Captain Wrottesley, ‘and the 
beasts had had forage, and if they 
had been properly treated and well 
fed, I do not think the men would 
have run away.’ He describes the 
French transport system. ‘Each 
regiment in the French army has at 
least one or two wagons attached to 
it, with horses; then the commissa- 
riat have covered wagons; the sap- 
pers have their own transport, inde- 
pendent of the commissariat.’ 

Mr. James Vaux, the doctor of the 
Harbinger, one of the steam-trans- 
ports, proved that the vessel shipped 
at Constantinople for the use of the 
army, a cargo of vegetables, value 
2000/., the greater part of which 
consisted of rotten potatoes. The 
same witness speaks to the arrival 
of the Jason at Balaklava with a 
cargo of 250 horses, which were 
kept tethered to a rope for several 
days after they were landed, fed 
with three or four handfuls of bran, 
and eking out this scanty fare by 
devouring the earth on which they 
were standing. Another vessel, 
ealled the Victoria, laden with 
charcoal, was kept for six weeks in 
the harbour before she discharged 
her freight; it was then placed on 
a store of flour, which it rendered 
useless. Mr. Vaux, during his stay 
in the Crimea, visited both the 
artillery and the cavalry camp, and 
describes the horses as only fit for 
‘the knackers’ yard.’ Some tents 
were constructing to shelter these 
poor animals. One tent capable of 
holding eighty horses was finished. 
‘I visited the camp two days after,’ 
said Mr. Vaux; ‘it was raining the 
wholetime. I saw two horses down, 
and the others in a very bad condi- 
tion, and suggested that they should 
be put in this tent. But they said, 
‘ No, they must have a aaa order 
for it.’ For two days they were left 
in the rain.’ 

Thus it was: order and regu- 
larity where they should have been 
dispensed with; confusion and 
clamour, where there should have 
been order and regularity. The 


same witness stated that quantities 
of bread were landed, and left on the 
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wharf to rot without any protection 
from the weather, although there was 
an empty house hard by. Captain 
Christie, the harbour-master, was 
on board the Harbinger with the 
decaying vegetables, saw them and 
smelt them, and was implored to 
have them removed, as they were 
breeding a pestilence. ‘ Represen- 
tations were sent to head-quarters 
and to the commissariat,’ said Mr. 
Vaux, ‘over and over again, but we 
could not get rid of them.’ 

Passing altogether over the evi- 
dence of Mr. Layard as that of a 
partisan, we dwell for a moment on 
the evidence of Mr. Clay, the emi- 
nent shipowner at Hull, who visited 
Balaklava in the winter. This gen- 
tleman also speaks to the wretched- 
ness of the horses; the ragged, 
filthy, and destitute condition of 
the men, contrasted with the thrift 
and comfort of the French soldiers. 
He gives a striking instance of the 
working of the ‘system’ upon one 
— which he noticed as a man of 

usiness. It was with regard to 
the transport Emperor. This vessel 
required 300 tons of coal, which 
ought to have been put on board in 
one day. They did it so at Malta. 
But, instead of that, they only got 
about thirty tons a day on board 
at Constantinople. The Govern- 
ment was paying at the rate of 
£100 a day for the use of this 
vessel; therefore, if she was ten 
days in coaling, this operation would 
cost £1000. We have then an 
example of the stolid perverseness 
and conceit of the authorities at 
home in disregarding the practical 
experience of this Hull shipowner in 
the mode of shipping horses. ‘At 
Hull there are more thorough- 
bred horses shipped for the 
Baltic than from al England put 
together. There are some very 
great shippers there for the King of 
Prussia. There is a man of the 
name of Vanbergen, who ships a 
vast quantity of horses. ... Among 
the thousands of horses that have 
been shipped to St. Petersburg, 
and Riga, and Stettin, and other 
ports, we have never known of any 
case of death from the dangers of 
the sea; generally, the horses have 
arrived there in as good condition 
as when they were put on board at 
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When the 17th Light 
Dragoons embarked at Portsmouth, 
they had about two hundred and 
fifty horses ; and when they landed 
at Varna, they had lost twenty-five 
troopers, and two chargers. In the 
same regiment, on board a trans- 
port called the Pride of the Ocean, 
there were sixty horses, and six of 
them died in the Bay of Biscay.’ 
He attributes this mortality of about 
ten per cent. to the improper mode 
of shipping the horses. That mode 
is, to coop them up in stalls, in 
which they are obliged to stand the 
whole passage. We really recom- 
mend this proceeding to the notice 
of Mr. Thomas and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. The Hull plan, on the other 
hand, admits of the horses being 
bedded up every night, lying down 
in bad weather, and taking exercise 
in fine. Now, all this was repre- 
sented personally by Mr. Clay to 
Captain Milne, at the Admiralty ; 
also, in writing, to the Secretary for 
War ; but as yet without result. We 
have sometimes heard it said, in apo- 
logy for the officials, that they are 
hampered by the trammels of a 
system from which they could not 
immediately extricate themselves. 
We are willing to give them the 
full benefit of this excuse, which no 
doubt goes a certain length; but 
here is an instance in which the 
blame does not belong to some 
twaddling commissary or ill-con- 
ditioned transport - agent —- some 
Filder, or Boxer, but to head-quar- 
ters themselves—the W ar-Office and 
the Admiralty. Mistakes and mis- 
carriages will often occur, of which 
the cause is obscure, and the remedy 
therefore uncertain. But why did 
the Government turn a deaf ear to 
men conversant with business, and 
advising them from the result of 
long and successful experience? If 
they will not believe the Clays and 
the Vanbergens in a matter of con- 
veying horses by sea, would they 
believe if one rose from the dead? 
After a variety of details of mis- 
management, from his own personal 
observation at Balaklava, in which 
he corroborated other witnesses, 
Mr. Clay stated compendiously, 
that none of the disasters which had 
taken place in the civil en of the 
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expedition, as far as he could form 
a judgment, were inevitable, and 
that they were all caused by a want 
of proper organization. While the 
transport-service, upon the efficiency 
of which the welfare of the army 
mainly rested, was starved for want 
of hands, which it would have been 
rigid economy to have supplied 
from England at the highest price 
of skilled labour, the public money 
was wasted in the most wanton 
manner. We have already men- 
tioned the case of the Emperor trans- 
port, which could not get her coals 
on board under an expense of £1000. 
But that of the Arabia is the most 
astounding. It cost about £5000 
to ship her coals. This vessel was 
chartered by the Government at 
about £16,000 a month; and one 
whole day she was employed in 
towing an East Indiaman from 
the Golden Horn to the Black 
Sea; so that this magnificent ship, 
which had just approached the 
coal depét, was ordered off to per- 
form the duty of a steam-tug to a 
vessel with which it appeared we 
had nothing to do, at an expense to 
the country of about £500! This 
is the statement of the Rev. E. G. 
Parker, one of the chaplains. Two 
thousand pounds thrown away on 
vegetables, because the mostordinary 
care was not taken in stowing them, 
are the least part of the loss, when 
the disease and mortality generated 
among the troops for the want of 
those esculents are taken into the 
calculation. The same remark ap- 
plies to the bread thrown reckless 
upon the beach to soak and oa. 
and to the charcoal placed upon the 
store of flour. 

It is from no disrespect to the 
Duke of Cambridge that we pass 
over the important and interesting 
contributions which his Royal High- 
ness made to this deplorable history 
of mis-rule; other witnesses who 
preceded him having already com- 
pletely established the fact of the 
sufferings of the army from over- 
work, neglect, and utter want of 
forecast. For the same reason we 
omit to particularize any portion of 
the evidence of Lieut..Colonel Wil- 
son, of the Coldstream Guards. 
Captain Kelloch, of the Himalaya, 
the magnificent steamer which the 
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Government chartered, and after- 
wards purchased from the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, was 
then called. In further illustration 
of what has been already stated as 
to the blind obstinacy of the officials 
in adhering to an antiquated and 
barbarous mode of stowing horses, 
we may quote the statement of this 
officer, that his ship conveyed 1682 
troop horses to the East, the whole 
being left to the management of the 
company, with the loss of only two. 
After having landed the Scots 
Greys without any misadventure, 
Captain Kelloch was sent by Lord 
Raglan to Varna to fetch some bat 
horses, and the first of the ambu- 
lance corps. At Constantinople he 
shipped 650 sacks of charcoal, of 
me the army were much in want. 
The former were, as usual, landed 
safely, and so were the drunken old 
pensioners who formed the first 
division of the ambulance corps. 
But the charcoal, though duly con- 
signed to the agent of transports at 
Balaklava was not received by Cap- 
tain Christie. Accordingly it was 
taken back to Varna, where they 
would have nothing to do with it; 
then it was returned to Constanti- 
nople, from whence it came, and 
there Captain Kelloch at last got rid 
of it, the ship being ordered to Eng- 
land. We must say the officials 
were unfortunate, even in their 
blunders ; if they had sent back the 
debauched and useless old ambu- 
lance men, and kept the charcoal, the 
mistake would, by all accounts, in 
this instance have worked better 
than order and regularity. The 
harbour of Balaklava, says the trim 
captain of the Himalaya, was in a 
‘ beastly’ state. Offal from the ships, 
entrails of dead animals, and other 
miscellaneous abominations, human 
bodies half buried, all combined to 
make an ‘intolerable stench.’ And 
all this could have been remedied 
‘as easily as possible.’’ Being asked 
how he would have ‘ done it,’ he re- 
plies, ‘I should have made a requi- 
sition to the commanders of Her 
Majesty's ships there to send work- 
ing parties, and with a hundred men 
I could have cleared out that har- 
bour, and made the quay as it 
ought to be, and cleansed the 
town in seven days.’ We think 
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this do<s nvi sound very imprac- 
ticable. But if the commanders- 
in-chief or captains had proved 
bankrupt in resources, our Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s offi- 
cer was not at his wit’s end. He 
would have hired the crews of 
the transports lying idle, ‘and they 
would have been too happy to 
do the work!’ We should Eke to 
hear the answer which the Christies 
and Boxers would receive from Mr. 
Willcox, if they were to apply for 
employment in the service of the 
Peninsulay and Oriental Steam 
Packet Company. The agent of 
the company at Malta used to coal 
the ship in twelve or fifteen hours ; 
when she became the property of the 
Government, the process took six 
or seven days. Captain Kelloch 
shows, what indeed it was hardly 
necessary to show, that if the matter 
had been superintended by a man 
whounderstood his business, it would 
have been as easy for the ship to 
have been coaled when she bore Her 
Majesty's flag as when she carried 
the bunting of ‘ the company.’ 

According to Lord Cardigan it 
was about the first week in Novem- 
ber, two or three days after the 
battle of Inkermann, that a notion 
prevailed that the army would have 
to winter in the Crimea. It is 
hardly necessary to say that such a 
contingency had never been pro- 
vided for by the authorities, civil or 
military. Field-Marshal Lord Rag- 
lan seems to have been pretty sa 
of Mr. Cobden’s opinion that Russia 
was to be ‘crumpled up’ without 
much ado, and that her strongest 
fortress was to yield immediately— 
not to a siege, br a siege has not 
been formed to this day—nor to an 
assault, for an assault has never been 
attempted—but we suppose to the 
mere terror of the salient flags. 
It is an old military maxim, never to 
despise an enemy however con- 
temptible, but here was a general 
who despised the greatest military 
power in Europe. 

We need not dwell in detail on 
the evidence of Mr. Macdonald, The 
Times Commissioner, who was sent 
out to dispense the fund collected by 
the public spirit and energy of that 

ournal. Everybody has read with 
orror and amazement of the misery 
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and destitution to which the sick 
and wounded soldiers of England 
were abandoned. Everybody knows 
the extent to which that misery and 
destitution were relieved by very 
limited means under the manage- 
ment of common sense and, we 
must add, common honesty. On 
his arrival at Constantinople, Mr. 
Macdonald found the sick and 
wounded, to the amount of two 
thousand eight hundred, distributed 
through the barracks and Turkish 
hospitals in the hulks. The increase 
was, of course, very great after the 
battle of Inkermann. It seems in- 
credible, but is unquestionably true, 
that the purveying of the medical 
department for this multitude of 
sian was entrusted to a man 
upwards of seventy years of age, 
with two assistants, and three boys 
as clerks! Sago, arrowroot, and 
other things necessary for the sick 
were to be had at the doors of the 
hospitals, in the bazaars at Con- 
stantinople. Lord Stratford ad- 
mitted that he had full powers to 
soc sg these articles on the spot, 

ut he never exercised that power ; 
and the poor patients, languishing 
of diarrhea, had to wait until these 
necessaries were furnished from 
England. But they did not wait. 
Lord Stratford knew nothing about 
the hospitals. He was doubtless 
too much occupied with the more 
important duties of diplomacy to 
attend to sick and dying soldiers. 
During the three months that Mr. 
Macdonald remained at Constanti- 
nople the ambassador paid only one 
short visit to the hospitals. We 
need not repeat the horrors of the 
middle passage between the Crimea 
and Constantinople,which have been 
so often told. Suffice it to say that, 
had it not been for Mr. Macdonald, 
aided by those saintly women whose 
good works cannot be rewarded in 
this world, half theinmates of the hos- 
pitals would have perished for want 
of common necessaries. Zhe Times 
commissary of course purchased 
almost everything he required at 
Constantinople. He says indeed 
that the bazaars and labour market 
of Constantinople afforded ample 
supplies of everything necessary for 
the physical comfort of the men. 
In a word, Mr. Macdonald found 
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the hospital department at Constan- 
tinople not without the means, but 
without the administrative capacity, 
of providing clothes, food, cooking, 
washing, medicine, or any other ne- 
cessary. Clothing we have shown 
could be obtained at the door of the 
hospital, if the purveyor had chosen 
to report to Lord Stratford that 
they were in want of it, or if Lord 
Stratford had taken the trouble to 
make an inquiry upon the subject. 
Food and medicine were likewise as 
easily accessible. The horrible and 
degrading filth to which Christian 
men and English soldiers were 
abandoned has been already de- 
scribed by several eye-witnesses, 
with every variety of illustration. 
Yet all this time we are assured by 
Mr. Macdonald that there was a 
capital laundry built by the Turks 
outside, but by some accident or 
other it had been filled with chopped 
straw, and it remained filled with 
chopped straw almost until the pe- 
riod of his departure. So that we 
could not even follow the sugges- 
tions of cleanliness and decency 
which the Turks had practically 
established. The washing, like the 
baking, was contracted for; and the 
result was that our people were nei- 
ther fed nor washed. 

We will add only one pregnant 
hint from Mr. Macdonald’s evidence 
before we pass to another chapter 
of accidents. 

‘Q. 6197. You saw the French 
hospitals, did you not >—Yes. 

*Q. 6198. In what state were 
they >—Perrrect ; they were almost 
as good as if they had been hospitals 
opened in Paris or London.’ 

The arrangements had in fact 
been made in Paris before the de- 
parture of the expedition. 

Lord Lucan, whose command of 
the cavalry has obtained a painful 
notoriety, and who, we may observe 
in passing, appears to us to have 
been made the scapegoat of the Field 
Marshal and his Quarter-master- 
general, Airey, describes the way in 
which that arm of the service was’ 
treated by the commissariat. It 
was not to be expected indeed that 


when the rations of the men were . 


irregularly dispensed, the forage of 
the horses would be better attended 
to. As usual, there was abundance 
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of food, but the commissariat would 
not allow it to be used. Shiploads 
of barley lay in the harbour at Ba- 
laklava, and Lord Lucan wished to 
make a store, but the commissariat 
would not land the barley; they 
had not hands, they said, ok 
the harbour was full of ships, and 
the ships full of crews doing nothing. 
On the 29th September Lord Lucan 
addressed a formal letter of com- 
plaint and remonstrance to the 
Commander-in-chief, through the 
regular official channel. The horses 
were sometimes left without forage, 
and in a state bordering on starva- 
tion. No superintending commis- 
sary was attached to the cavalry 
division. The commissariat duties 
were entrusted to youths without 
experience and without zeal. Re- 
peated remonstrances had been 
made personally to Mr. Filder, but 
without effect. To this letter no 
answer was vouchsafed, and no 
remedy was provided. Another 
letter was written in November, 
another in December, and another 
in January. Sometimes he got an 
answer—not disputing his state- 
ments—and ‘hoping things would be 
better,’ but no effort was made to 
make them so; and thus the cavalry 
were left, fed from hand to mouth, 
with never a day’s forage in reserve, 
as might be expected when they 
were cared for by a parcel of young 
Treasury clerks, proverbially the 
most worthless class of public ser- 
vants that the country is encum- 
bered with. After the storm in 
November, it appears that the 
cavalry horses must have starved, 
had not General Canrobert chari- 
tably lent them thirty days’ con- 
sumption of chopped straw. The 
Brigade would have been glad of 
the chopped straw which was lum- 
bering up the laundry at Constan- 
tinople. 

We may here observe that, in the 
evidence lately given by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan before the Committee, he 
intimates that the cavalry ought to 
have foraged for themselves, if not 
for the rest of the army. He says 
that the commissariat always depend 
on the light cavalry scouring the 
country. No doubt they do when 
the means of supply are limited or 
uncertain. But a should cavalry 
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be harassed by foraging expeditions, 
when they were close to a harbour 
full of provisions, supported by a 
fleet which had the entire command 
of the sea, and with an organized 
marine transport service? But what 
a mockery does Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
mode of apologizing for the supine- 
ness of his department become, when 
it turns out that for five weeks, in 
the depth of the winter, the cavalry 
horses were pressed into the service 
of the commissariat, and that no less 
than 426 of these valuable animals 
were actually destroyed during the 
five weeks of that service! The md 
tenant-general again remonstrated 
on this sacrifice of one arm of the 
service, as well as on the indignity 
e upon his officers and men in 

eing employed upon services so 
foreign to their duties. No notice 
was taken of the letter. Lord Rag- 
lan seems to have treated these and 
similar communications as an insol- 
vent spendthrift does his duns. 

The Committee at last caught a 
stray commissary, and forthwith 
dragged him into their room. Tho- 
mas Stickney, Esq., of the financial 
department of the commissariat, and 
attached to that service during forty- 
one years, seems to be a fair specimen 
of his class. He is essentially a man 
of ‘ difficulties ;) we do not mean a 
man to cope with difficulties; but 
to see them, to appreciate them at 
their full value—nay, to magnify 
them, and at last to retreat before 
them. Premising that this gentle- 
man had nothing to do with the 
administrative branch of the service, 
and that he professes to give only 
his own personal opinion, his oppor- 
tunities of observation, as far as 
Constantinople was concerned, were 
extremely limited, for after the first 
two or three days he was shut up in 
his office. But he saw enough to 
satisfy them that it was ‘extremely 
difficult’ to obtain anything at Con- 
stantinople. It would be ‘ extremel 
difficult’ to supply an hospital wit 
drugs and other articles. The popu- 
lation of Constantinople is about a 
million, consisting of Christians, 
Jews, infidels, heretics, and true 
believers. Mr. Stickney admits 
that all these people live, and that 
they probably obtain the necessaries 
of life at Constantinople, but still 
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‘the difficulty is_to know how to 
obtain them.” When questioned, 
however, he thinks it possible 
that people who know how to 
set lank it may not find any 
‘ difficulty’ in supplying their own 
wants; but he cannot allow that if 
competent persons had been em- 
ployed, the wants of the army and 
the hospitals could have been fur- 
nished by the markets of a great 
city which is more than half Euro- 
ean. 

This twaddling old gentleman is 

suceeeded by the clever, accom- 
em and spirited member for 
ser tainly We recollect 
the deep impression which Mr. 
Stafford’s account of the horrors he 
witnessed in the hospital at Scutari 
made upon the House of Commons, 
before the Committee was appointed. 
Indeed, we think that speech left 
the House no alternative but to 
prosecute an inquiry into the condi- 
tion and treatment of the army of 
the East. Mr. Stafford’s statement 
before the Committee was for the 
most part an amplification of that 
which he had already made with so 
much effect in his place in Parlia- 
ment; but the detail as drawn out 
in evidence is really too shocking 
and offensive to be transferred to 
our pages. The daily prints are 
not over squeamish, but even they 
have shrunk from reporting in 
their fulness some of the things 
which the honourable member de- 
scribed. If the disinfecting agents 
usually employed in such reservoirs 
had not been used, the corridors of 
the hospital atScutari would have re- 
sembled hugetanks of liquid manure. 
Aghast at the horrible spectacle he 
witnessed there, Mr. Stafford in- 
quired how such things could cometo 
pass among Christian men, andunder 
the dominion of a civilized govern- 
ment? Will the reader be assured 
that we are not practising upon his 
credulity when we state the cause P 
It was all owing to routine. To keep 
the hospital free from this particular 
species of pollution was in nobody’s 
department, and therefore nobody 
would meddle with it. Whether 
Major Sillery, the commandant of 
the hospital, will be held respon- 
sible for this infamous negligence, 
remains to be proved. 
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As to the mode in which the sick 
and wounded were conveyed to this 
place, which it would be compli- 
mentary to call a charnel-house, we 
have a description in sad keeping 
with the whole of this frightful 
picture. ‘It has been described by 
others,’ said Mr. Stafford, who, be 
it observed is no enthusiast, no sen- 
timentalist, but rather, we should 
say, a hard and somewhat satirical 
man of the world,—‘but I have 
never read any description which 

uite came up to its painful and 
earful reality ; it is impossible for 
language to describe the ghastly 
appearance of the men as they were 
landed ; I have known them arrive 
at Scutari hospital in the interior 
of the square at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, never having received any 
nourishment since the previous even- 
ing I have myself fed men 
with warm arrowroot, or whatever 
I might get from the nurses; and 
the men told me, when they were 
able to speak, that they had not 
been fed for the time I have named. 
. ... They were carried up into 
the hospital by Turks, with their 
Seet foremost, up a hill as steep as a 
railway embankment Their 
clothes were swarming with lice, as 
thick as the letters on a page of 
print.’ 

At Balaklava the hospital was in 
a still worse state. Jovy and 
sloth here reigned supreme. The 
men were on the bare floor, while 
there were bedsteads lying idle. 
No ventilation except from broken 
windows. The arrowroot and sago 
bad. The beds full of filth, and no 
washing whatever. The orderlies 
cursing and swearing at the sick. 
Mr. Stafford offered a supply of 
medical stores and comforts, of 
which Miss Nightingale had fur- 
nished him with a list; but the 
doctors said they were not wanted, 
a phrase which they explained by 
saying that medicinal aid was use- 
less until the dietary of the army 
was changed; so the sick were left 
to rot and die. ‘It seemed to me,’ 
said Mr. Stafford, ‘that they were 
under the influence of a sort of 
fatalism. There seemed to be no 
hope of anybody who came into the 
Balaklava hospital.’ 

The subject of green coffee, which 
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is next touched upon, has perhaps 
been more commented upon than 
any of the manifold cruelties which 
we have inflicted on our unhappy 
soldiers. We mention it here, 
merely to notice the latest or best 
apology, as coming from the highest 
quarter, which this matter admits of. 
gir C. Trevelyan has stated that the 
coffee was served out green, because 
its flavour would evaporate if it was 
sent out ready roasted This is 
true enough, but Sir C. Trevelyan 
omitted the subordinate detail of 
fuel wherewith to roast it. Wet 
brushwood was not exactly available 
for this purpose, and we have seen 
that the charcoal forwarded from 
Constantinople was sent back again 
because the official consignee would 
not receive it. Mr. Layard asked 
a pertinent question which had pro- 
bably never before occurred to the 
authorities, ‘ Would there have been 
any difficulty in procuring a few 
Turks accustomed to coffee roastin 
from Constantinople?’ We shoul 
think that nobody but a commis- 
sariat officer could doubt upon such 
a point. It might as well be asked, 
whether a few colliers could be 
obtained from Newcastle. 

The whole of Mr. Stafford’s evi- 
dence is most interesting and impor- 
tant, and will well repay an entire 
perusal. We conclude our slight and 
imperfect sketch of the honourable 
gentleman’s statement with his an- 
swer to question 7652. ‘When I 
came down the Sea of Marmora on 
my way back to England, my feel- 
ing was, that I had not been able 
to acertain one single responsible 
person in the East.’ Such is the 
result of the system of routine or 
red tape when carried to perfection, 
as in this instance it appears to 
have been. 

The Honourable Joceline Percy, 
M.P., a gentleman well acquainted 
with hospitals, who went out in a 
private capacity at the request of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, confirms Mr. 
Stafford in all essential particulars, 
adding a few which came under his 
immediate observation. His evi- 
dence may be summed up in his 
own words ‘ The state of the English 
hospitals was miserable; that of 
the French was admirable.’ 

The Hon. and Rev. Sidney Godol- 
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hin Osborne, well known for his 
iterary talent as well as for his phi- 
lanthropy, draws, as might be ex- 
pected from him, a still more lively 
icture of the hospitals than even Mr. 
Stafford or Mr. Thee. He arrived 
at Scutari three days after the battle 
of Inkermann, and found the huge 
hospital in a state of anarchy. 
There was no head, and con- 
sequently no discipline. We need 
not repeat that the commonest 
necessaries were wanting; there 
were no sponges, no _ operating 
tables, no splints suitable for par- 
ticular fractures, such as are found 
by every Union surgeon in England. 

verything in short was wanting ; 
but Dr. Menzies, when Mr. Osborne 
stated that he had funds at his 
disposal, replied that there was 
nothing wanting. When these 
things at length found their way to 
the knowledge of the Duke of 
Newcastle, he sent out, not a head, 
not an autocrat with plenary powers, 
but a commission of inquiry, con- 
sisting of two doctors an ere 
The letters which Mr. Osborne ad- 
dressed to Lord Stratford, to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and to his com- 
missioners, are given at length in 
the evidence; they are all of the 
most urgent character, but they do 
not seem to have had much, if any, 
practical effect. 

Before we pass to the statements 
of the medical men, Drs. Smith, 
Menzies, and Dumbreck, whose 
conduct has been so deeply incul- 
pated, we must pause for a moment 
on the evidence of Mr. Maxwell, 
the legal member of the Commis- 
sion sent out by the Duke of 
Neweastle. We cannot think that 
sending out a Commission with 
powers of inquiry only was at all 
adequate to the pressing exigency 
which existed; it was just the 
measure of an ordinary mind, like 
all the measures of the Duke of 
Newcastle. If his Grace's ability 
had been equal to his zeal and 
anxiety for the momentous service 
which he directed, he would have 
been an invaluable minister. 

When the Commissioners arrived 
at Constantinople, they called upon 
the apothecary and the purveyor in 
chief for an account of the state of 
their stores on the first of Septem- 
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ber, or on the last preceding day 
that they had taken stock. 

No return was made to these re- 
uisitions, and after waiting two or 

oes weeks, Mr. Maxwell had the 
curiosity to go down to the store 
with his colleagues, and see what 
the apothecary was about. It turned 
out that the apothecary had died a 
day or two after receiving the let- 
ter, whether in consequence of it or 
from other causes does not appear. 
On calling for the books, two were 
produced, one a letter-book, and 
the other purporting to be a store- 
book. No entry had been made in 
either of them for more than two 
months preceding. As to the stock, 
no account whatever could be given 
of it; neither the apothecary nor 
anybody in his office knew what 
they had in store; and this was the 
head store, applicable to all the 
British fennel in the East. 

From the purveyor’s office, the 
commissioners received at Christ- 
mas a return to the requisition 
which they had made on the 28th 
November. They had asked for a 
return commencing with the 1st 
September ; they received one end- 
ing 31st August, precisely, as Mr. 
Maxwell says, what they did not 
want. The returns which they 
really required were never forth- 
coming, the purveyor, like the 
apothecary, taking the most effec- 
tual mode of evading inquiry. In 
fact, the man died. When applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Wreford, the 
chief purveyor, as he is described 
by Dr. A. Smith, he immediately 
disclaimed all responsibility, dis- 
claimed the dangerous character of 
chief, and declared himself to have 
been only an assistant to Mr. 
Ward—the man who was dead. 
The tinge of the ludicrous which so 
often is found in the terrible, per- 
vades the whole of this lamentable 
history. 

We now proceed to the state- 
ments of the chiefs of the medical 
staff. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, the Director- 
eneral of the Army and Ordnance 
{edical Department, states of course 

that he made every provision in his 
power for the service of the hospi- 
tals in the East, that he appointed 
proper medical officers, and so forth. 
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And if he exercised an honest dis- 
cretion in the selection of the hos- 
pital surgeons, it would be unjust 
to hold him responsible for their 
misconduct. According to his own 
account, he appears to have dis- 
charged his duty. Here again we 
have a beautiful illustration of the 
routine system. Dr. Smith has five 
‘ regular’ masters whose instructions 
he is bound to obey. He is not 
allowed to communicate with each 
of his masters directly, accordingly 
as the exigencies of the service may 
require, but every application from 
him passes through the office of the 
Commander-in-chief. If he wants 
to furnish the hospitals with a sup- 
ly of sago or arrowroot, he first 

oes tothe Horse-Guards, the Horse- 

uards go to the Ordnance, the 
Ordnance goes to the Admiralty. 
If the Director-General wishes to 
know whether the things have been 
supplied, he must inquire at the 
Admiraliy, and from the informa- 
tion which he obtains in this indi- 
rect manner he makes his report to 
the Secretary for War. The first con- 
signment of medical stores was kept 
on board ship for six or eight weeks 
before leaving England; the ship, 
which was a sailing ship, was six or 
eight weeks more on her voyage 
to Malta. When she arrived at 
Malta, the medical officer there to 
whom the stores hadbeen consigned, 
had gone with the army to Constan- 
tinople. Luckily, Admiral Stewart, 
the commandant at Malta, happened 
by rare good fortune to be a man 
mae and action ; and the bright 
idea of forwarding these stores to 
Constantinople having occurred to 
him, he forthwith caused it to be 
carried into effect. 

The doctors whom he had sent 
out supplied the Director-General 
regularly with voluminous reports, 
and everything, in short, was re- 
ported as going on so prosperously, 
that Dr. Smith, like all the rest of 
the ‘ well-informed’ people, did not 
believe one word of the ‘lies’ with 
which The Times was constantly im- 
posing on the — of the vul- 

ar public. Accordingly, when Mr. 
Macdonald, Zhe Times Commis- 
sioner, just before he left England 
for the purpose of partially reliev- 
ing the wants of the destitute and 
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dying army, waited upon Dr. Smith 
to ask for an introduction to the 
principal medical officer at Scutari, 
the doctor gave him to understand 
he was going on a fool’s errand; 
that ample means had been pro- 
vided, and every precaution taken 
to supply everything that was 
wanted for the care and comfort of 
the sick. He said that if Mr. Mac- 
donald liked to give a sick man a 
nice glass of capillaire syrup, per- 
haps the hospital surgeon might not 
object, but he must not expect that 
he would be allowed to tamper with 
the precious lives of these patients 
by interfering with their medical 
treatment. He only conjured him 
not to make the men drunk by 
giving them money when they were 
discharged. The Duke of New- 
castle spoke to Mr. Macdonald to 
the same effect. Neither the Minis- 
ter nor the Director-General had 
the least idea of the inmates of the 
hospitals being ragged or naked, 
swarming with vermin, without 
medicines or medical comforts of 
any kind, without beds, and almost 
starved. One member of the Com- 
mittee had the malice to ask Dr. 
Smith this question, ‘Do you still 
think that Mr. Macdonald’s mission 
was unnecessary ?’—‘ I am not pre- 
pared to answer that.’ 

This brings us to the evidence of 
Dr. Menzies, the deputy of Dr. 
Smith, and the head of the medical 
department in the East. We have 
now got at the man who, if any- 
body was responsible for anything, 
was surely responsible for the gene- 
ral condition of the hospital at 
Scutari, which was his head-quar- 
ters. This was the gentleman who 
assured Dr. Smith, who assured the 
Duke of Newcastle, that everything 
was going on right. Before the 
searching examination of the Com- 
mittee he was compelled to admit 
that everything went on wrong. 
‘Generally speaking,’ he says, ‘the 
hospitals were filthy — but I gave 
the necessary directions that they 
should be kept clean. bat great 
difficulty (‘ difficulty’ again) was 
experienced in keeping them in 

‘i He also reported the state 
of the hospitals to the commandant, 
and expressed his annoyance, &c. 
But what need was there of report- 
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ing to the commandant, if he had 
power to give directions to have the 
matter remedied? All that the 
commandant had to do was to en- 
force the execution of those orders 
when required to do so by the 
officer who was authorized to issue 
them. Then he says, ‘ the purvey- 
ing department was deficient, and 
he could never get them to do their 
duty.’ Yet he never turns them 
out, nor invokes the aid of the 
higher powers to do so. When 
asked why he wrote home that he 
had an ample supply of medicines 
and stores? his answer is, that the 
officers in charge of the stores and 
medical departments told him so. 
The same oflicers also reported that 
the patients were properly cleansed 
and dressed, yet when he walked 
through the wards, he admitted 
that his nose and eyes often ad- 
monished him to the contrary. Dr. 
Menzies is asked, ‘ Had the patients 
what was necessary for their com- 
fort and sustenance?’—‘ No, they 
had not.’ 

‘Then why did you at that time 
write to Lord Stratford that they 
had what was necessary for their 
comfort and sustenance ?’—‘ Because 
we had those articles in store at the 
time ;—at least, so I was given to 
understand.’ ‘The inmates of the 
hospital were kept waiting for their 
meals often for hours together. 
Who was to blame for that ?’—‘ The 
purveyor. ‘Had you not power 
over the purveyor ?’—‘ Yes, I had; 
but I am sorry to say the purveyor 
did not conform to my orders.’ 
And so it appears to have been 
throughout. r. Menzies, with 
ample powers, gave ample orders; 
but if these orders were not obeyed, 
he was at his wit’s end. He never 
thought of taking any measures to 
enforce them. 

It is needless to multiply proofs 
of the incompetency of Dr. Menzies 
for the situation which he held. 
Whatever energy he possessed seems 
to have been absorbed by the requi- 
sitions of red tape. He was conti- 
nually employed in writing—occu- 
pied ‘night and day’ in preparing 
‘returns,’ when his time might have 
been more profitably employed in 
attending to the active duties of his 
office. But what physical energy 
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could be left in a man who was 
‘frequently up till twelve at night, 
and rose-again at three or four in 
the morning’ to write letters? The 
system of routine again was enough 
to dishearten any man of ordinary 
courage and resolution. If a suppl 
of medicine was wanted at Scutari, 
and a ship was sailing for England 
direct from thence, the medical 
officer could not avail himself of 
that immediate communication, but 
must send his requisition to his 
superior officer in the Crimea. 

We have no space left for any 
detailed examination of the other 
doctors, Dumbreck and Forrest. 
The former states that the medical 
officer is intimidated in the discharge 
of his duty to the sick by the re- 
strictions placed on his discretion in 
exceeding the routine regulations, 
and that a great part of his time is 
occupied in ead. wt writing. Dr. 
Forrest corroborates this statement, 
and adds, what seems to be obvious, 
that it is impossible for any man to 
attend properly to his professional 
duties, and at the same time to con- 
duct the large correspondence which 
is required of him by the usage of 
office. 

The important question remains— 
What is to be the result of this 
great inquiry? Are the disasters 
which it has disclosed the inevitable 
concomitants of war, or could they 
have been avoided by due care and 
management? ‘There can be no 
hesitation in answering this ques- 
tion. There is scarcely a single 
mischance which has befallen the 
civil service of the army that might 
not have been averted by proper 
precaution and efficient superin- 
tendence. With whom, then, does 
the blame rest? We have no hesi- 
tation in answering this question 
either. Primarily with the Govern- 
ment at home, who never made any 
far-sighted provision for the exi- 
gencies of the war; who omitted 
to dispense with the tedious and 
complicated routine of office which 
is incompatible with the prompti« 
tude and vigour required for war- 
like operations ; who still continue 
those vexatious forms; and, above 
all, who have not, except in a single 
instance, and that one of doubtful 
justice, taken any step to remove 
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from the power of doing farther 
mischief, men whom we must desig- 
nate as proved delinquents. Pass- 
ing over minor offenders, we point 
out Lord Stratford, Dr. Menzies, 
Admiral Boxer, Quartermaster- 
General Airey, and, above all, 
Lorp Racuian, as mainly respon- 
sible for the misery that has Seon 
inflicted on our brave army, and the 
disgrace that has been brought 
upon the English name. he 
omission to construct a road be- 
tween Balaklava and the camp is 
the palpable cause of a host of evils, 
and has undoubtedly disconcerted 
the whole transport service. This, 
of course, was Lord Raglan’s im- 
mediate business; he wanted no 
‘report’ to bring this measure of 
prime necessity under his consi- 
deration. Lord Raglan also had 
the evidence of his senses for the 
state of the harbour at Balaklava. 
An order from him would have put 
an end to this shameful neglect in a 
few hours. We firmly believe that 
a moderate degree of activity and 
energy on the part of the Com- 
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mander-in-chief would have pre- 
vented one half of the evils that 
occurred, and proved a remedy for 
the other half. But the head was 
wanting, and all the other members 
proved inadequate to their respec- 
tive functions. 

The Home Government, so far 
from recalling the Field-marshal, 
are in entire sympathy with that 
noble lord’s administration of affairs 
in the Crimea. The ‘jaunty’ style 
is to carry us through all our diffi- 
culties. But while the plodding 
clerk at Balaklava, and the hoary 
trifler at the Treasury are in a state 
of doomed complacency, ominous 
symptoms are already visible in the 
public mind. 

The fortune of war may for the 
moment avert the storm; but the 
deep resentment of the people will 
not be readily allayed, and the in- 
stitutions of this country must be 
prepared ere long to sustain a shock 
similar to that by which they were 
shaken to their centre a quarter of 
a century ago. 
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